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JAMES A. FAERELL. 3767 

FIFTY-THIRD DAY. 

Empire Building, 

71 Broadway, New York City. 

Monday, May 12, 1913. 

Before Special Examiner Henry P. Brown. 

Present on behalf of the United States, Mr. Dickinson 
and Mr. Colton. 

Present on behalf of the Defendants, Mr. Lindabury, Mr. 
Severance, Mr. Boiling and Mr. Reed. 

TESTIMONY IN BEHALF OF THE DEFENDANTS'. 

JAMES A. FARRELL 

was called as a witness on behalf of the Defendants, and hav- 
ing been duly sworn, testified as follows : 

DIRECT EXAMINATION, 

By Mb. Severance: 

Q. What is your full name? 

A. James A. Farrell. 

Q. "Where do you live? 

A. Brooklyn, New York. 

Q. What is your business at present? 

A. President of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Q. How long have you occupied that position? 

A. Since January 10, 1911. 

Q. When did you first become engaged in any manner in 
the steel business? 

A. In 1878. 

Q. How old were you at that time? 

A. Fifteen and a half years of age. 
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Q. And in what capacity and where did you go to work 
in the steel business? 

A. As a laborer in the wire mills at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Q. Was that where you were brought up, in New Haven? 

A. Born in New Haven and lived there. 

\^. How long did you work in the steel mill at New Haven 
as a laborer? 

A. For about fourteen months, and then I became a me- 
chanic, or rather, worked into a mechanical position. 

Q. In what place, the same place? 

A. In New Haven. 

Q. In the same wire mill? 

A. The same company. 

Q. What was the name of that company? 

A. The New Haven Wire Mills. 

Q. What class of goods did that concern manufacture? 

A. Mostly specialties for manufacturers and businesses 
that were located in that vicinity. 

Q. Will you state a little more fully what you mean by 
' ' specialties ? ' ' 

A. The manufacture of wire for clocks, wire for textile 
machinery, wire for rivets, and wood screws, and probably 
two or three hundred different kinds of wire. 

Q. Two or three hundred different kinds of wire? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long did you remain in that place as a mechanic? 

A. Until 1882 ; four years. 

Q. How old were you then? 

A. About nineteen. 

Q. You are fifty years old now, are you? 

A. Last February 15th. 

Q. And in 1882 where did you go to work? 

A. Pittsburgh; I entered the employ of the Oliver Wire 
Company. 

Q. In what capacity? 

A. As a wire drawer. 

Q. Just explain what a wire drawer is. What kind of 
work does he have to do? 
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A. A wire drawer takes the rod from tlie rod mill and 
reduces it to various sizes of wire according to requirements. 

Q. How is tliat done! 

A. By cold drawing, it is cold drawn. 

Q. "What kind of manufactured goods were produced at 
the plant of the Oliver Company in Pittsburgh where you 
worked? 

A. Mostly plain wire, which was sold to manufacturers 
of barbed wire. 

Q. And where were those manufacturers located? 

A. One was located in Pittsburgh, the H. B. Scutt Co., 
and there were several smaller manufacturers scattered 
throughout the "West, as far as De Kalb, Illinois. 

Q. How long did you continue with the Oliver Company! 

A. Until 1889; I became a salesman in 1886. 

Q. From 1882 to 1886 did you work in the mills? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state in what capacity you were working after 
you ceased to be a wire drawer? 

A. I was the foreman of the mill. 

Q. How large a mill was that? 

A. A mill with a capacity of eighty tons per day. 

Q. About how many employees did they have? 

A. About 300. 

Q. So that before you went on the road as a salesman 
you had become the foreman of this mill with about 300 men 
under your charge, is that right? 

A. Correct. 

Q. Ton say in 1886 you worked as a salesman? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did you sell goods? 

A. Throughout the country. 

Q. Did you travel throughout the country in making these 
sales ? 

A. All over the country, yes. 

Q. Did the Oliver Wire Company diversify its products? 

A. They were gradually doing it. 

Q. During the time you were salesman for them what 
branch of the wire product did they manufacture? 
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general manager of the Pittsburgh Wire Company? 

A. Until 1899. 

Q. What was done with the Pittsburgh Wire Company at 
that time? 

A. The Pittsburgh Wire Company was a company with 
4.3 stockholders and a capital of $360,000. The controlling in- 
terest in the company was sold by some of the stockholders 
to some parties who were forming the American Steel & 
Wire Company of New Jersey. 

Q. That is the present American Steel & Wire Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And was the balance of the stock of the company 
afterwards sold to the American Steel & Wire Company of 
New Jersey? 

A. The controlling interest was sold at $250 a share, and 
the purchasers of the controlling interest subsequently paid 
the same to the balance of the stockholders. 

Q. Do you know what that stock was worth upon an in,- 
ventory basis at that time? 

A. We considered the value of the company — the original 
capital was $360,000, and the capital had not been increased, 
but expansions had been made of the plant, and the general 
capacity of the plant had been developed, and we considered 
the plant worth $1,100,000 odd. I always felt that the con- 
cern was sold for $60 per share less than I considered the 
value of the property. 

Q. Did you have some of the stock? 

A. 100 shares. 

Q. And you sold yours after the majority had sold theirs! 

A. Yes. 

Q. That brought you down to 1899. You said that you 
had, while general manager, charge of purchases. Does that 
mean purchases of raw material and semi-finished material? 

A. Eaw materials; everything that entered into the manu- 
facture of the material. 

Q. Will you briefly state what those classes of material 
were? 

A. Billets, largely, and everything that goes into the manu- 
facture of wire products. 
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Q. You know what that is, but I do not. Outside of bil- 
lets what is it! 

A. "Well, spelter. The list is a pretty long list. 

Q. There are a great many things? 

A. There are a great many things, probably two or three 
hundred different things. I could enumerate them. 

Q. There are two or three hundred different things in the 
way of raw material? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And semi-finished material, that go into the manu- 
facture of wire ? 

A. For example we use eighteen different analyses of 
billets for the manufacture of different qualities of material. 
High phosphorus and low phosphorus, low carbon and high 
carbon, and so forth. 

Q. W,ere these made to order or bought in the market! 

A. Principally made to order. 

Q. And from whom did you purchase these billets'? 

A. From the Carnegie Steel Company and the Shoen- 
berger Steel Company, and some from the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company. 

Q. Is it customary for manufacturers of wire products, 
like the Pittsburgh Wire Company, to buy their semi-finished 
steel from nearby plants? 

A. That was the custom because of the fact that the char- 
acter of our product required close supervision over the manu- 
facture of it, and it was an advantage to us to be able 
to go to the works of the producer and talk about the consti- 
tuents of the steel. 

Q. Is that the general rule? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did the Illinois Steel Company sell you any billets? 

A. No. 

Q. They were bought, as you have stated, locally? 

A. Locally. 

Q'. Now, after the acquisition of the Pittsburgh Wire Com- 
pany by the American Steel & Wire Company, what was your 
next position? 
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A. After the company was sold out, my brother William H. 
Farrell and I were approached by financial interests who 
desired to invest two million dollars in a new industry. 

Q. What kind I 

A. Wire; and having been identified for some years with 
a close corporation I preferred to take my chance with a large 
concern, and about that time Mr. Gates telephoned from New 
York and offered me the position of foreign sales agent of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, which I accepted after some 
consideration, and I came here in February, 1899, and took 
up that position. 

Q. You had your office in New York then? 

A. In this room. 

Q. In this room? 

A. Yes, that is in these quarters here. 

Q. How long did you continue as foreign sales agent 
of the American Steel & Wire Company? 

A. Until the formation of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation in 1901. 

Q. Upon the formation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration what position did you take? 

A. When the United States Steel Corporation was form- 
ed they immediately commenced a study of the foreign 
markets, and carried on a selling organization up to the time 
of the formation of the United States Steel Products Com- 
pany. 

Q. Did you have charge of that selling organization? 

A. I was in charge of that organization. 

Q. So that you went along in the foreign trade after the 
organization of the corporation, but with a larger line of 
goods to sell? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you sell the goods of all the subsidiaries of the 
bteel Corporation? 

A. Yes sir, practically. 
Q. Practically all, but not entirely? 
A. Not until the formation of the Products company 

formedT^'' ^^^ ^^^ "^"'^"^ ^*^*'' ^*^^^ Products Company 
A. In October, 1903. 
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Q. What was the purpose of forming the United States 
Steel Products Company? 

A. For the purpose of extending fhe foreign business of 
the various subsidiary companies, and to concentrate the 
operation and management of it into one company, with a 
view of deriving the economic advantages that go with such 
an institution. 

Q. Was that a corporation, or is it a corporation? 

A. It is a subsidiary of the Federal Steel Company. 

Q. But it is an incorporated concern? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What position did you take in that company? 

A. President of it. 

Q. How long did you continue as president of that com- 
pany? 

A. Until January 10, 1911. 

Q. At that time you were elected president of the Steel 
Corporation ? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. Now, from the time you were president of the Steel 
Products Company did you keep in touch with the steel 
market, the domestic market as well as the foreign? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. Have you or not at all times, since you became the 
selling agent of the Pittsburgh Wire Company, many years 
ago, been in constant touch with the market for iron and 
steel products throughout this country, and during most 
of that time throughout the world? 

A. I have always kept in touch with the markets, both 
here and abroad, because it is necessary to have a knowledge: 
of the conditions here as well as the conditions abroad in 
order to intelligently operate in the foreign business. 

Q, And have you not during that period had a general 
knowledge of the character and extent of the output of the 
various manufacturers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Both of the Steel Corporation and competitive com- 
panies? 
A. Both. 

Q. And in all branches of steel manufacture? 
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A. All branches of steel manufacture. 

Q. Have your duties during that period made you familiar 
with the classes and names of the companies that are competi- 
tors of the United States Steel Corporation? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. Did you, prior to the organization of the Steel Corpor- 
ation, have knowledge of the competitive conditions in steel 
products, as those conditions existed generally? 

A. Pretty generally. 

Q. In reference to the companies that afterwards became 
subsidiaries and others? 

A. Pretty generally. 

Q. There are some allegations in the bill in this case 
with reference to what are denominated in the headline 
"Interlocking Directorates." Are you a director of any 
companies that have dealings with the Steel Corporation? 

A. No, I am not a director in any company excepting the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Q. And certain of its subsidiaries? 

A. And certain of its subsidiaries. 

Q. And, as the president of the corporation, do you have 
charge of the selling of the products ? 

A. That is one of my duties. 

Q. That is under your direct charge ? 

A. Under my direct charge. 

Q. And you have charge of the manufacturing, also? 

A. Also of the manufacturing. 

Q. And the purchasing of the raw materials? 

A. I have general supervision of it. 

Q. And the transportation of the commodities? Does 
that come under you supervision? 

A. Generally speaking. 

Q. That is, all of the business of getting together the 
raw materials and manufacturing, transporting and selling 
the product, at home and abroad, is under your department, 
is it not? 

A. Yes; everything except the legal and financial de- 
partments. 

Q. During the time that you have been in charge of this 
business, either as the President of the corporation, having 
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general charge of all its business, or as president of the 
Steel Products Company, selling its products in foreign mar- 
kets, will you state whether any of the directors of this cor- 
poration have ever interfered or taken any part in any 
way in the selling of the products of the corporation, outside 
of yourself? I mean the other directors? 

A. I have never sought or received any assistance from 
any director of the United States Steel Corporation in the 
conduct of our business as to selling. 

Q. And, so far as you know, have they in any way inter- 
fered in this branch of the business? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. It has appeared in the testimony in this case that 
certain of the directors of the corporation — one or two, I 
think — have been at times directors of the International 
Harvester Company. Is that company a large consumer of 
steel products ? 

A. It is a large consumer of steel products, but a small 
customer of the Steel Corporation. 

Q. Do you have knowledge of about what their annual 
requirements of steel are? 

A. About 150,000 tons per annum, of which they produce 
a large portion by one of their own companies, the Wisconsin 
Steel Company. 

Q. Has that company purchased any considerable portion 
of its steel from the Steel Corporation since its organization? 

A. About ten per cent of its requirements. 

Q. And most of that from what company? 

A. The Illinois Steel Company. 

Q. The Illinois Steel Company's plant is located at Chi- 
cago, is it not? 

A. Chicago and Joliet. 

Q. Well, in the vicinity of Chicago? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And reasonably accessible to the plants of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, which are in the same district? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say they have purchased about how much frop^ 
them? 
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A. In the period from 1903 to 1912, inclusive, they have 
purchased 56,000 tons from the Illinois Steel Company. 

Q. Were there any years during that period when they 
did not buy anything from them? 

A. There were several years. 

Q. Do you remember what years they were? 

A. My recollection is that they bought nothing from the 
Illinois Steel Company in 1904 and 1905. 

Q. I have a memorandum here that they bought 10,000 
tons in 1905. Have you made up a memorandum? 

A. I prepared one. 

Q. You may use it to refresh your recollection. 

Mb. DiCKiiirsoiir : One moment. I object to counsel stat- 
ing what he has on a memorandum. 

Mr. Severance: I have a copy of one he gave me. 

The Witness : I have prepared a memorandum. 

Mr. Dickinson : That is another question, as to your hav- 
ing prepared a memorandum. I object to counsel stating 
what he has on a memorandum. 

The Witness: May I read from this? 

By Mb. Severance: 

Q. Yes. You may refresh your recollection by the 
memorandum which you have prepared. 

A. In 1903 the Illinois Steel Company sold the Inter- 
national Harvester Company 24,000 tons. Nothing in 1904. 
10,000 tons in 1905. Nothing in 1906, 1907 and 1908. About 
one per cent of their requirements in 1909. 

Q. How many tons? 

A. 1,500 tons. 6,000 tons in 1910. 15,000 tons in 1911. 
4,900 tons in 1912. 

Q. During that same period did the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany sell the International Harvester Company any tonnage? 

A. In 1903, 650 tons. Nothing in 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907 
and 1908. 5,200 tons in 1909. Nothing in 1910. 25,000 tons 
in 1911. 

Q. JVny in 1912? 

A. None. 

Q. Durina: this period when this amount of tonnage was 
sold to the International Harvester Company, can you state 
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in round figures, how much the Illinois Steel Company sold to 
other implement and agricultural manufacturers? 

A. During this period the Illinois Steel Company sold to 
competitors of the International Harvester Company 872,000 
tons. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, have you made other statements showing 
the changes in freight rates on the raw materials going into 
the steel plants, and on the finished product shipped from 
the steel plants in the various eastern districts? 

A. I have had prepared under my direction a list show- 
ing the changes in freight rates from 1901 to 1912, inclusive, 
on semi-finished materials and finished product. 

Q. You have examined this memorandum, which you so 
had prepared, under your supervision, have you, and it is 
correct in each particular to the best of your knowledge ? 

A. Yes. 

Mk. Severance : I offer this in evidence, Judge Dickinson. 

Me. Dickinson: We except to it as irrelevant and in- 
competent. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon marked "Defend- 
ant's Exhibit, Farrell, No. 37, May 12, 1913," and will be 
found in the volume of exhibits.) 

By Me. Seveeance: 

Q. Mr. Farrell, some of these rates are rates from Pitts- 
burgh to New York? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they apply over the Pennsylvania Railroad? 

A. Over all railroads. 

Q. I see that the export freight rates have been advanced 
from 9% cents per hundred to 10% cents per hundred ; that 
is, they were advanced first in June, 1907, from Pittsburgh 
to New York, a cent a hundred pounds. From what district 
does the Steel Corporation ship the bulk of its export goods? 

A. Pittsburgh. 

Q. Then that advance in rates made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and other lines from Pittsburgh to New York, ap- 
plied on the bulk of the export traffic of the Steel Corporation, 

did it? 

A. It applied on 80 per cent of it. 
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Q. I observe, also that the freight rates on iron o^^ from 
Lake Erie ports have been reduced from $1.18 m WW ana 
1903, to 96 cents September 1, 1909, a reduction of 11 per cent. 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Steel Corporation has a subsidiary called the Bes- 

semer & Lake Erie Railroad, has it not? 
A. It has. 
Q. And the question of ore rates is one that affects that 

road, is it not? 
A. Yes. 

Q. There is a reduction of five per cent, I see by the same 
exhibit, into the Mahoning & Shenango Valleys? 
A. The Youngstown division. 

Q. That is, there are competitors of the Corporation in 
those districts? 

A. There are very important competitors located there. 
Q. As well as in the Pittsburgh district? 
A. Yes. 

Q. There seems to be a reduction of twenty per cent in 
the rates to the Wheeling district? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Have you competitors in that district? 
A. Very large competitors — the La BeUe Iron & Steel 
Company is one, and the Wheeling Iron & Steel Company is 
another. 

Q. I notice that there is an increase of about thirteen per 
cent on the average in bituminous coal rates from Pittsburgh 
to various points — Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
New Castle, Sharon, as shown on this list. Is that a traflfic 
in which the Bessemer & Lake Erie participates? 

A. To some extent as far as the lake and the Northwest 
is concerned. 

Q. But as to these interior points it does not, does it? 

A. No. 

Q. That is, leading to the steel plants? 

A. No. 

Q. To Youngstown or New Castle? 

A. No, nor to Chicago or Lorain. 
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Q. Do the subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation have to 
pay these rates on large traffic? 

A. Very large traffic. 

Q. I observe that on coke there has been an increase on 
an average of about twelve per cent since 1901; the 
coke rates have been advanced that much. Is that a raw 
material of large volume that is used by the Corporation or 
its subsidiaries? 

A. About 40,000 tons a day. 

'Q. How much; 40,000 tons a day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And is that shipped over trunk line railroads ? 

A. It is shipped over trunk line railroads. 

Q. So that that increase applies, whatever the increase 
is, on the respective lines, on that amount of product that is 
used by the Corporation; is that right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I notice on limestone, from places on the Pennsylvania 
and other roads, there is an increase in rates, the average 
since 1901 being ten per cent. Is that a commodity that is 
used by the Corporation? 

A. A very large quantity is used in the manufacture of 
iron and steel; about one-third of the burden. 

Q. I observe that on billets and articles taking billet rates, 
there is an increase of about nine per cent since 1901 from 
the Pittsburgh district to various eastern points, and about 
ten per cent to western points. 

A. That is right. 

Q. Are billets shipped by the subsidiaries of the Corpo- 
ration from the Pittsburgh district? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not ship them? 

A. Not to any extent. 

Q. They are mostly consumed? 

A. They are mostly consumed in the locality in which 
they are produced. 

Q. I also observe that the freight rates on finished iron 
and steel articles from the Pittsburgh district to various east- 
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ern points have been increased on an average of eighteen per 
cent since 1901. 

A. That is right. 

Q. And to various western points also eighteen per centt 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a class of traffic of large volume from the 
standpoint of the subsidiaries of the Corporation of the 
Pittsburgh district? 

A. About 40,000 to 42,000 tons per day. 

Q. About 40,000 to 42,000 tons per day, and an increase 
of eighteen per cent since the Corporation was formed? 

A. Since 1901. 

Q. Is New York a large point of consumption of steel 
from the Pittsburgh district? 

A. New York is a large consumer of steel, but of course 
New York is the gateway of the world in the export business 
from this country. 

Q. The metropolitan district is a large consumer, locally, 
is it not? 

A. A very large consumer, yes. "We do very little busi- 
ness here, compared with that done by the mills in Bethle- 
hem, Phoenixville, and mills located near here. 

Q. Your freight rates, according to this table that you 
introduced, on finished iron and steel products, have in- 
creased from thirteen cents to sixteen cents a hundred pounds 
from Pittsburgh to New York since 1901. That would be 
how much additional per ton? 

A. It would be sixty cents a ton. 

Q. Finished articles are sold in short tons, are they not? 

A. Yes ; in tons of 2,000 pounds. 

Q. By the way, what classes of steel products, if any, are 
sold on the basis of the long ton of 2,240 pounds? 

A. Pig iron and rails. 

Q. And everything else is sold on the 2,000 pounds to 
the ton basis? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How about billets? 

A. Oh, yes ; billets also. 

Q. Billets, rails and pig iron are in one class, and everv- 
thiner else is in the other? 
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A. Yes ; semi-finished materials. 

Q. You say that from the organization of the Corporation 
you had, in a certain way, charge of the exports, and after 
the organization of the Steel Products Company you were 
the president of that company and were in charge of that 
branch of the business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What year was the Steel Products Company organ- 
ized? 

A. In October, 1903. 

Q. Have you had prepared a statement of the tonnage 
and value of the exports of the United States Steel Products 
Company, beginning with 1904, the first year it was in opera- 
tion, up to 1912? 

A. I have had prepared under my direction such a state- 
ment. 

Q. I show you this paper and ask you if those are the 
figures to which you refer. 

A. Yes. 

Q. And is that a correct statement of the tonnage and 
value of the direct exports of the United States Steel Pro- 
ducts Company? 

A. It is a correct statement of the tonnage and value. 

Me. Severance : I offer that in evidence. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon marked "Defend- 
ants' Exhibit (Farrell) No. 38, May 12, 1913," and will be 
found in the volume of exhibits.) 

Q. I observe that the value of the exports has increased 
from 1904 to 1912 from $31,000,000 to $91,000,000 plus, almost 
$92,000,000. 

Me. Dickinson: Have you offered that? 

Mr. Severance: Yes. That is in evidence. 

Mr. Dickinson : I object to all that part referring to the 
period after the issues were made up in the case, as irrelevant 
and incompetent ; that is the year 1911 and 1912. 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. And the tonnage has increased from 1,123,000 to 
2,537,000 tons? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Is it or is not it a fact that the value has increased in 
a greater ratio than the tonnage? That is, the prices you 
have received have advanced? 

A. That is not alone true of the export business, but our 
domestic business. 

Q. That is true of your export business particularly? 
That the tonnage has not increased as fast? 

A. As the value. 

Q. Since 1904? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know whether you understood my question 
when you said domestic business; I did not ask you about 
domestic business. You said it is true as to the domestic busi- 
ness. What did you mean by that? 

A. I said it was true of both domestic and foreign, that 
the value of the products has constantly increased. 

Q. I know the value has, that is, you have sold a higher 
finished product? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have sold less of the lower raw material products, 
and more of the finished product? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Dickinson : Let us see what he means ; ask him what 
he means. 

Mr. Sevbeancei: He has already stated. 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. What do you term as a finished product in steel; give a 
few examples, not a numerous lot, but a few? 

A. Woven wire fence or a piece of pipe or a bundle of 
wire, or a crate of galvanized sheets, or a box of tin plate. 
Those are some of them. 

Q. Those are finished products? 

A. Those are finished products. 

Q. What do you refer to as raw material or semi-finished? 

A. Eaw material in steel works is generally known as pig 
iron, Spiegel, and ferro manganese, and so forth. Semi-finish- 
ed, blooms, billets, and sheet or tin plate bars— known as spmi. 
finished material. 
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Q. WHch brings the higher price per ton? 

A. The finished material. 

Q. Semi-finished or raw material? 

A. Finished material, because it is further advanced in 
manufacture. 

Q. Now do I understand that in the last seven or eight 
years the corporation has sold a larger or smaller percentage 
of its product in finished form? 

A. The larger percentage of its product in finished form. 

Q. That is what you meant by your answer a minute ago, 
about domestic business? 

A. I thought I answered that correctly. 

Q. I say, that is what you meant when you referred to it ? 

A. That is what I meant. 

Q. In engaging in the foreign trade, at what places in the 
world have you established agencies 1 

A. We have agencies in upwards of sixty countries. 

Q. Have you a list of them made up? 

A. Yes ; we have 268 foreign agencies, 20 of which are very 
large offices, like London, Antwerp and Paris, Copenhagen 
and Stockholm. 

Mb. DiOKisrsoN : I do not want to have that put down. Let 
him file an exhibit of that, if you want to get all those places 
in. 

Me. Sevebancb : I do. 

Me. DicKiBrsoN : Suppose you put it in as an exhibit ; it will 
make less of a record here. Understand I am not objecting. 
I thought simply it would prevent duplication. 

Mb. Sbveeanoe : Yes. I ask to have this paper marked as 
an exhibit. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon marked "Defend- 
ant's Exhibit No. 39, May 12, 1913.") 

By Me. Seveeancb: 

Qi. I show you defendant's exhibit 39 and ask you if 
that is a list of agents and agencies that you have had pre- 
pared, to which you just referred? 

A. Yes. 
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Mb. Severance: I will offer that exhibit 39 in evidence. 

(The paper referred to marked "Defendant's exhibit 
(Farrell) No. 39, May 12, 1913," was offered in evidence and 
a copy thereof will be found in the volume of exhibits.) 

By Mb. Severance: 

Q. I see the first one on this list is the Antwerp ware- 
house. Will you describe that? 

A. We have in Antwerp a warehouse in which we carry 
about 10,000 tons of material, principally pipe. 

Q. But you carry other classes of material? 

A. We carry other classes of material, yes. 

Q. And what market do you supply from that warehouse? 

A. We reach a great many markets; we have shipping 
opportunities at Antwerp that do not exist in this country. 
Antwerp is a great distributing point, a large number of 
sailing vessels go to ports in the world that are not reached 
by steamer, and there is considerable business done in Swit- 
zerland; material is sent up the Ehine to Mannheim, and 
then over the Swiss Railway. 

Q. The destination of those goods is not in Belgium, is it? 

A. No ; it is just a depot. 

Q. Are you able to do business in Belgium in steel pro- 
ducts to any extent? 

A. We do some business in Belgium ; as a matter of fact 
we sell some rails there. 

Q. What kind of rails? 

A. Eails for street railways. We have sold considerable 
rails to the Brussels tramway. 

Q. There is a duty on foreign steel, is there not, in Bel- 
gium? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And there are also large steel mills in Belgium? 

A. Yes ; Belgium exports 90 per cent of its production. 

Q. You say your object in having this warehouse at Ant- 
werp is to take advantage of shipping facilities from Antwerp? 

A. Largely. 

Q. And you move your goods from here and store them 
there and ship them out in small quantities from time t f 
to wherever they may be destined? ' 

A. Yes. 
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Mk. Dickinson : I do not like to make too many objections, 
but I think that is hardly proper examination in chief. 

Mk. Seveeance: What is the matter? 

Me. Dickinson: Well, you are stating things and asking 
the witness if that is so. 

Me. Seveeance : He is stating what he has already testified 
to. 

Me. Dickinson: I do not think under any rules that is 
proper. 

Me. Seveeance: Well, Judge, you set me an example during 
the progress of the trial, and perhaps I have fallen into a 
bad habit. I will try to stop it. 

Me. Dickinson: I will try to correct you. 

Me. Seveeance : I am glad you have reformed your ideas. 
Judge. 

Me. Dickinson: I just make that objection now, because 
I do not want to fill the record with objections. 

By Me. Seveeance : 

Q. You have other warehouses? 

A. We have a number of warehouses. 

Q. Where are the others located? 

A. Johannesburg, South Africa, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Copenhagen, Denmark, Barcelona, Spain, Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, Valparaiso and Callao. 

Q. What country is that in? 

A. Peru. 

Q. Have you one in Buenos Aires? 

A. We have one at Eio Janeiro — about forty altogether. 

Q. At these warehouses, speaking generally, what classes 
of steel products do you carry in stock? 

A. Pretty nearly everything w,e manufacture in finished 
material. 

Q. You mean by that steel rails? 

A. Not rails for steam railroads, but light rails for mines, 
corrugated iron for buildings, tin plates, wire products, tub- 
ular products, and a great variety of products. 

Q. And how do you move your products from this country 
to, say, these warehouses in South America ? 

A. Largely in vessels which we charter for the purpose. 
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Q. That is, you load a whole shipload, you mean, when 
you say you charter a vessel? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Steamers or sailing vessels? 

A. Steamers. 

Q. About how many steamers do you have ordinarily un- 
der charter? 

A. Between 35 and 40. At the present time about 35. 

Q. And destined to what ports? 

A. All parts of the world. 

Q. How far north do you sell your product? 

A. We do business in Iceland. 

Q. And from what port do you supply Iceland? 

A. Via Copenhagen. 

Q. How far south do you do business ? 

A. Punta Arenas, Straits of Magellan; also in the South 
Sea Islands. We are sending some bridges to Christmas Is- 
land at the present time. 

Q. Where is Christmas Island? 

A. It is about 400 miles from New Zealand, south of the 
Fijis. 

Q. Do you do business in the Fiji Islands ? 

A. Quite a business ; we are building a sugar refinery there 
at the present time. 

Q. I see that you maintain an office at Sydney? 

A. Yes; New South Wales, Australia. 

Q. Have you any other office in Australia? 

A. One at Melbourne, one at Fremantle, West Australia. 

Q. Are the managers of these large offices of yours in 
foreign countries ordinarily Americans or foreigners? 

A. Almost entirely Americans, and nearly all of them 
have been trained in our offices here. We have a civil service 
system in our business, and our men are promoted from one 
office to another according to their ability and their aptitude 
for business in certain countries. One man might be a good 
business man in Brazil and might be a total failure in Aus- 
tralia. 

Q. Do these foreign agents of yours speak the languages 
of the countries where they are located? 

A. Entirelv. 
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Mb. Dickinson : You mean they speak nothing else 1 

The Witness: No ; I do not mean that. 

Mb. Seveeancb: In dealing with the natives they do not 
speak anything else. 

Me. Lindabuby: You mean by nothing else, everything. 

The Witness: For instance our agent at Batavia, Java, 
speaks English, he speaks Dutch, he speaks Chinese and 
Malay. 

Q. How about your agent at Bombay? 

A. He speaks Hindustani and English and French. He 
was born in India and came here as a young man, and was 
with our company a long time, and when he developed we 
sent him back there. 

Q. I notice you have quite an extensive office in London. 
There is a manager and there are a number of sales agents? 

A. Yes, we have about 35' employes in the office there. 

Q. Is the product that is handled through that office for 
consumption in Great Britain or elsewhere? 

A. To some extent in Great Britain, but largely for ship- 
ment to other countries. London is a great clearing house. 
All the merchants in different countries have their buying 
offices there and shipping offices, and banking, and so forth. 

Q. Do you ship goods by way of London, or do you fill 
orders taken at the London office direct from New York? 

A. We fill the orders direct from here. We do not ship 
anything to London for trans-shipment. 

Q. You maintain no warehouse there I presume? 

A. A small one for rail bonds and specialties of that kind, 
which are peculiarly American products. 

Q. Where are those sold? 

A. Sold to street railways in England and some on the 
continent. We sell considerable woven wire fence in Great 
Britain. That is an American product. 

Q. You mean it is not manufactured in Great Britain? 

A. Not to any great extent. Some of these things they 
are taknig up there now. 

Q. I notice in this list of agents a number of firms at 
different places. Are those people exclusive agents of yours, 
or are they merchants, or what are they? 
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A. Well, they occupy a dual capacity. Tlie one in Pay- 
sandu, Uruguay, might be a merchant in a small way, but 
his principal business would be in holding agencies for various 
lines of products which he would import or indent ; that is, on 
requirement of customers. 

Q. Does a corporation like the Steel Corporation, which 
manufactures a large variety of products, have any advantage 
over a corporation whose products are hmited to one or two 
or three lines, in doing foreign business? 

A. An enormous advantage. 

Q. In what does that advantage consist? 

A. Well, in the case of a railway in Brazil, working under 
a concession from the Brazilian Government. The conces- 
sion generally stipulates that all the rails to be used in the 
construction of the railway must be shipped together. You 
might ship the rails in one vessel and fail to include the fish- 
plates, and when the fish-plates come along they would pay 
a duty. Then it is an advantage to the consumers in those 
countries to get all their materials on one bill of lading. They 
generally have to pay a tax on the bills of lading, and if they 
have twenty bills of lading, they would pay twenty taxes, 
whereas, if the products were all included on one bill of lad- 
ing, they would just pay the Government for the one bill 
of lading. That is the reason all that business is brought 
before the consuls here. Every bill of lading that goes out 
to a foreign country is vised by the foreign consul before the 
goods are cleared. 

Q. What is the nature of your customers in foreign coun- 
tries? Do you sell merchants or directly to consumers, or 
both? 

A. We sell to merchants, consumers and manufacturers. 

Q. Is there any advantage in selling to merchants to have 
a diversified line of products? 

A. A great advantage. That is the reason why we have 
been able to develop our business, because we could offer them 
a diversified line of products from one source. 

Q. From your knowledge of the business and of the way 
it is done, what would you say as to whether or not the dif- 
ferent constituent members of the Steel Corporation could 
all together have developed such a foreign trade as has been 
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developed by the Corporation, if they had remained separate 
and distinct? 

A. It would have been utterly impracticable or impossible. 
We had had an exemplification of that at the Pittsburgh Wire 
Company, where we were obliged to confine our exports to 
two or three different products, because of the necessity of 
having facilities to deal with certain lines of business. 

Q. What has been the percentage of cost of selling in 
foreign countries, speaking of the time of the organization 
of the Products Company and at the present time? 

A. At the time of the formation of the United States Steel 
Products Company it was costing the various subsidiaries 
that were doing a foreign business between seven and eleven 
per cent. In the case of the National Tube Company it cost 
them eight and a half per cent. 

Q. Does that mean on the face of the sales? 

A. On the invoice value. At the present time it costs .8 
of one per cent to do our foreign business. 

Q. Has that been a gradual decrease or a sudden one? 

A. Gradual, In 1905 we started in; it cost us three per 
cent the first year and has been gradually getting smaller up 
to the present time, until last year, or 1910 or 1911 it cost .8 
of one per cent, and we expect to get it down to one-half of 
one per cent. 

Q. Why could not a corporation manufacturing only a 
single line of goods develop their trade and sell to advantage? 
Have you any further reasons? 

A. In the first place, they would not have the selling fa- 
cilities, a pipe manufacturer could not afford to establish an 
office in Singapore, or a tin plate manufacturer could not es- 
tablish an office in Valparaiso for the purpose of selling a 
few dozen boxes of tin plates that might be bought there 
every year — it is the great bulk of the product and the divers- 
ity of the product that we are able to offer through these 
various offices that enables us to do this large business, and 
the reasons I have stated are the principal reasons why a 
smaller concern manufacturing one line of goods would be 
unable to cover the whole world with their sales. 

Q. Take, for instance, the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, as an economic proposition, as a business proposition ; 
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will you state whether or not it would have been feasible or 
possible for the American Steel & Wire Company to maintain 
agencies in the various countries as stated on Exhibit 39. 

A. It would have been impossible, owing to the cost. 

Q. Wbat would be the fact as to the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany in all these countries? 

A. The same thing would apply to the Carnegie Steel 
Company, even to a greater extent because of the character 
of their product, which is not as widely consumed as wire 
products and sheet steel products, and some of these others, 
except in the case of some coarse products. 

Q. What influence, if any, does the offering of one class 
of steel products have on the sale of another? 

A. In the export markets we say that one product sells 
another; that is, by having the great range of products, the 
buyer has an opportunity to order practically all of his re- 
quirements. Frequently these people will charter their own 
sailing vessels and load them themselves. They want to buy 
everything they can. In the case of the Costa Eica Eailway, 
some time ago we furnished them everything that went into 
the railroad, steel ties, rails, and steel telegraph poles. They 
do not use any wood there on account of the ants. 

Me. Seveeance: The ants eat them up? 

The Witness: (Continuing) Even lignum vitae, and the 
rail bonds, the telegraph wire, the fish plates and the bolts, 
spikes and nuts, and practically everything that went into the 
railroad. That material went down in two or three vessels. 

Q. Take your Batavia office in Java, what class of commo- 
dities do you handle in that office ? 

A. The Batavia office sells in Java, Sumatra and Borneo. 
We sell in that country a considerable quantity of pipe for oil 
wells. Sumatra is an enormous oil producing country and 
the same is true of Borneo. We sell large quantities of gal- 
vanized irou, because in all these warm countries they do not 
bmld wooden houses for the natives; they live in these sheet 
iron houses. 

Q. It must be as cool as a steel car in hot weather? 
A. They use a great variety of products, special kinds of 
wire nails, special types of wire nails. The type of wire nail 
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used in Australia is not salable in Java because they will not 
buy an oval wire nail in Java, whereas in Australia they want 
the oval nail. They think it drives easier, and it followed the 
old cut nail. 

Q. Do you remember any other products that you handle 
through the Batavia office? 

A. I have referred to pipe and wire products and sheet 
steel products. 

Q. There are various kinds'? 

A. Some light rails for industrial railways, for tea plan- 
tations, and so forth; and light structural material for tea 
drying sheds, and all that sort of thing. 

Q. What sort of goods do you handle through your Bom- 
bay office? 

A. Largely sheet steel products, and some forms of angles 
for tea drying establishments, some wire products, wire nails 
to be bought in small packages that are sold in bazaars. Near- 
ly all the business done in Bombay is done in the bazaar, the 
great market place. 

Q. You mean you put up your nails in packages smaller 
than kegs ? 

A. Seven pound packages. 

Q. Where are they put up, here ? 

A. Here, at AUentown. 

Q. And shipped in that form? 

A. Shipped in that form. We have an office at Calcutta 
also. 

Q. What do you sell through your Calcutta office? 

A. Largely the same line of goods. 

Q. How many of the different subsidiaries of the Corpo- 
ration furnish a portion of the goods sold through the Bom- 
bay and Calcutta offices? 

A. Carnegie Steel Company, the American Steel & Wire 
Company, the National Tube Company and the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, and the Lorain Steel Company. 
Of course we do business all over the world in street rail- 
way materials, that is, frogs and points and crossings and 
special track rail. 
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Q. Where is the plant of the Lorain Steel Company located, 
that handles that business? 

A. At Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Q. That is east of Pittsburgh? 

A. 78 miles east of Pittsburgh. 

Q. What sort of materials do you handle through your 
Buenos Aires office? 

A. The general line of products; we do a business in 
Argentine of $6,000,000 a year. 

Q. What do you mean by "general line of products"? 

A. Wire products, sheet steel, tin plate, rails and struc- 
tural material, street railway material, practically all kinds. 

Q. I notice on your Exhibit 39, in connection with the 
Buenos Aires office, you have a general representative and 
also a resident engineer and an engineer; what are they for? 

A. They are there for the purpose of designing steel 
•structures and buildings. We built the first steel structure 
in South America, in Buenos Aires, about eight years ago. 
Since that time we have built every steel structure that has 
been erected in Buenos Aires. We have our own construc- 
tion force there and have hi'.d. practically all that business. 

Q. Are they similar to the steel structures in the United 
States? 

A. Yes ; that is the reason we were able to interest them 
as compared with the bulky structures that were offered 
by the European fabricators of such structures. 

Q. Did you or did you not get that business in competition 
with Europeans? 

A. The first contract we got simply because the design we 
offered appealed to the investors who were constructing the 
building, and largely because of the efforts of an American 
architect at that time residing in Buenos Aires, who was in- 
teresting these people in building a very large hotel, which 
is known as the Plaza Hotel. It is a duplicate of the Hotel 
Majestic in New York. 

Q. That is eight years ago? 

A. Eight years; 1905. 

Q. Since then have you met with competition from for- 
eign people? 
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A. Yes. We do suffer competition with English, German 
and French steel makers on building work, but they use their 
own sections, which are heavier than ours, and they were en- 
deavoring to sell their product against ours by reason of the 
lower ton price, and we were endeavoring to get a higher 
ton price by giving a lighter structure that will answer for a 
greater amount of work. 

Q. That is, you design the lighter material? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of sufiSeient tensile strength? 

A. That will stand the stresses. 

Q. I believe you said you have been very successful in- 
deed? 

A. Yes ; we have maintained a very large office there. "We 
are building a number of government buildings there. We 
built all the buildings that were used at the Buenos Aires 
Exposition. We built one for the Argentine government and 
one for the United States government for their exhibits. The 
president of Argentine opened the exhibit in our building. 

Q. What railway supplies do you sell there, outside of 
rails, if any? 

A. Bolts, screw spikes, known as tirafonds, frogs, and 
points and crossings, rails, and accessories. 

Q. What, if any, wire products do you sell there? 

A. We sell considerable quantities of barb wire, wire for 
drawing down into smaller gauges. There are several small 
wire manufactories there who draw down heavier wires into 
weaving wires. We do not sell any wire nails there because 
the duty is prohibitive. 

Q. How many of the subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation contribute to the goods that you sell in the 
Argentine — which ones? 

A. Shall I name them? 

Q. Yes. 

A. The Carnegie Steel Company, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company, the American Steel & Wire Company, 
the National Tube Company and the Lorain Steel Company. 

Q. I see that you have an office at Cape Town, South 
Africa. 
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A. Yes. 

Q. What is the nature of the business handled through that 

office? 

A. Our prindpaJ office in South Africa is at Johannes- 
burg. 

Q. In the Transvaal? 

A. Cape Town is a smaller office, and sells material to 
the agricultural community there, whereas at Johannesburg 
we sell large quantities of pipes to the diamond mines and 
gold mines, and large quantities of light mine rails, in sec- 
tions of from eight to thirty pounds. "We have done a con- 
siderable business with the South African government there 
iu telegraph and telephone wires, but just at the present they 
are establishing their own steel works there in the Trans- 
vaal. 

Q. How are you able to sell to the South African govern- 
ment, in view of the fact that it is an English dependency? 

A. Prior to the formation of the Union of South African 
Eepublics, we were doing more business than we are at pres- 
ent, because at that time it apparently was not so much under 
the domination of Great Britain as it is under the present 
government with Mr. Gladstone as Governor General there. 
"When the Transvaal had its own government and the Orange 
Eiver Free State and the Cape Government and the Natal 
Government, all the buying was done in those various local- 
ities. At the present time it is all done through agents — 
gentlemen known as agents general, who are located in 
London. 

Q. Which ones of the subsidiaries of the "LFnited States 
Steel Corporation furnish product for sale at these offices in 
South Africa — Cape Town and Johannesburg? 

A. The Carnegie Steel Company, the National Tube Com- 
pany, the American Steel & Wire Company, the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company and the Lorain Steel Company. 

Q. I see you have an office at Lima, Peru? 

A. Yes. 

Q. "What class of goods do you sell in Peru? 

A. Largely sheet iron, tin plate, light rails for the mines • 
and in Bolivia, going up through Potosi, some wire products' 
The principal business on the west coast of South America 
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the largest volume, is in galvanized corrugated iron. Aside 
from the office at Lima and at Valparaiso, we maintain four- 
teen offices on the west coast of South America, from Guay- 
aquil in Equador, to Punta Arenas in the Straits of Magellan. 
We have business there. It is a great wool growing country. 
Also in Patagonia. 

Q. "What kind of products of yours are used in Patagonia? 

A. Corrugated iron and wire products. We are furnish- 
ing the material now for the railway that is being built by the 
Argentine government s'outh of Bahia Blanco down to San 
Antonio and beyond Port Madryn, which will eventually con- 
nect with Punta Arenas. 

Q. There is a railroad projected clear through to Punta 
Arenas? 

A. Yes ; the Argentine government is building a railroad. 

Q. You are furnishing the material? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is it, — rails? 

A. Eails, and a great deal of material going into the con- 
struction of the road. We have shipped some cargoes to San 
Antonio. I think we are the only people that ever went there. 
I mean we are the first to send cargoes there. 

Q. Where is San Antonio? 

A. 600 miles south of Bahia Blanco. 

Q. In the Argentine Republic? 

A. In Patagonia. It is a land locked harbor, with plenty 
of water at high tide and very little water at low tide. 

Q. What classes of goods do you sell through your Mexico 
office in Mexico City? 

A. Largely wire products, sheet steel, tin plate, tube^ — a 
general line of products. 

Q. Is that a large or a small business, in Mexico? 

A. It is a very large business. We have offices at Mexico 
City, Chihuahua, Mazatlan, San Luis Potosi and Tampieo. 

Q. Do you have warehouses in Mexico? 

A. At Tampieo and at Mazatlan on the Gulf of California. 

Q. From what subsidiaries do you supply that? 

A. From the Carnegie Steel Company, the American Steel 
& Wire Company, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
the National Tube Company and the Lorain Steel Company. 
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Q. Up to this time have you been able to use the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company's plant in any Mexican business? 

A. We commenced to develop the export business from the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company's plant in 1908, and we are 
selling some material in Mexico from Birmingham, from the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company's plant, that is shipped from 
Mobile and Pensacola. 

Q. As compared with that from the northern ports, is it a 
large or a small tonnage? 

A. It is a small tonnage at present, but we are spending a 
great deal of money there, with the idea of developing the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company and utilizing its facilities 
for foreign business in South America. The first order for 
rails was sent there in 1908. 

Q. Was the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company engaged in 
the export business at the time it was acquired by the Steel 
Corporation ? 

A. No; not as far as steel products were concerned, but 
they occasionally exported pig iron. 

Q. But not steel? 

A. No. 

Q. I think you have an office at Montreal? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What classes of goods do you sell through that office? 

A, We sell about 60,000 tons of wire products a year 
through that office, principally wire rods. We sell consider- 
able quantities of sheet iron, tin plate and mine rails, and 
occasionally standard rails, when the mills in Canada are 
unable to fill their orders, and when the mills in England are 
busy. 

Q. Are you in any way handicapped in competing for busi- 
ness in Canada with manufacturers of any other country? 

A. To the extent of the operation of the British preferen- 
tial tariff; the British manufacturers have a preference of 
one-third of the duty in Canada. 

Q. Has that changed the percentage of business that they 
do there ? 

A. To some extent. 

Q. Do you export rails to Canada? 

A. Yes. At the present time we are executing an order 
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for the Canadian Northern Eailway for 25,000 tons. Those 
rails are being rolled at the Illinois Steel Company's works 
in South Chicago and shipped to Port William by boat and 
sent on to Calgary. Those rails cost $52.37 a ton delivered at 
Calgary. 

Q. "When you say that the British manufacturers have 
an advantage of one third, do you mean that they pay two- 
thirds of the tariff duty that we pay? 

A. Two-thirds, yes. 

Q. That is, of the general duty that we pay or anybody 
else pays? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Is it a regular business in Canada in these rails, or is 
it an irregular business? 

A. There are two rail mills in Canada, one at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. They rolled their first rails in 1905. There is an- 
other large rail company, the Algoma Steel Company, at Sault 
Ste Marie, Ontario, which started in 1902. 

The development, or rather the building of railways in 
Canada, has gone on at a tremendous pace for three or four 
years. They have been building two or three transcontinental 
lines and making extensions and arms of all the trunk lines 
in different directions, and it has created an enormous de- 
mand for rails in Canada. 

Q. Are you able to sell rails in eastern Canada? 

A. Very seldom. It is a question of freight rates. The 
duty on British rails is $5.04 a ton, and the duty on American 
rails is $7.84 a ton. The rail maker at Middlesborough 
lands rails at Montreal 

Q. You mean Middlesborough, England? 

A. Yes; and also at Barrow, for a rate of one dollar, or 
$1.75 a ton; whereas our freight rate would be $3.40 a ton, 
and we would have the additional handicap of the duty. 

Q. As a matter of fact do the English get the larger pro- 
portion of the imported rails to that part of Canada? 

A. They have gotten the bulk of the eastern business. 

Q. That is what I mean. 

A. Yes. In Nova Scotia they buy occasionally from this 
country. The Maryland Steel Company, which has a plant 
at tidewater, at Sparrows Point, Maryland, are able to char- 
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ter, at low rates, sailing vessels going to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick for lumber and going back liglit, and they 
get very low rates at times to places like Halifax, St. Johns, 
New Brunswick and Yarmouth. 

Q. But that does not apply to your situation? 

A. j\o, sir. 

Q. You have no mills in similar locations? 

A. No. From Pittsburgh to St. Johns or New Brunswick 
the rate would be over $5.50 a ton as against a water rate 
from Sparrows Point of $1.50 or $1.75. 

Q. Where is New Glasgow? 

A. In Nova Scotia. 

Q. What do you sell through that office? 

A. Some structural material. 

Q. What is that used for— buildings or bridges? 

A. It is mostly used around the mines, for making tipples 
and mine frames and shafts and various work of that char- 
acter. 

Q. How does that traffic move to Nova Scotia from your 
mills? 

A. Sometimes via Baltimore; from Pittsburgh to Bal- 
timore, all rail, and then by sailing vessel ; and sometimes all 
rail. We manufacture special sections of mine timbers, which 
are being bought all over just as they are now buying, all over 
the world, an oil rig that we manufacture,^a steel oil rig to 
be used instead of a wooden one. 

Q. What is that? 

A, It is known as a rig structure. 

Q. What do you sell through the Rio Janeiro office? 

A. Some wire products; a considerable quantity of rails 
and railway accessories ; corrugated iron ; some tin plate for 
canning purposes; also street railway materials. We sell 
quite a little wire for transmission, and some fabricated ma- 
terial for transmission towers. There are a great many hy- 
draulic developments in Brazil which require large numbers 
of transmission towers, in which we specialize. We built a 
plant at Pittsburgh especially to manufacture those towers 
for such purposes. 

Q. Which subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion contribute to the traffic through the Eio Janeiro officel 
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A. The American Bridge Company, tlie Carnegie Steel 
Company, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, the 
American Steel & Wire Company and the National Tube Com- 
pany. 

I would like to add the American Bridge Company to the 
list that I mentioned in connection with Buenos Aires. 

Q. Yes; I was going to ask if you did not omit that in 
connection with Buenos Aires. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do the American Bridge Company keep erectors in 
Brazil as well as in Buenos Aires? 

A. We send erectors all over the world. 

Q. You mean you send a force of men from this eonritry? 

A. Yes ; generally superintendents and foremen and some 
times expert riggers. 

Q. What is a rigger? 

A. He is a man that will go aloft on a twenty story build- 
ing and hang on with one hand for himself and one for the 
building. 

Q. You send those men all over the world, you say. Can 
you be a little more specific? 

A. Yes. At present we have men at work building some 
viaducts in Peru for the Peruvian Central Railway. We ha-ve 
two sets of erectors in Argentina, one building some bridges 
for the Cordova Central Railway there. We have them in 
South Africa, quite frequently in Mexico, seldom in Canada, 
because the laws of Canada will not allow an American manu- 
facturer to send workmen over there to do any erection woi'k. 

Q. Do you do any business on the South side of the 
Mediterranean ? 

A. Yes; we do quite a business along the tiorth coast of 
Africa, in Algiers and Morocco. We have an office at Tangier. 

Q. You have an agent there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What class of business do you do in Morocco and Al- 
giers? 

A. In fine wire products, small nails, some wires, some 
forms of sheet iron ; and a general line of products. It is not 
a large business. We do not get any rail business there, be- 
cause it is a French colony; and the French colonies or the 
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colonies of any other country are not buying rails from this 
country. 

Q. Do you do any business at Tripoli and Egypt! 

A. Yes; we have business at Cairo. We sell a consider- 
able quantity of wire nails in that market. We have sold, aj 
times, cotton ties for the baling of Egyptian cotton. 

Q. Are there any other classes of goods you sell there 
in Egypt? Do you sell any bridges there? 

A. No. Most of the bridges bought for the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment are furnished from England, under specifications 
drawn in favor of British manufacturers. That is particu- 
larly true of the Soudan bridges. 

Q. I see you have an office in Shanghai? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of business do you do through that office? 

A. We do about $4,000,000 a year of business in China. 
Shanghai is our principal office. We also have an office at 
Tientsin, one at Pekin and one at Hong Kong. We do a large 
business in wire products, a considerable business in sheet 
iron and in various kinds of materials which are further ad- 
vanced in manufacture. The Chinese buy large quantities of 
discarded material, — defectives, we call them^ — defective wire 
rods or wire nails, defective sheets. It is the great market 
for defective material. They shape these things up into var- 
ious articles, in a very clever and commendable way. They 
make a very good razor from a low carbon steel wire rod. 
They even buy old horseshoes. A great many of the old 
horseshoes go out there. We have also done a considerable 
railway business in China. We have contracts now with the 
Che-kiang Railway Company for rails. We have sold consid- 
erable to the Canton and Hankow Road and practically all tli£ 
privately owned roads. We have never been able to sell to 
the Imperial Roads, such as the Northern Railways in China, 
or some of the others there. 

Q. I am pleased to see that you have an office at St. Paul — 
although it is not spelled correctly, it is spelled here Sao 
Paulo. 

A. That is Sao Paulo in Brazil ; that is the state of Sac 
Paulo. 

Q. What do you sell through that office? 
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A. Sao Paulo is a great coffee growing state. We sell 
large quantities of woven wire and corrugated iron, light 
rails for the plantations, and all sorts of pipe and tubing pro- 
ducts. 

Q. I neglected to ask you whicli of the subsidiaries of the 
Steel Corporation contribute to the goods you sell through 
Shanghai and the other Chinese agencies t 

A. The American Bridge Company is one. We have doner 
a great deal of bridge building there. We have two erecting 
forces there now. Also the Carnegie Steel Company, the 
American Steel & Wire Company, the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company and the National Tube Company; also the 
Lorain Steel Company; we are furnishing points and cross- 
ings now for the Shanghai tramway, or were recently, — ^possi- 
bly not at the moment; but within a recent period. 

Q. What companies contribute to the goods sold through 
the Sao Paulo office of Brazil? 

A. Up to the present the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, the Na- 
tional Tube Company, the Lorain Steel Company and the 
American Bridge Company. Also the Lorain Steel Company 
has done a large business there with the Sao Paulo Tram- 
ways. 

Q. What Mnd of business do you do through your Sydney 
Office in Australia? 

A. Wire products, corrugated iron, rails, bridge material 
and tubular products. 

Q. Is there a preferential duty in Australia in favor of 
England? 

A. Five per cent. 

Q. Only five per cent, whereas it is 33 per cent in Canada, 
as I understood? 

A. Yes; but five per cent amounts to a dollar and a half 
a ton, and you can win or lose an order on five or ten centa 
a ton. 

Q. Are you doing a larg,e or small business in Australia? 

A. We have a large business in Australia. It is a ve; 
large country. Pardon that observation. 

Q. You mean that you do a large business because it is at 
business in proportion to the size of the country, as com. 
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pared with some of these smaller countries you have beer, 

mentioning? 

A. Yes. Australia has a population of about 6,000,000 
people. We are now furnishing rails to the Trans-continental 
railway, which is being built from Adelaide and Port Pirie 
to Premantle on the West Coast of Australia. We are fur- 
nishing 36,000 tons of rails, and I believe we have just received 
a further order for 18,000" tons. 

Q. Are those orders secured through your agencies over 
there? 

A. That order was secured through our Sydney oflSce. 

Q: Do you sell a general class of goods in Austraha? 

A. Yes. We sell large quantities of tubular products for 
deep well boring. In some loeahties they had a great deal 
of trouble in getting water. It is all deep well boring there, 
and we sell these hght pipe also to gas companies, both in 
Melbourne, Brisbane and Fremantle. 

Q. In general do the same subsidiaries contribute to that 
as you have named in connection with these other places? 

A. The same. 

Q. Does the American Bridge Company do business in 
Australia? 

A. Not for the last two or three years. We formerly 
sold a considerable number of highway bridges in Australia, 
until they established a bureau there called the Intelligence 
Department. Wherever they could gather up our invoices, 
giving the details of our business, the dimensions and the 
prices, and all that sort of thing, they promptly sent them 
over to the manufacturers of Great Britain. The preferen- 
tial tariff of five per cent, and that sort of practice has 
gradually resulted in a dwindling of our business in what we 
call highway bridges. We have built some very large bridges 
in Australia, notably the Cambridge Bridge, which is one of 
the largest bridges in the world. We are now estimating on 
a bridge and have sent our engineers to Sydney to design 
a bridge to cross the Parramatta Eiver at Sydney, which will 
probably be one of the largest bridges in the world and which 
will probably cost eleven or twelve millions of dollars. We 
have been invited by the New South Wales Government to 
send our designers there for that purpose. 
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Q. What do you handle through your Valparaiso office? 

A. The office at Valparaiso is the main one of our Chileaa 
offices. We have eight or nine offices in Chile — one at Val- 
paraiso, one at Santiago, one at CoquLmbo, one at Iquique, 
one at Talcahuano, one at Antof agasta, one at MoUendo. The 
products are largely corrugated iron and wire products ; con- 
siderable wire rope for aerial tramways for the nitrate mines ; 
tubular products for the nitrate mines; tin plate for canning; 
there is a considerable amount of canning done in pineapples 
and other canned goods. 

Q. What subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation contribute 
tp the sale through the Valparaiso and these other Chilean 
offices ? 

A. The American Bridge Company, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, the American Steel & Wire Company, 
the National Tube Company and the Lorain Steel Company. 

Q. I see you have an office at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
What kind of business do you do out there? 

A. Largely light rails for the lumber camps, sheet, iron, 
wire for winding wooden pipe for the mine sluicing work and. 
hydraulic work, tubular products> and so forth. 

Q. How does that material move — by rail or by boat!, 

A. The British Columbia business, that is, our Vancouver 
business, has been rather a difficult proposition to work out. 
The freight rates from Pittsburgh to Vancouver on our 
products are $18 a ton. The freight rate from Liverpool or 
Antwerp by steamer — and there are six lines of steamers 
running out there — vary from six to seven dollars a ton. 
Probably during this recent boom in ocean freights it has 
gone up to 35 shillings a ton or, say, $9. 

After we had established our office there and opened., a 
w:arehouse, we found it was impossible to do very much busi- 
ness unless we started a line of steamers. We operate a line 
of steamers from New York to Vancouver via the Straits 
of Magellan, and those steamers stop at various places on the' 
west coast of South America, at ports like Guaymas and 
Mazatlan on the west coast of Mexico. We have been fur- 
nishing material for the last two or three years for building 
a railroad in Columbia from Buenaventura to Cauca and then 
across to Bogata. 
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Q. That is on the west coast? 

A. Of Columbia. These steamers go in there with 
materials for this railway. 

Q. Is there a harbor there! 

A. Yes. These steamers are the only steamers from this 
country which go to that port. We have also been carrying 
considerable quantities of material for other manufacturers 
in this country who have been unable to develop a business 
because of the lack of facilities ; for instance in wheelbarrows 
and all sorts of things, track mauls and everything that goes 
into a country of that character. 

Those steamers sail from here about every two months 
and go out with full cargoes of steel, excepting that occa- 
sionally we carry materials for anybody that has them to, 
ship. We endeavored to do some business from eastern Can- 
ada, on account of the lower freight rates by reason of this 
water facility, but the Canadian government refused to issue 
bills of lading from an eastern Canadian port to a British 
Columbia port via the United States, the idea being to leave 
the business for the Canadian railways, and not to give it 
to a water facility originating in New York. 

Q. Do you mean a manifest or a bill of lading? 

A. I meant a manifest. I beg your pardon. I meant 
what we call a white manifest ; an in bond manifest. 

Mb. Lindabury: You left those ships down on the west 
coast of Colombia. We must get up to Vancouver with them. 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. Yes; please proceed. 

A. Those steamers all call at Coronel in Chile, and call 
sometimes at ports like Valparaiso. We have sent tHe ves- 
sels into a port in Ecuador, which is only reached by these ves- 
sels, called Bahia de Caraquiz, where they are building a 
railroad into Ecuador. From there they go to Mazatlan and 
Guaymas and then to Vancouver; sometimes to Victoria. 
Some of our vessels are now going on to Prince Eupert. We 
have secured a contract for building docks at Prince Eupert 

Q. Where is that? 
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A, British Columbia. That is the terminus of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific EaUroad. 

Q. What do they load with coming back, then? 

A. Then we go into the merchandise business to get the 
ships back here again to load them out with steel. The 
steamers are chartered out for lumber or coal to the Grulf 
of California; that is, to Guaymas and Mazatlan. They 
go across to a place called Santa Rosalia and load full car- 
goes of copper matte from the Bolero Mining Company, 
owned by the Eothschilds. Those vessels go, then, from there 
to Dunkirk, France, to discharge this copper. They are then 
chartered again to bring them across the Atlantic and get 
them back here to go on a triangular run again. They gen- 
erally come over with chalk ; occasionally with other commod- 
ities. Just now we are bringing over a cargo of tin plates in 
one of these from Swansea. 

Q. How long does that trip take — ^the round trip ? 

A. From seven and a half to eight months. 

Q. How many ships have you in that service? 

A. We have four ships that we own, or that are owned 
by the Steel Products Company, and two chartered ships. 
There are six ships in that business. 

(Whereupon, a recess was taken until two o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 



JAMES A. FARRELL, 

the witness under examination at the taking of recess, re- 
sumed the stand. 

DHIECT EXAMINATION (Continued) 

By Mk. Sbvekance: 

Q. I notice you have an oflace in Trieste, Austria ; what do 
you sell in Austria? 

A. Wire products, principally, and some pipe. 
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Q. That is manufactured by which subsidiaries ? 

A. The American Steel & Wire Company, and the National 
Tube Company. It is a trans-shipment pojt, and the waro- 
house there. is largely for conveniejice for shipment to ports 
on the Adriatie and ports in Syria and ports in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Q. You speak of ports in Syria; what ports do you do 
business through in Syria? 

A. Beirut. 

Q. What do you sell in the Holy Land and around that 
region? 

A. Mostly wire nails for boxes for dates, for figs and things 
of that kind. 

Q. Any other products? 

A, Some woven wire fencing, some pipe and some gal- 
vanized iron. 

Q. Where does that go, what ports in Syria? Does it go 
around generally through the country, or only near the coast? 

A. Principally the coast ports. 

Q. And it is distributed from there? 

A. Yes ; a great deal of it is taken back into the country. 

Q. Do you sell to consumers or dealers? 

A. Importers, merchants. 

Q. I notice you have on this list Exhibit No. 39 quite a 
large number of firms in Australia ; those are in addition to 
your agents, I suppose, that you testified about? 

A. They handle specialties mostly; they specialize in some 
certain products. 

Q. Where do they get their goods? Do you send them 
direct or do you send them through your warehouse in Aus- 
tralia? 

A. Principally direct, except where concerns are located 
in the interior, but to all coast points they are sent direct. 

Q. How does your trafific move to Australia? 

A. Largely from New York and Baltimore. 

Q. Through Suez? 

A. Through Suez, and some around through the Capes, 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Q. In sailing vessels or steamers? 
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A. Steamers, principally. 

Q. In your own steamers or steamers tliat you operate un- 
der charter, or in linersT 

A. Mostly in regular liners. 

Qi "What liners are there running from New York to 
Australia ? 

A. There are five lines running from here; the Federal 
Steam Navigation Company, the German Australian Line, the 
Hansa Line, which is also a German Line, the United Statea 
and Australian Line, which is a line operated by a group of 
New York merchants, and the American and Australian Line, 
which is an English line. 

Q. And the most of your traffic to Australia goes by one 
of those lines? 

A. Yes; there are four steamers a month to Australia. 

Q. Four steamers a month? 

A. Yes, and two to New Zealand. 

Q. Do these steamers run to New Zealand? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see you have also a number of firms under the head- 
ing of Brazil? 

A. Yes. 

Q. One of them is a New York firm, Thomson — there are 
two, Amsinck and Thomson? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And what kind of business do they handle, and how 
do they handle it?' 

A. They have agencies for certain lines of products ; they 
specialize in one or two things. 

Q. Is that delivered to them direct or through warehouses ?i 

A. It is shipped direct. 

Q. I see you have two agents in Eangoon? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is in Burma? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of goods do you sell in Burma? 

A. We sell large quantities of pipe for the oil wells. It 
is a great oil producing country. 

Q. What else? 
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A. We send woven wire fabrics there for the rice drying 
industries. We send a great deal of wire nails and a consid- 
erable quantity of sheet steel for buildings, houses and so 
forth. 

Q. Which of the subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation con- 
tribute to the sales in Burma'? 

A. The National Tube Company, the American Steel & 
Wire Company and the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany. 

Q. I see you have agents in vari'ous ports in the British 
West Indies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which islands in the British West Indies do you ship 
to? 

A. Jamaica, Trinidad, the Leeward Islands and the 
Bahamas. 

Q. What classes of goods? 

A, General products ; they take a general line of products. 

Q. Furnished by what subsidiaries ? 

A. The American Bridge Company, the American Steel 
& Wire Company, and some street railway material in Ja- 
maica, that we sell from the Lorain Steel Company. 

Q. That is at Johnstown? 

A. That is at Johnstown. 

Q. Do you run boats yourself to the West Indies, or do you 
send your stuff in liners? 

A. Well, in cargo boats, not passenger boats. 

Q. Under charter or otherwise? 

A. Some under charter, and there are various lines oper- 
ating to the West Indies from New York. 

Q. I see you have one agent in Cincinnati who is put down 
here as an agent of the Balkan States. What does he do? 

A. He had a concession from the Boumanian Government 
for a pipe line, and we sold the pipes through him to the 
Eoumanian Government. He is just a special agent. 

Q. Then you have a firm here at Varna, Bulgaria. 

A. We do considerable business in Bulgaria in wire prod- 
ucts, some pipe and steel sheets; that covers it, I think. 

Q. What subsidiaries furnish those? 
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A. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, American 
Steel & Wire Company and the National Tube Company. 

Q. Where is Varna located? Is it a port or an interior 
town? 

A. Varna is an interior town. The port is Constantza. 

Q. That is a port on the Black Sea? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you reach that port from America with prod- 
ucts? 

A. Well, we have built up a considerable business there, 
and as the result of that a line was established. We furnish 
the nucleus of the cargo. It is known as the American Levant 
Line, now operating between New York and Mediterranean 
ports. 

Q. Who else ship by that line aside from your company? 

A. Manufacturers of various kinds of goods; merchandise 
of all kinds. 

Q. Steel and other kinds? 

A. Occasionally some steel. 

Q. You say you were instrumental in some way in getting 
it started? 

A. Our goods were formerly sent to Hamburg and were 
sent out by the Dutch Levant Line. We built up the nucleus 
of the business — the steamers sail every six weeks — and we 
were able to offer these steamers from 3,000 to 5,000 tons of 
cargo, and then the firm put on this line of steamers, a British 
firm, to ship over there. 

Q. There are a number of fiirms here under the heading 
Central America. In what states do you do business there? 

A. Salvador, Costa Eica, Nicaragua, Venezuela and Guata- 
mala. 

Q. And Honduras? 

A. And Honduras, British Honduras and Spanish Hon- 
duras. 

Q. What classes of products go to that region? 

A. Wire products, galvanized iron, some tin plate, a con- 
siderable quantity of light rails for the plantations, pipe and 
bridge material pretty largely, for highway bridges and rail- 
road bridges. 
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Q. What companies among the subsidiaries of the Steel 
Corporation furnish the goods that are sold in Central Amer- 
ica? 

A. The American Steel & Wire Company, the National 
Tube Company, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
the American Bridge Company, the Carnegie Steel Company 
and the Lorain Steel Company. 

Q. Is that a large or a small business? 

A. It is a large business in the aggregate, oyer the whole 
of the Central American States. 

Q. Is it increasing or otherwise? 

A. Increasing. 

Q. You mentioned this morning that you had a number of 
agents in Chile. I see on this exhibit a large number of fintts 
mentioned under the heading of Chile. 

A. They are sub-agents of our offices. 

Q. They sell to consumers or merchants, or to whom'? 

A. Mostly to the plantations and to the nitrate producers. 

Q. You spoke this morning of certain business that you 
are doing in the way of rails in the United States of Colombia, 
South America. What other classes of business do you do in 
Colombia than that, if any? 

A. Pipe for water works, sheet iron, wire products and 
some beams and angles, bars, and materials of that character. 

Q. I see you have about eight agencies down there. How 
do those agents sell, to whom? 

A, They sell to smaller merchants ; they are mostly ISLrge 
merchants like Pombo Hermanos— Pombo Brothers, Gartar 
gena. They sell to smaller merchants. 

Q. That traflSc to Colombia— that is, I am speaking of that 
that moves by the Carribean Sea— does that move by liners 
or chartered vessels? 

A. Mostly by small passenger vessels which also carry 
cargo ; there are three or four of them. 

Q. I observe that you have a number of agents in Cuba. 
What kind of business do you do in Cuba? 

A. We do a general business in Cuba, about $5,000,000 a 
year, materials for sugar grinders, railway materials, and 
corrugated iron for buildings, pipe for water works, mate- 
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rials for street railways and building material. We build a 
great many sugar houses or grinding houses there. 

Q. Who erects those? 

A. We send our own force down there to erect them. 

Q. Which company of the subsidiaries furnishes that? 

A. The American Bridge Company, 

Q. Which ones of the subsidiaries contribute to this traffic 
that goes to Cuba? 

A. The Carnegie Steel Company, the National Tube 
Company, the American Steel & Wire Company, the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company and the Lorain Steel Com- 
pany. 

Q. I see you have an agent in Cyprus, the Island of 
Cyprus in the Mediterranean? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you sell in Cyprus? 

A. Mostly fine wire products. 

Q. How is that stuff handled, direct or through some of 
your European warehouses? 

A. Direct, generally. We ship from here to Piraeus in 
Greece, and it is trans-shipped around there in small boats. 

Q. Do you have other business than wire business in 
Cyprus? 

A. It is small business. 

Q. There is some general business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Furnished by different subsidiaries? 

A. Different companies. 

Q. You have an agent in Denmark? 

A. At Copenhagen. 

Q. Wbat is the nature of the business you do in Denmark? 

A. Our business in Iceland is all trans-shipped from 
Copenhagen, and our Copenhagen agent sells a considerable 
quantity of woven wire fence, and pipe to the gas company, 
and some sheets for deep stamping work, forming up into 
utensils and one thing and another. 

Q. Which subsidiaries of the Corporation furnish the 
Danish market? 

A. The American Bridge Company, for highway bridges 
in Iceland. They are trans-shipped from Copenhagen. The 
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American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, the American Steel 
& "Wire Company and the National Tube Company. 

Q. You spoke of highway bridges for Iceland. Do you 
erect those yourself, or are they erected for you? 
A. They are erected for us. 
Q. You do not send your men to Iceland? 
A. No; the man that does this work there was formerly 
connected with one of our companies, a Dane, who went out 
from Copenhagen to Reykjavik. 

Q. And he does that erecting work? 
A. Yes. 

Q. You have already spoken, I think, of the Dutch East 
Indies, Batavia. 
A. Yes. 

Q. I see you have several agencies in the Dominican Ee- 
public. 
A. Yes. 

Q. What do you sell down there? 

A. Principally galvanized iron, some pipe, and light rails 
for plantations, and bridges. 

Q. How many of the subsidiaries supply that? 

A. The Carnegie Steel Company, the American Bridge 

Company, the National Tube Company, the American Steel & 

Wire Company and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 

Q. The American Bridge Company do business down 

there? 

A. Yes, bridges. 

Q. Do you have your own men erect them? 
A. Yes. We have men there now who are finishing up 
some work at the present time. 

Q. I see you have some agencies in London, outside of 
your general offices there? 
A. Yes. 

Q. What sort of goods do they handle, and what is theiip 
destination? 

A. They are mostly agents for some commodities such as 
rail bonds for street railways, copper rail bonds, and woven 
wire fencing; and we sell in some form the tack plates for 
shoe nails in the Leicester district to the branches of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company. 
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Q. Are those goods manufactured in England? 

A. Similar goods are manufactured there. 

Q. That is what I mean. And you are able to do some 
business in competition with them? 

A. In some of these high grade specialties. 

Q. I see you have an agent in Formosa. I am skipping 
over the world, but I am taking it up alphabetically. 

A. At Tai-wan. 

Q. Formosa is a Japanese dependency, is it not! 

A. Yes, it is a Japanese possession. 

Q. Located off the coast of China 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you sell there! 

A. Mostly rails to the sugar plantations there. 

Q. How does that traffic move! Direct from here or 
through some other means of shipment? 

A. Formerly shipped to Hong Kong and trans-shipped 
there. We have vessels g'oing there occasionally now. They 
call at Tai-wan, which is a port. 

Q. What are those vessels, are they under charter! 

A. No, they are the regular vessels. They operate to 
the Far East, but if we collect enough cargo they will go 
there, say 800 or 900 or 1,000 tons. 

Q. What do you say you ship there chiefly! 

A. Light rails for sugar plantations. 

Q. Anything else? 

A. Some Corrugated iron, some telephone and telegraph 
wire. 

Q. Which of the subsidiaries furnish that! 

A. The Carnegie Steel Company, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company and the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. 

Q. I see you have two agents in Paris; what do they sell? 

A. One sells rails principally to French buyers who have 
interests in other countries; that is, who are building rail- 
roads in other countries ; and the other agent sells street rail- 
way material. And there are in Paris a number of home 
ioffices of concerns located all over the world. There are a 
good many concerns in Peru that have offices in Paris, and 
concerns in various parts of South America. Their home 
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office is in Paris ; that is true largely of Umgiiay and Argen- 
tina. 

Q. Do you make sales through your various agents for 
shipments to go to these other countries? 

A. Yes, we sell wherever the buyers are located, 

Q. What classes of goods do you sell there, all sorts? 

A. Practically all kinds of goods. 

Q. Do you have an agent in Cape Town for German South- 
west Africa? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What kind of stuff do you sell in German Southwest 
Africa? 

A. Not very much. 

Q. The Germans take care of that market pretty well? 

A. Yes; occasionally we get some orders. We buy a 
great deal of palm oil for the tin plate industry there, and 
occasionally we trade in steel materials for palm oil, do a 
trading business. 

Q. In Greece, I see you have an agent there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In Piraeus; what do you sell in Greece? 

A. We sold gas pipe there for a number of years to the 
Athens Gas Light Company. - Then we have sold consid- 
erable quantities of wire products and sheet steel materials, 
and some Carnegie material. 

Q. How does that stuff move to Greece, direct from 
New York? 

A. Direct; it goes to Piraeus. 

Q. In the Island of Hayti, what do you sell there? 

A. At the present time we are furnishing the material 
for constructing the Hayti Railway. 

Q. What classes of material, steel rails? 

A. Yes, steel rails, steel telegraph poles, railway track 
accessories, telephone and telegraph wires, and quite a good 
many bridges, small bridges and viaducts. 

Q. Do you erect those yourselves 'or do you have them 
erected for you? 

A. We are erecting the largest. 

Q. With men sent from this countrv? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. The American Bridge Company? 

A. The American Bridge Company. 

Q. Which of the snhsidiaries are in the Hayti traflSc? 

A. The American Bridge Company, the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the American Steel & Wire Company, the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company, and to some extent the 
National Tube Company. 

Q. I see you have two agents in the Hawaiian Islands. 
What do you sell there? 

A. We have two agents at Honolulu. 

Q. What do you sell in the Hawaiian Islands? 

A. One sells bar steel and horse shoes and general Car- 
negie products. The other sells wire products and sheet steel 
and tubular products. 

Q. Do you have a large '(w a small business in the Hawaiian 
Mands? 

A. Considerable business. 

Q. How does that trafPe move? 

A. Mostly via the Isthmus of Tehuantepee, and some via 
San Francisco. 

Q. Mostly by Tehuantepee? 

A. Yes. " 

Q. Not by Panama? 

A. Not at present. 

Q. The American Hawaiian ships go directly from the 
Isthmus to Honolulu, do they not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you done any of the Government work in the 
Hawaiian Islands? 

A. Yes, ^e have built the Pearl Harbor Drydock. 

Q. Is that a large order? 

A. A very large contract. We furnished considerable 
material for the government for various purposes in connec- 
tion with the Naval Station. 

Q. Is the drydock under construction, or is it finished? 

A. I think the drydock is completed. We delivered the 
materials there about a year ago, and encountered some 
vicissitudes in getting the material there. 

Q. But you did not erect the drydock? 

A. No. " 
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Q. You have two agents in Holland. What do you sell 
through those agencies? 

A. Those are buying offices, mostly for the Dutch East 
Indies, Sumatra, Borneo and Java. 

Q. These are home offices of the concerns out there! 
A. Nearly all the concerns of the Dutch East Indies have 
offices in Amsterdam 'or Eotterdam, and people there call 
on them to secure their orders. 

Q. I observe four different agents in the Italian business. 
What do you sell ia Italy? 

A. We have an office at Milan that handles pipe exclu- 
sively; and an office at Genoa which we established for the 
purpose of developing business in the Tennessee Coal & 
Iron Company's foundry iron, Italy being a large market for 
foundry iron; and favorable opportunities exist there very 
occasionally to ship there in cotton vessels, ship the iron with 
the cotton. 

Q. Do you do any general steel business in Italy? 
A. No ; the duties are very high. 
Q. The duties are so high that you cannot? 
A. Yes, and there are very large steel works in Italy at 
the present time at Savona, and one near Naples. 

Q. You have three agents in Japan; what do you sell 
there? 

A. We do a large business in Japan, about $6,000,000 a 
year. We have an agent at Yokahama, one at Kobe and one 
at Nagasaki. 

Q. What do you seU in Japan? 

A. Wire nails, about 300,000 kegs of wire nails a year. We 
seU cionsiderable quantities of pipe and large quantities of 
railway materials, bridges, light gauges of sheets, and some 
tin plate, and considerable quantities of street railway 
materials. 

Q. Which of the subsidiaries of the corporation furnish 
the materials that go to Japan? 

A. The Carnegie Steel Company, the American Steel & 
Wire Company, the American Bridge Company, the Americar 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company, the National Tube Company and 
the Lorain Steel Company. 

Q. How does the traffic move to Japan? 
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A. Via the Suez Canal. 

Q. Does it move in regular line ships or do you charter 
vessels ? 

A. We charter a great many ships. 

Q. You charter a great many ships? 

A. Yes, there are from three to four ships a month direct 
to New York from Japanese ports. 

Q. You mean liners or tramps, or what ? 

A. Cargo ships. 

Q. I mean, do they make regular sailings and belong to 
some of the companies ? 

A. Yes ; there are four or five companies operating to the 
Far East, and we charter a great many vessels, sometimes 
have four or five ships going out there with whole cargoes. 

Q. At one time? 

A. At one time. We frequently have as much as 25,000 
tons a month to move to Japan, and the regular steamers 
will take about 3,000 tons in a ship, and there are four ships 
a month. That leaves about 12,000 tons to take care of, 
which we have to go out and charter ships for. 

Q. Where do you find those ships? 

A. Generally charter them in London, at the Baltic Ex- 
change, through the London office. 

Q. Do you load these ships exclusively with your 
own products? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have an agency in Korea? 

A. At Seoul. 

Q. What do you sell there? 

A. Principally railway materials and bridge materials. 
We furnished the materials for the Seoul and Pusan road. 
We also built a railroad up to the Yalu Eiver at the time 
of the outbreak of the Russia-Japanese War, at An-tung. 

Q. Outside of railway material what do you sell in Korea? 

A. There are a number of mining companies there to 
whom we sell general supplies, corrugated iron and various 
kinds of materials. 

Q. How does that traffic move, the same as the Japanese, 
or 'otherwise? 

A. That goes direct to Fusan in Korea. 
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Q. By regular line boats? 
A. Yes, loj' these regular steamers. 

Q. Which companies of the subsidiaries of the corporation 
are engaged in that traffic? 

A, The American Bridge Company, the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company and the 
National Tube Company. 

Q. I see you have an agent at Mauritius? 
A. Yes, Scott & Company, Port Louis. 

Q. What do you sell on the Island of Mauritius? 
A. We sell sheet iron and wire products, and pipe--it is 
not a large business— and some wire- nails. 

Q. That is off the coast of India, is it not? 

A. Africa. 

Q. Between Africa and India on the east side? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which ones of the subsidiaries take part in that busi- 
ness? 

A. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, the 
National Tube Company and the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. 

Q. I observe that in addition to the agents you testified 
about this morning, in Mexico, a large number of firms and 
individuals are mentioned in different places; how do they 
do business? 

A. Mostly through our Mexico City Office. We have ap 
agent for cotton ties at Torreon, in Mexico. We have agents 
for different other commodities in different places, 

Q. Do you operate boats of your' own to Mexico with 
cargoes?^ 

A. No^ these Vancouver boats call on the West coast. 

Q. I mean on the East coast. 

A^ No, there are a number of lines running from here, 
the Ward Line and the American Cuban Line run there, and 
the lines running out of the Gulf from Mobile and New Or- 
leans. 

Q. I see you have an agent in Newfoundland. 

A. At Stl Jbhn's. 

Q. O'Driscoll? 
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Q. What kind of business do you do in Newfoundland? 

A. Largely railway rails, through Mr. Reid, with the New- 
foundland Railway Company. At the present time we have 
an order for 6,000 tons of rails for that railroad. 

Q. Newfoundland is not a part of the Dominion of Canada? 
Is it separate? 

A. Separate. 

Q. Do the Canadian tariffs apply there? 

A. No, they have their own tariff, which is a very favor- 
able tariff to this country, a low tariff. 

Q. Which companies furnish the commodities that go to 
Newfoundland? 

A. We sell general products there j the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the American Bridge Company, the National Tube 
Company, the American Steel & Wire Company and the Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 

Q. I see you have a number of agencies in New Zealand. 

A. Yes, Wellington, Dunedin and Lyttleton. 

Q. What do you sell in New Zealand? 

A. Principally wire products. There is a preferential tariff 
in New Zealand in favor of Great Britain of $5 a ton, which 
effectually keeps us out of that market in everything except 
high grade products, 

Q. By wire products what do you mean? 

A. Principally woven wire fences, and some kinds of wire 
nails. 

Q. Nothing else sold there at present? 

A. No, there is a duty against us. We have a handicap 
of $5 a ton in competition with G-reat Britain in the New 
Zealand market. 

Q. On rails? 

A. On everything. 

Q. You have already spoken of Nicaragua. I see you 
have two agents in Norway? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you sell in Norway? 

A. High carbon steel wire for baling wood pulp, a special 
grade of wire that we manufacture for that purpose, having 
a high tensile strength. 
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Q. You have two agents there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you sell anything else but that ? 

A. We sell some sheet iron there and occasionally some 
pipes. 

Q. Do you ship direct? 

A. We ship direct to Christiania. 

Q. By the Norwegian Line? 

A. There are several lines, and the Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican line. 

Q. I see you have three agencies in Nova Scotia. What 
do you sell in Nova Scotia? 

A. We have an agent at Halifax and one at Yarmouth. 
We sell general products there; it is not a large business. 

Q. Not a large business? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. The Philippine Islands? 

A. We have agents at Manila. 

Q. What do you sell in the Philippines? 

A. Practically all products that are consumed in the mar- 
kets there, iron and steel products. 

Q. Do you sell iron products, or only steel? 

A. Yes, we sell iron and steel, that is channels and beams 
and angles, bridges, wire products, sheet iron, tin plate, pipe 
— a large line of products. 

Q. Where do you get your iron? I thought you sold only 
steel products. You said iron and steel products. 

A. Well, steel products— we call them that. 

Q. I mean your product is steel. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a large business in the Philippines? 
A. Quite large, yes. 
Q. How does that move? 

A. Our largest customer is an agent of the Insular Depart- 
ment there, a governmental department there. 
Q. How does that traffic move ? 
A. New York via Suez. 
Q. What kind of vessels? 
A. Cargo boats. 
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Q. Do you mean by that boats that have regular trips 
there, line boats? 

A. Yes, the boats work out there with a general cargo and 
come back with hemp and sugar from Java, and they get back 
here and keep working around all the time. 

Q. In the Republic of Panama, what do you sell there ? 

A. General products, bridges and rails, steel products gen- 
erally. 

Q. All classes! 

A. All classes. 

Q. How does that traffic move, in Panama Eailway boats ? 

A. Panama Railway and other lines, the Hamburg- Ameri- 
can and the United Fruit Company and other lines. 

Q. It is furnished by various subsidiaries, is it? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. Which ones! 

A. The American Bridge Company, the Carnegie Steel 
Company, the National Tube Company, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, the American Steel & Wire Company, 
and the Lorain Steel Company. 

Q. Do you erect your own work down there that is done 
by the Bridge Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You send your men down, do you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Paraguay, what do you sell in Paraguay? 

A. We sell at Asuncion ; we have an office there. Galvan- 
ized iron, wire, pipe and railway materials. 

Q. Any wire products? 

A. Wire products. 

Q. Which of the subsidiaries of the Corporation are re- 
presented in that business? 

A. The Carnegie Steel Company, the American Bridge 
Company, the National Tube Company, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company and the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. 

Q. Is that a substantial business? 

A. A good business for Paraguay. 

Q. Is it increasing? 
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A. Increasing all the time. The financial sitnation is 
not very strong there. 

Q. Porto Eico? 

A- We do a large business in Porto Eico. 

Q. And you have agents there? 

A. "We have agents there. 

Q. What classes of goods do you sell in Porto Eico? 

A. Bridge material, railway material, sheet iron, tin 
plate, wire products, tubular products and street railway 
material. 

Q. Which of the subsidiaries supply that material? 

A- The Carnegie Steel Company, the American Bridge 
Company, the National Tube Company, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company, the American Steel & Wire Company 
and the Lorain Steel Company. 

Q. You say it is a large traffic; how large is it? 

A. About two millions a year we do there. 

Q. I observe that you have an agent in Lisbon, Portugal? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you sell there? 

A. Pipe, usually, and we do business with the Madeiras 
and the Azores from Lisbon. That is, the products that are 
bought for those islands are bought in Lisbon or in Oporto, 
principally. 

Q. Is that a substantial trade? 

A No, not a large trade, but one worth seeMng. 

Q. Is it a growing trade? 

A- Growing, yes. 

Q. Do you seU anything that is consumed in Portugal 
itself? 

A. Yes, we sell considerable quantities of pipe, and some 
sheet iron and materials for the street railways. We have 
sold the Lisbon and Oporto tramways their materials for 
years, street railway rails and railway accessories. 

Q. Whidi of the subsidiaries furnish the materials for 
that? 

A. The National Tube Company, the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, the American Steel & Wire Company and the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 
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Q. Eoumania, do you sell goods in Roumania? 

A. Yes, we have an office there at Bucharest. 

Q. What do you sell there? 

A. Principally pipe for the oil well developments. There 
have been very important discoveries of oil in Roumania. 
The industry is controlled by the government, and at the 
present time we are furnishing the Roumanian government 
with 30,000 tons of pipe for that development. We are send- 
ing that over in full cargo steamers. 

Q. Where do they discharge their cargo? 

A. At Constantza. 

Q. On the Black Sea? 

A. On the Black Sea. 

Q. What other materials do you ship to Roumania aside 
from pipe? 

A. Nothing, comparatively speaking. 

Q. In addition to the agents you spoke of this morning in 
South Africa, I see there are a large number here, a dozen or 
fifteen others. Do you do business through your general 
agents there, or how do you do business? 

A. The ones in Natal, Port Elizabeth and East London 
work through London, and the one at Durban works through 
Johannesburg. 

Q. As to the South Pacific Islands, you have an agency in 
Sydney? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What classes of goods do they handle for you? 

A. Corrugated iron and pipe principally, some wire pro- 
duets, small shipments of steel bars, and occasionally a little 
bridge material. That business is largely done by sailing ves- 
sels from Sydney that trade around through the South Pacific 
Islands. 

Q. Do you supply that through your warehouse in Aus- 
tralia? 

A. Largely through our Sydney warehouse. 

Q. That is a fairly good business? 

A. It is a diversified and growing business. Some of those 
islands are fairly large. 

Q. And it is furnished Tiy which of the subsidiaries? 
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A. Tlie Carnegie Steel Company, the American Bridge 
Company, the National Tube Company, the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company and the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. 

Q. Sweden; you have an agency in Stockholm? 

A. We have an agency in Stockholm. 

Q. What do you sell in Sweden! 

A. Largely galvanized sheets, pipe, and some wire pro- 
duets. 

Q. Anything else that you think of? 

A. No, except tubes. 

Q. Which of the subsidiaries furnish those products? 

A. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company and the National Tube Company. 

Q. What do you sell in Scotland? 

A. Woven wire fences. 

Q. That is sold through the Liverpool office, I see. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that manufactured in England? 

A. Not to any great extent. The poultry netting is manu- 
factured there, but they have not gone into the weaving of 
these larger fabrics for fencing purposes. 

Q. Are you able to sell in the English and Scotch markets 
the classes of commodities that are made in their local mills? 

A. No, we probably get $90 a ton for the material that 
we sell over there. 

Q. Tasmania ; you have three agents there ? 

A. Hobart and Launceston. 

Q. What do you sell in Tasmania? 

A. Just now we are furnishing material for a street rail- 
way from Hobart to Launceston. We sell considerable quan- 
tities of galvanized iron, some wire rope for the tin mines 
there, and considerable quantities of tin plate for the pine- 
apple canning industry. 

Q. Is that a good, substantial business over there in Tas- 
mania ? 

A. It is a good business for Tasmania. I do not want to 
be facetious about these things at all. 

Q. But it is a good, substantial business? 

A. A good business. 
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Q. That is not as big a country as Eussia; I understand 
that. How does the traffic move from here? 

A. Principally to Australia and trans-shipped, but occas- 
ionally, when we can collect 800 or 1,000 tons of cargo, the 
vessels will go into Hobart. 

Q. Which subsidiaries furnish the traffic that goes there? 

A. The Lorain Steel Company, the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, the National Tube Company, the American Steel & 
Wire Company, and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany. 

Q. You said the only traffic in Scotland was woven wire. 
Haven't you sold girder rails in Scotland? 

A. Yes, we sell rails. The Griasgow street railways have 
always bought their rails from us. There has been a great 
deal of opposition to it, and in fact there is a great deal of 
opposition every time we get a contract in England. We re- 
cently secured a contract from a Manchester corporation, 
which is a body that has control of the municipal undertak- 
ings, and we were the lowest bidders on the order for rails 
and other materials, and it was the subject of discussion in 
the Manchester County Council, and the contract was finally 
cancelled and given to local makers, because of the agitation 
there on the part of the labor unions. 

Q. You spoke this morning of sending goods through 
Beirut into Asia. I observe on this exhibit an agent at 
Messina, Sicily. 

A. That is not Sicily ; that is Mersina in Syria. 

Me. Seveeancb: Then that ought to be corrected.. Will 
you allow me to correct that? 
Mr. Dickinson : Yes. 
The Witness : That should be Mersina, Syria. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. Do the classes of goods that you mentioned this morn- 
ing or this afternoon, as handled through Beirut, cover all 
the goods you sell in that region? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Turkey in Europe; you have an agent in Constanti- 
nople? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. What do you sell there? 

A. We have a large office in Constantinople. We sell wire 
products there, and pipe, and railway materials and some 
bridge material. 

Q. What subsidiaries contribute to that business? 

A. The American Bridge Company, the National Tube 
Company, the American Steel & Wire Company, and also the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 

Q. How does that traffic move, direct from New York? 

A. Direct by this line that I spoke of. 

Q. The Levant Line? 

A. The American Levant Line, 

Q. In Uruguay, you have two agencies there? 

A. Montevideo. 

Q. What do you sell in Uruguay? 

A. Railway materials, galvanized iroUj large quantities of 
wire products and some pipe and sheet steel. 

Q. How do you move that traffic down to Uruguay! 

A. Direct from New York. 

Q. In liners or chartered ships? 

A. Some in chartered vessels, some in regular liners. 15B 
vessels left here for the Eiver Plate last year, so there was 
plenty of opportunity. 

Q. You have five agencies in Venezuela, I see. What do 
you sell in Venezuela? 

A. Those agents are located at different places. Some 
sell corrugated iron, some barbed wire, some bar steel and 
some pipe. 

Q. Which of the subsidiaries furnish that? 

A. The Carnegie Steel Company, the American Steel & 
Wire Company, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
and the National Tube Company. 

Q. Now we have gone through this long list, and I observe 
that with the exception of one shipment of rails to Western 
Canada you have not spoken of any export business done by 
the Illinois Steel Company. Has the Illinois Steel Company 
ever been able to do an export business? 

A. It has not. 

Q. Was it previous to the time it was taken over by the 
United States Steel Corporation? 
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A. No. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Because of its geographical position. 

Q. Explain a little further., 

A. In order to send a shipment of rails from the Illinoisi 
Steel Company to Australia, for example, it would be neces- 
sary to bring them down the Great Lakes, down the St. Law- 
rence, and when it got to Montreal we would have to have 
steamers to take them away, and as a matter of fact up to 1904 
there were no lines of steamers operating to these various 
markets, other than the passenger liners operating from 
Montreal to Europe, and passenger ships as a rule do not 
carry steel products. 

Q. Why could they not have been operated through New 
York, by rail to New York and thence by boat? 

A. Because of the difference in freight rate. The freight 
rate at that time was $5.40 a ton, compared with a freight rate 
from Pittsburgh of $2.60; and in 1903 — oh, you are talking 
about prior? 

Q. I am talking about previous to the organization of the 
Steel Corporation? 

A. It was a question of freight rates. 

Q. Had the Illinois Steel Company ever done any export 
business or attempted to do any? 

A. They may have attempted to do some business, but 
they have never done any to my knowledge. As a matter of 
fact at the present time our export business from the Illinois 
Steel Company is less than two per cent, of its total output, 
and that business goes to north of Chicago, into Winnepeg 
and places of that kind ; it does not reach out into the markets 
of the world. 

Q. What would you say, from your knowledge of the 
foreign business as it existed in 1901, as to whether the Illi- 
nois Steel Company could succesfully have entered into that 
branch of the trade, having the facilities they had at that 
time, namely, mills at Chicago? 

A. It would have been necessary for them to conduct the 
business at a great sacrifice, and it would have been an un- 
economic thing for them to have attempted. 

Q. Would it have been a profitable business? 
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A. No. 

Q. Could the Federal Steel Company have gone into that 
business with the mill it had at Lorain and the mill at Johns- 
town, other than the Johnstown products? 

A. No, other than Johnstown. The Johnstown mill was 
a manufacturer of points, frogs, crossings and switches for 
street railways, special track work. 

Q. Was there a sufficient output and sufficient demand for 
the output in foreign countries for the Johnstown mill to 
justify it in maintaining agencies and going into that busi- 
ness? 

A. It maintained an office in London jointly with two or 
three other companies. 

Q. And the business was not large, or was it large ? 

A. The business was constantly growing. The Johnstown 
department has always done more or less foreign business 
because of the character of its material. 

Q. Could the Johnstown company have done business on 
as economical a basis as it could when it was yoked up with 
the companies doing other lines ? 

A. No, owing to lack of selling facilities and lack of offices 
all over the world, and lack of opportunity to ship combined 
cargoes. 

Q. Was the product of the Federal Steel Company at the 
Johnstown plant in competition with any other of the sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation when they 
were taken over? 

A. Not in competition with any of them. 

Q. It manufactured a product which was not manufaci 
tured by any other subsidiary, did it not? 

A. That is right. 

Q. In addition to establishing these agencies in foreign 
countries, these foreign selling agencies, what methods were 
adopted by the Steel Products Company for the purpose of 
pushing its business in foreign countries? 

A. At the time of the formation of the company some sub. 
sidiaries had various offices. In London, for example there 
were seven different companies with seven different offices 
Those offices were all combined in one office, and departments 
of the busmess established. We were handicapped to a con- 
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siderable extent for lack of proper cable codes, catalogues, 
and, prior to the formation of the Corporation, insufficient 
facilities to manufacture the diversified lines of goods re- 
quired in those markets. 

Q. What did you do about publishing a catalogue of your 
goods ? 

A. A catalogue was compiled shortly after the formation 
of the Steel Products Company and printed in various 
languages, and sent to our various offices. 

Q. Has that been reprinted from time to time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How often? 

A. Well, it is necessary to make corrections of tables and 
data, and it requires a* new catalogue about once a year. 

Q. Now, do the other companies of the world buy and sell 
their products by the same weights and measures that we use? 

A. No, we do business in every market in the world in ac- 
cordance with the customs existing in the market. We always 
sell in the weights and measures and in the moneys current 
in the market that we are doing business in. 

Q. There are many countries using the metric system, are 
there not? 

A. Yes, many countries using the metric system. 

Q. And you do business under the metric system in those 
countries ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Severance: I ask to have this catalogue identified. 
(The catalogue was marked "Defendant's Exhibit 
(Farrell) No. 40, for identification.") 

Q. I show you defendant's exhibit 40. Is that a catalogue 
of the United States Steel Products Export Company? 

A. Yes, the United States Steel Products Company. 

Q. I see it is entitled "United States Steel Products Ex- 
port Company." 

A. The name was changed. 

Q. That is for 1909? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is this a fair sample of the character of catalogues you 
issue annually, as you have stated? 
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A. Except that most of them are bound in leather; that 
happens to be bound in paper. 

Q. I am speaking of the contents. 
A. The contents, yes. 

ilE. Setebajj CE : I offer that in evidence. 

Mb. Dickixsox : That is excepted to as irrelevant and in- 
competent. 

(The catalogue referred to was offered in evidence and 
marked " i^ef endant 's Exhibit (Farrell) Xo. 40, May 12, 
1913," and wiU be found in the volume of exhibits.) 

Mb. Lixdabtjbt: I think it had better be stipulated tha* 
that need not be printed. 

Mb. Dickixsox : Very well ; just enter that stipulation on 
the record. Do you want to dictate the form of it ? 

Me. Lixdabtjey: I think if he put down what we said it 
would be enough. 

Me. Dickixsox : All right. 

By Mb. Seyeeaxce: 

Q. Tou say these are printed in different lang^uages? 
What languages do you print them in? 

A. Spanish, French, and Portugese for Brazil. 

Q. How widely are they circulated? 

A. They are sent by our various offices to the merchants 
and customers throughout the countries in which those offices 
are located. 

Q. Did the United States Steel Corporation, at the time 
this catalogue was printed, manufacture all the different 
articles that are therein mentioned? 

A. "We do a re-sale business. 

Q. You do some re-sale business : that is what I want to 
get at. 

A. I am not certain that there may not be some articles, 
but substantially it did. 

Q. Substantially it did make all these articles? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Tou say you do some re-sale business; what do you 
mean by that? 

A. Frequently we purchase various kinds of merchandise 
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that are more or less collateral with the lines we are selling, 
to go with our products. For instance, we sold a lot of Sheet 
Steel Piling a short time ago for some dock work in Sumatra, 
and our office requested us to purchase a pile driver and 
ship it along with it, so we bought the pile driver and sent it 
along with the steel piling in order to accomplish the work. 

Q. That is a mere incident, however? 

A. That is a part of the daily things they are doing all 
the time. 

Me. Linuabuby: You do not catalogue the pile driver? 
The Witness: No, we do not. 

By Mb. Sevebance : 

Q. And you think there may be a few things catalogued 
here, a few things that you do not make ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose you look and see. 

A. I think there are, but I am not sure that there are. 

Me. Lindabury: Look at the index in the back. 
The Witness: Yes, that will help me. (Examines index.) 
There are some few things. 

By Me. Sbveeance : 

Q. But in general you would say that these are your own 
manufacture ? 

A. Practically everything in the catalogue. I notice two 
or three small items such as brass gate valves, and I am not 
certain whether we make those. 

Q. In doing this business in foreign countries have you 
been handicapped in any way by the fact that foreign bankers 
have financed the business of these smaller countries? 

A. Yes ; that is a condition that we are contending with all 
the time. A great many of these projects in foreign countries 
are financed by European bankers, and stipulations are made 
that the materials shall be bought in the country where the 
financing is being accomplished. 

Q. And you have had to fight against that all the time? 

A. Yes, that has been a tremendous factor and is a tre- 
mendous factor in the business. 
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Q. "What have you done in the way of investigation of the 
needs of various countries and their ways of doing business, 
in order to enable you to push this business? 

A. We have made, and are making, exhaustive studies of 
the conditions in all of these markets all the time. 

Q. Getting reports? 

A. Eeports, and sending people to those markets and 
studving the conditions in the markets, and endeavoring as 
far as possible to do the business in conformity with the 
usages of the market. 

Qi. How about your correspondence from your New York 
office, in what language do you conduct that correspondence 
with your customers? 

A. Tiiat is conducted in the language of the country that 
we are doing the business with, irrespective of what it is, 
whether it is Italian, French or Portugese or Hindustani, 
Chinese or Japanese, or any language. 

Q. That is, you keep a force of men in your office here in 
New York who are able to conduct correspondence in all these 
foreign languages? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now in building up this business as you have, has tbe 
Steel Products Company been free and independent in its 
business, or have you operated under pools and agreements 
with foreign manufacturers and competitors? 

A. We have not operated under any pools or agreements 
with foreign manufacturers or competitors. 

Q. Either as to prices or location? 

A. Neither as to prices nor location. 

Q. What is the fact as to whether or not you have had any 
pools or agreements with domestic manufacturers as to 
foreign trade? 

A. We haven't had any. 

Q. But the business has been conducted independently, 
has it? 

A. Independently. 

Q. Has there been any contract or agreement or pool ar- 
rangement between you and foreign manufacturers by which 
you have agreed to stay out of any market if they would stay 
out of this market? 
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A. No. 

Q. Have you at times purchased goods for export from 
competitive companies in this country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Under what conditions ? 

A. We purchase a great many rails from our competitors. 
Occasionally our people in some country will take an order 
for a specification which it may not be possible for us to filL 
At times we have bought rails which called for Cuban ores 
to be used as the basis of manufacture, and we bought those 
from the Maryland Steel Company. There are times when 
we have been unable to make deliveries promptly because of 
mill conditions, and we bought materials from other rail 
makers here. 

Q. In those cases where you have bought the manu- 
factured goods of other rail makers, have you re-sold them 
at a profit? 

A. Always at a profit. 

Q. What have you done in the way of freely furnishing 
information about steamship routes and conditions of foreign 
markets and that sort of thing to American manufacturers of 
all kinds, whether competitors or otherwise ? 

Mb. Dickinson : That is excepted to as irrelevant and in- 
competent. 

Me. Sevebance: Go ahead. 

The Witness : Our ofiice is an encyclopedia for the manu- 
facturers of the United States, particularly in iron and steel 
and those collateral lines. We have never hesitated to give 
information with regard to conditions in countries, and the 
credits of people whom we may have been doing business 
with and especially facilities and information generally with 
regard to tariffs in countries, and railway facilities, for in- 
ternal distribution, and information generally. 

We have even distributed catalogues for customers and 
we have loaned our salesmen in different countries for short 
periods to some manufacturer who may be interested in devel- 
oping some trade of some kind in his line of goods. 

Q. What, if anything, has the Corporation done in the way 
of furnishing raw or semi-finished materials to American 
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manufacturers of finished goods, below the current market 
prices, so as to enable them to get into the foreign markets! 

Mr. Dickinson : That is excepted to as irrelevant and in- 
competent. 

The Witness: We have done that pretty generally to 
manufacturers. I had prepared under my direction a list, I 
think, of about 158 manufacturers to whom we had made 
special allowances in order to enable them to develop a foreign 
business. 

By Mb. Sbvebanoe: , 

Q. How much is the annual value of the raw or semi-fin- 
ished materials that you sell to American manufacturers at 
reduced prices for that purpose, in round figures ? 

A. That is, the value of the material? 

Q. The value of what you sell them? 

A. Approximately $30,000,000. 

Q. And those goods are made up by American manufac- 
turers and sent abroad for sale ? 

A. Yes; it comprises everything from steam boilers to 
windmills. 

Q. You spoke this morning about owning certain ships 
and chartering others. I wish you would state how you hap- 
pened to buy those ships. 

A. We bought those ships for the purpose of carrying out 
contracts which we had entered into in various countries for 
materials, principally railway materials, and also to enable 
us to distribute economically stocks to our warehouses located 
in different parts of the world. There are a great many ports 
in the world to which steamers do not ply from this country, 
making it necessary for us to have our own vessels. 

Q. Name some of them. 

A. The port of Bahia de Caraquiz, Ecuador, the port of 
Buenaventura, Colombia; Guaymas and Mazatlan, British 
Columbia ports. We are now sending, or have to send, a 
considerable quantity of material to Prince Eupert, British 
Columbia, the terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway. 
There are no steamers from this country going to Prince 
Eupert, consequently it is necessary for us to have vessels. 
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Q. You spoke of chartering, I think you said, about forty- 
five vessels. 

A. We have from thirty to forty vessels under time charter 
all the time. Those vessels go to various parts of the world 
with various cargoes. We have some carrying 30,000 tons 
of pipe to Eoumania. We have an order from the West 
Australian government for 18,000 tons of rails which we ar^ 
chartering vessels for, and our business generally requires 
us to have a number of chartered vessels in commission all 
the time. 

Q. Do you sell, and has it been your practice to sell, all 
your goods in foreign countries at a lower price than you get 
in this country ? 

A. No ; as a matter of fact, we obtain higher prices on some 
commodities in some markets. I had a list prepared. 

Mb. Sevebance : I ask to have this paper marked. 
(The paper referred to was thereupon marked for identi- 
fication "Defendant's Exhibit (Farrell) No. 41.") 

By Me. Sevbbance: 

Q. I show you Defendant's Exhibit 41; is that the partial 
Hst that you had prepared ! 

A. Yes. 

Me. Sevebance: I do not know whether you make any 
objection to that heading or notation. 

Me. Dickinson : This is excepted to as irrelevant and in- 
competent, and not the best evidence. The original sources 
from the original records would be the best evidence. 

Mr. Sevebance : I will go a little further in laying a foun- 
dation. I have not offered it yet, but since you make that ob- 
jection, I will go a little further. 

By Me. Seveeance: 

Q. In what office was this prepared? 

A. In the office of the United States Steel Prducts Com- 
pany. 

Q. By your direction? 

A. Yes, by my direction, and from the original records. 

Q. And have you examined it? 

A. I have. 
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Q. Will you state whether it in general comports with your 
recollection? 

A. It does ; I have examined it very carefully. 

Q. And are you satisfied that this list is substantially cor- 
rect in so far as it goes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There is a statement at the top of this exhibit that this 
is a partial list of principal products yielding higher prices 
f . 0. b. mills for export than for domestic shipments, and that 
the list is not complete, as there are numerous other period^ 
in which some products were sold higher for export than 
domestic, and so forth. What does that mean? 

A. That means that we could go on in extenso and prepare 
a list that would probably cover a hundred pages of similaj 
transactions where we obtained higher prices in foreign 
markets than we were obtaining in domestic markets. 

Q. This list you say was prepared from the original 
records ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of the sales, and the prices received? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They were compared with the ruling domestic prices, 
were they? 

A. Yes, capable of being supported from the original 
records. 

Me. Sbvekance: I will offer Defendants' Exhibit No. 41 
in evidence, and later, if it seems advisable, will put on thd 
stand the gentleman who made it. 

Me. Dickinson: That is objected to on the ground that 
it is irrelevant and incompetent, and the witness has not 
shown that he himself prepared it, or that he himself com- 
pared it with the original records, and it is objected to as not 
the best evidence, the original records themselves being the 
best evidence. 

(The paper referred to was thereupon marked "Defend- 
ants' Exhibit (Farrell) No. 41, May 12, 1913," and will be 
found in the volume of exhibits.) 

Q. Mr. Farrell, you have already testified that you person- 
ally examined this carefully? 
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A. Yes sir. 

Q. And you have stated that it was substantially correct? 

A. Yes ; I am familiar with it. 

Q. Are you able to state, after inspecting this list and the 
prices, from your independent knowledge of the business and 
of the way it has been done and the prices received and the 
domestic prices, that this is substantially correct in all particu- 
lars? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. On this list of goods I see a certain list of "oil country 
goods. ' ' What are oil country goods ? Is that a well known 
trade name? 

A. That is a well known and established trade name for 
pipe used in oil wells — casing and oil well piping. 

Q. I see also "galv. pipe." What does that mean? Gal- 
vanizjed pipe? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is that used for chiefly? 

A. Galvanized pipe is used principally for the conveyance 
of water. 

Q. What does "0. D. & Miscellaneous" mean in this list? 

A. " O. D. " means outside diameter. 

Q. Will you explain what outside diameter means ? 

A. Some pipe is sold as outside diameter, and some pipa 
is sold as "I. D." pipe, or inside diameter pipe. It is just a 
trade name? 

Q. Where are toe calks made? 

A. They are made by the Shoenberger department of the 
American Steel & Wire Company. 

Q. That is at Pittsburgh? 

A. That is at Pittsburgh. 

Q. What are boat spikes? 

A. Boat spikes are spikes that are used in fastening boats 
together, fastening planks on barges. 

•Q. What are pole steps? 

A. Pole steps are used on telegraph poles to enable the 
lineman to climb the pole. They are driven in. 

Q. What is tinned mattress and broom wire? 
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A. Tinned mattress wire is wire that is used for weaving 
the fabric for a bed. Broom wire is a wire that is used for 
winding the broom corn on a broom handle. 

Q. What is "wire, tinned, coarse"? 

A. That term is used to distinguish between the coarser 
and the finer tinned wires. The coarser wires being used for 
various purposes such as bottle stops, the manufacture of 
bird cages and all sorts of things, and the finer wire being 
used for weaving and binding purposes. 

Q. What is "American fence"? 

A. It is a trade name. 

Q. Is it a wire fence? 

A. It is a woven wire fence. We have various names,— 
Anthony, the American, and so on. 

Q. And ' ' Fence, BUwood " is a woven wire fence also ? 

A. That is a woven wire fence, generally of smaller wire 
than the American. 

Q. What is "National fence"? 

A. National fence is a woven wire fence made of nine wire 
and eleven wire. 

Q. What is the "Royal fence"? 

A. The Royal fence is a woven wire fence made witK 
smaller sizes of wire and used for chicken yards, poultry net- 
ting, and so forth. 

Q. What is "Union lock fence"? 

A. That is woven wire fence with a hinge lock in the joint. 

Q. Here is an item called ' ' Hex. net. ' ' What is that ? 

A. Hexagon netting. 

Q. What is "Concrete rein"? 

A. That is concrete reinforcement. It is a wire fabric 
used in cement in making a concrete reinforcement. It is also 
used now for making water pipe, and used for a large variety 
of purposes. Four years ago we made two hundred and some 
odd tons ; last year we made 12,000 tons of that material. 

Q. What are "Gates"? 

A. They are the wire gates used for a fence. They are 
made of wire and pipe. 

Q. It is a wire gate, is it? 

A. Yes, sir; it is a wire gate with steel pipe used as an 
outside frame. 
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Q. The posts referred to on this list are steel posts? 

A. Yes; the steel post is a new development. It is a 
fence post which takes the place of wooden posts. That has 
developed into a very large business — about 18,000 tons last 
year. 

Q. What are bale ties? Are they for cotton? 

A. No ; they are for baling hay, wire bale ties. 

Q. There seem to be two or three kinds. One is designated 
as "Sin loop." Does that mean single loop? 

A. Single loop is a bale tie with just a single loop. Then 
we have a crosshead tie, which is an adjustable tie with an 
arrow or something to hold it. 

Q. Are wire hoops used for barrels ? 

A. For barrels and kegs. That is a new industry. We are 
making large tonnages of electrically welded hoops now for 
barrels. 

Q. What is wire shafting? 

A. Overhead shafting that carries pulleys and belts for 
machinery. 

Q. What are ' ' hot wound springs ' ' and how are they made ? 

A. A hot wound spring is usually a car spring. The 
straight bar is heated in the furnace and then it is wound 
hot around a mandrel and thrown into oil and tempered. 

Q. There is another kind on this list, designated as ' ' fum. ' ' 
What does that mean? 

A. That is a furniture spring. 

Q. What are "jig springs?" 

A. A jig spring is used on a loom, and sometimes on a 
heddle, in the textile industry. 

Q. What do you call flat specialty wire? 

A. Flat specialty wire is flat wire that is cold rolled from 
strips — ^hot rolled strips cold rolled, used for making clock 
springs and for various purposes — stampings and for mak- 
ing suspender buckles, and all sorts of things ; for thousands 
of different purposes. 

Q. And what are flat wire springs ? 
A. A flat wire spring is a flat wire coiled into a spring. 
Q. What is this item under the head of "tramway?" 
A. That is probably a caption. What follows that? 
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Q. "Sulphate of iron." 

A. Sulphate of iron is a by-product- 



Q. Does that item "tramway" mean tramway materials, 
or does it refer to the last item on the list? (Handing to the 
witness Defendants' Exhibit No. 41.) 

A. That refers to tramway springs. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, what advantage is possessed by a cor- 
poration doing a continuous foreign trade as distinguished 
from one that uses foreign business for dumping purposes 
or doiss business in a sporadic way in foreign countries? 

A. It is impossible to develop a foreign business unless 
it is done continuously. Buyers will not patronize people 
who are not in a position to give them a continuous source of 
supply. We had, in the early stages of the Corporation, to 
live down the dumping business, which was quite prevalent 
with some of the companies prior to the formation of the 
Steel Corporation. 

Q. You have already testified that in order to do business 
successfully in foreign trade you have to have a diversity of , 
products ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You add to that that you must do business continu- 
ously? 

A. Yes; and that you must furnish the requirements of 
the markets, and not attempt to foist on the buyers some- 
thing you would like to sell and not what they desire to buy. 

Q. Just be a little more specific about that, with reference 
to the export business in foreign countries. 

A. In the early history of the export business in iron and 
steel products in this country it was the practice of manu- 
facturers to attempt to sell some one in Brazil or in Japan, 
or in some other country, something that was suitable for 
the business in Pennsylvania or Ohio, without any regard to 
the character of the material or the character of the products 
required in those countries with respect to measures, weights, 
gauges and qualities. 

Q. What did you do in that regard in the development 
of your business? 

A. After having made a study of the markets of the world, 
we manufactured the materials in accordance mth the re- 
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quirements of the markets, not only as to gauges and qualities, 
weights and measures, but as required by them. 

Q. Did that require changes in your mills to some extent? 

A. It required enormous expenditures. 

Q. And could that sort of thing have been done by a con- 
cern making one or two lines of goods ? 

A. It would have been absolutely impossible. 

Q. Will you explain what you mean by "dumping," Mr. 
Farrell? You said you had to live down the reputation for 
dumping. 

A. Prior to the formation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration some manufacturers in this country at times, during 
depressions here, would ship large quantities of materials to 
markets, principally to producing markets, such as Great 
Britain. The result was that prices were broken down and 
in many instances the material was never delivered, because 
the customers, after the prices had been disturbed, could buy 
material in their own country, and in some instances the cus- 
tomer has paid compensations to sellers to cancel the contract. 

Q. What you mean by "dumping," then, is that sort of 
practice? 

A. Yes. It is an uneconomic practice, and one that does 
not develop a continuous business. It is a sporadic busi- 
ness, and was indulged in owing to the exigency of manu- 
facture at the time. 

Q. Has there been any intermission in the efforts of the 
Corporation to develop its export business ? That is, in times 
when there was a great demand at home, have you ceased to 
do an export business, or have you prosecuted it continuously? 

A. The business has been prosecuted continuously. It has 
been built up from 290,000 tons in 1903, I think, to 2,246,000 
tons in 1912. 

Q. Eight or nine hundred per cent increase? 

A. 900 per cent increase since the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Q. That original figure of two or three hundred thousand 
tons was the combined export business of all the subsidiaries? 

A. Of the various subsidiaries that came into the Cor- 
poration. 
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Q. The organization of the Steel Products Company, after 
the first two years, aided very largely, of course, in bringing 
about this great increase ? 

A. Yes. We immediately established offices all over the 
world, and prevailed upon the Corporation management to 
make large expenditures to diversify product and to concen- 
trate product in certain mills. For example, at the present 
time, we have five mills in the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany operating entirely on foreign business, producing 360,- 
000 tons a year for the foreign market. Most of those mills 
do not manufacture a pound of material for the domestic 
market. 

Q. Where are they located? 

A. One mill is at AUentown, Pennsylvania ; one at Donora, 
Pennsylvania — ^the Union ; and one at Braddock, the old Pitts- 
burgh Wire Company's plant; the H. P. Works at Cleveland, 
and the American Works at Cleveland. 

Q. None of those mills are in the West; all are in the 
East? 

A. All are in the East. 

Q. That AUentown mill has been operated on foreign busi- 
ness for how long? 

A. It has been operated on foreign business since the 
formation of the American Steel & Wire Company in 1899. 

Q. It is the best located of all for that, is it not? 

A. For certain classes of products ; but after the Corpora- 
tion acquired the American Steel & Wire Company they ex- 
pended $800,000 on the AUentown miU in order to diversify 
its products, and increase its opportunity to do a wider range 
of foreign business than it was doing at the time. 

Q. How much of an increase in the tonnage of the AUen- 
town plant took place as the result of those improvements? 

A. About thirty per cent in its output. 

Q. You spoke of the Donora plant. Where did you get 
that plant? 

A. That plant was bought by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration from the Union Steel Company. 

Q. That was the Union-Sharon purchase? 

A. Yes ; the Sharon was bought by the Union. Then the 
corporation bought the Union, which controlled the Sharon. 
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Q. Yes. How has the foreign business of the Donora plant 
increased or decreased since it was bought? 

A. The Donora plant is operated almost entirely on for- 
eign business. It increased from the first year that it was 
taken over in 1904, 1 think 

Q. Was it in 1903 or 1904! 

A. 1903 or 1904. It increased from about 8,000 tons to 
83,000 tons. 

Q. Of foreign business? 

A. Foreign business. 83,000 tons last year. 

Q. Have you made a memorandum, or can you remember 
without refreshing your recollection, Mr. Farrell, as to what 
percentage of the business of each of the subsidiaries is now 
foreign! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you remember it? 

A. Yes. The Carnegie Steel Company, 24 per cent. 
National Tube Company 12 per cent. 

Mr. Diokinson : I object to the question because it calls 
for a condition as of the present time. I object on the ground 
that it is irrelevant and incompetent. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. In 1910, I am speaking of. 

Q. You may give other dates too, but I have asked about 
the present situation. 

A. The National Tube Company, 12 per cent. 

Q. Do you remember the percentage at the time of the 
organization of the Corporation as to foreign business, or 
have you not looked that up! 

A. At the time of the organization of the corporation! 

Q. Yes; the percentage of the business that these sub- 
sidiaries did. 

A. The total business the first year was 292,000^ 

Q. But you do not remember what percentage that was to 
the total tonnage! 

A. No ; I could not answer that. 

Q. We will get that later, then. 

A. I can get it. 
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Q, Can you give these percentages as of 1910 as well as 
1912? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose you give them both in each case, right to- 
gether. 

A. The Carnegie Steel Company, 21 per cent in 1910. 

Q. What is it in 1912? 

A. Twenty-four per cent. The National Tube Company, 
10 per cent. 

Q. When? 

A. In 1910. 

Q. How much now? 

A. 12. 

Q. That is, for 1912, it was 12 per cent! 

A. Yes. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 11 
per cent. 

Q. In what year? 

A. In 1910; and 20-8/10 per cent in 1912. The American 
Steel & Wire Company 17 per cent in 1910; 20 per cent in 
1912. The Lorain Steel Company, 30 per cent in both periods. 
There has not been any particular change in the value and 
tonnage exported from that plant. The American Bridge 
Company 6 per cent in 1910 and 8-% per cent in 1912. The 
Illinois Steel Company 1.2 per cent in 1910; 2.4 per cent in 
1912. 

Q, How about the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company? 

A. The Tennessee Coal & Iron Company in 1910 I think 
exported about one per cent of their output. In 1912 it was 
about 3 per cent. 

Q. H^ow has the effort of the corporation been to push 
foreign trade as compared with the effort made on domestic 
trade? 

A. Our efforts have been continuous and indefatigable, 
while the efforts of our competitors have been sporadic and 
indifferent. They are only concerned with the foreign market 
in times of extreme depression in other markets. 

Q. That is, you have pushed your foreign trade first? 

Mk. Dickinso'N' : One moment. 

Mk. Lindabuby : He did not answer the question. 
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Me. Dickinson: No. 
Me. Lindabuey: He misapprehended. 
Me. Dickinson: He answered something else, that the 
question did not call for. 

Me. Seveeance : That is true. 

By Me. Seveeance: 

Q. I will ask whether the first and strongest effort has 
been made to push the foreign business ? 

A. It has. 

Me. Dickinson : I object to so much of the answer as re- 
fers to his competitors. 

Me. Seveeance : That may be stricken out. 

Me. Lindabuey: No. Let it stay in. 

Me. Dickinson: That is objected to as not being called 
for, and being volunteered by the witness. 

The "Witness : I misunderstood the question. 

Me. Dickinson : I know you did, and now that it is there, 
I object to it. 

By Me. Seveeance: 

Q. What percentage of the foreign business in your classes 
of goods has been done by the corporation? I am speaking 
as between you and the other manufacturers of similar goods ? 

A. Ninety per cent. 

Q. Have you been familiar with the efforts made by other 
manufacturers to push that branch as compared with your 
own? 

A. To a large extent, through our different offices through- 
out the world. They have advised us from time to time of 
the efforts being made to compete with us. 

Q. I will ask you the question counsel thought was not 
responsive before — ^whether their efforts have been the same, 
as to being continuous and active, to push foreign business, 
or whether they have been sporadic and unusual. 

A. They have only concerned themselves with foreign 
business when their domestic trade was insufficient to keep 
their capacity employed. 

Q. Of the employes of the United States Steel Corporation 
how many men are employed to manufacture the goods which 
you export ? 
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A. At the present time upwards of 40,000 men, I have 
prepared a list from our records of the number of men em- 
ployed. 

Me. Dickinson: That is objected to on the ground that 
it refers to the present day, after the issues were made, and 
as being incompetent and irrelevant. 

By Me. Seveeance : 

Q. About how many men were employed in the manu- 
facture of goods for the export trade in 1910? 

A. In 1910, 34,000 men. 

Q. And in 1911? 

A. About 37,000. At the present time about 40,000 men. 

Q. Are those 40,000 men employed in manufacturing the 
goods that the corporation exports itself, or does that include 
the goods that are sold to other manufacturers for further 
finishing — that thirty million dollars worth of goods you have 
mentioned? 

A. It only includes the men employed in the manufacture 
of material for direct export. 

Q. In addition to that, then, there are employed on ex- 
port material furnished to other manufacturers a certain 
number, whatever it may be. Do you know how many it 
takes to make that $30,000,000 worth of stuff? 

A. I should say fifteen to eighteen thousand men. That is 
what we call re-export business, fabricated and exported. 

Q. In building up this foreign market have you been in any 
way handicapped or embarrassed in getting business by the 
inclination or lack of inclination of consumers to buy goods 
from mills located in their own countries ? 

A. There is a most pronounced objection to buying any- 
thing from this country that can be produced in the country 
in which we are endeavoring to do business. 

Q. Take for instance France? 

A. The duties in France are absolutely prohibitive. 

Q. The customs duties? 

A. Yes. It is impossible for us to enter those markets. 

Q. How is it about Germany? 

A. Germany is practically the same. 

Q. How is it in Austria? 
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A. In Austria the duties are very high — next to Russia, 
the highest in Europe. 

Q. How are the duties in Eussia? 

A. Very high. The duty on rails is $28.44 a ton. 

Q. You are not shipping many rails to Russia, then? 

A. No. There are eight very large modern rail mills in 
Russia. 

Q. Then you can not get into France, Germany or Austria 
or Russia on account of the tariff; is that right? 

A. Or Italy. 

Q. How ahout Belgium? 

A. We do some business there. The duties in Belgium 
are nominal. They are about five per cent. 

Q. The duties are low, but the capacity of the mills there 
is great, is it not ? 

A. The capacity is enormous ; and 90 per cent of the pro- 
duction of Belgium's mills is exported. 

Q. It is a great manufacturing country? 

A. It is a great manufacturing country, and has very large 
and very modern steel works, and very low costs, and cheap 
labor. 

Q. Are you able to do business in Belgium except in lines 
that are not covered by their home manufactures? 

A. No. 

Q. In England you have no tariff duties to encounter, have 
you? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you have difficulty in selling in the English markets? 
You have already detailed one case where they cancelled a 
contract. Is that a usual thing, to have that difficulty, or an 
unusual thing? 

A. Generally speaking, it is a usual thing. We sell some 
materials in England for special purposes, to manufacturers 
who further advance the manufacture of the material ; occas- 
ionally semi-finished materials. 

Q. But you meet that difficulty? 

A. As a general thing, it is a difficult market in which to 
do business. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, May 13, 1913, at 10:30 o'clock a. m.) 
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FIFTY-FOUETH DAY. 

Empibb Building, 71 Broadway, 
. New York City, Tuesday, May 13, 1913. 

Before Special Examiner John Arthur Brown. 

(Present on behalf of the United States, Mr. Dickinson 
and Mr. Colton. 

Present on behalf of the defendants. Me. Lindabury, Mr. 
Severance, Mr. Bolling and Mb. Eeed. 

JAMES A. FAERELL, 

the witness under examination at the taking of the adjourn- 
ment, resumed the stand. 

DIEECT EXAMINATION (Continued), 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. Mr. Farrell, have you had prepared in the office of the 
comptroller of the Corporation a statement of the average 
selling price per ton, domestic and export, of various commod-" 
ities from 1904 to 1912? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you checked that list over yourself and examined 
it? 

A. I have. 

Q. Are you familiar with the items on it? 

A. I am. 

Q. And upon such examination, by reference to it, are 
you able to state whether it shows with substantial correct- 
ness the facts? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know it does, do you? 

A. I do. 

Q. From your independent knowledge of the trade? 

A. Yes, from my examination and investigation. 

Q. That was drawn from the books of the Corporation 
under the direction of Mr. Filbert, the comptroller? 
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A. It was. 

Q. I show you Defendants ' Exhibit No. 42, and ask you if 
that is the statement to which you have just referred. 
A. That is the statement. 

Me. Severance: I offer thig statement in evidence and may 
put Mr. Filbert on later. I think it is sufficiently proved. 

(The statement referred to was thereupon marked "De- 
fendants' Exhibit (Farrell) No. 42, May 13, 1913," and will 
be found in the volume of exhibits.) 

By Mr. Sevejeance: 

Q. Mr. Farrell, you testified yesterday that you had been 
year by year selling a higher grade of more finished commod- 
ities in the export trade and also in the domestic trade? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you had prepared a statement of shipments and 
gross sales in export and domestic business for the years 1904 
to 1912? 

A. I have. 

Q. Were they prepared in the same office as the other 
st3.tement to which you have just referred? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This is substantially correct? 

A. Yes. 

^ Mr. Dickinson : "We enter an exception to both of these as 
being secondary, and not the best evidence. 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. Calling your attention to a statement which I intend 
to offer as Defendants' Eixhibit No. 43, I will ask you if that 
is the statement to which you have just referred. 

A. Yes, sir; this is the statement. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, from your knowledge of the business of 
the Corporation, are you able to state that the figures there 
given are substantially correct figures? 

A. They are accurate figures. 

Mr. Severance : I offer in evidence this statement as De- 
fendants ' Exhibit No. 43. 

(The statement referred to was thereupon marked "De- 
fendants' Exhibit (Farrell) No. 43, May 13, 1913," and will 
be found in the volume -^^ Qv>n'i.i'+a ^ 
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Mk. Dickinson: We object to that also upon the ground 
heretofore stated ; also because it refers to a date subsequent 
to the making up of the issues of this case, 1912. The same 
is also true as to the years 1911 and 1912 in respect to De- 
fendant's Exhibit No. 42, and the same exception is noted. 

By Me. Sevekanoe: 

Q. I notice on Exhibit 43 the selling value of export ship- 
ments for 1912 is given as $76,812,263. You testified yester- 
day that the exports of the Steel Products Company for 1912 
was somewhere between $91,000,000 and $92,000,000. What 
makes the difference? 

A. That was the invoice value; this is the f. o. b. value. 

Q, Tou mean f. o. b. where — at the mills? 

A. At the mills, after the freight and insurance and cost 
is taken out. 

Q. In invoicing export stuff you include, as a rule, the 
insurance and freight? 

A. Yes; freight and insurance are included. 

Q. And the cost? It is called "c. i. f.."? 

A. Yes; "cost, insurance and freight." 

Q. And this is the net amount accruing to the mills after 
deducting the freight and insurance on the shipments ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Me. Dickinson : You are referring to Exhibit No. 43, are 
you? 

Me. Seiveeancb: Yes; I am referring to Exhibit No. 43; 
that is, 1912. 

By Me. Sevekancb : 

Q. According to this statement. Exhibit No. 43, the gross 
tonnage of the Corporation increased between those years 
from 1,001,716 to 2,243,138 tons ; that is, from 1904 to 1912 ; 
or 123.9 per cent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. While the selling value increased 181.7 per cent? 

A. Yes, sir; 181.7. 

Q. Or an increase of the average per gross ton of 25.8 per 

•cent. ■'' _' 

A. Yes. ' ■ ■ '' ' ' 
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Q. What occasioned that increase in the average price 
per ton received by you on these export sales'? 

A. Because of the fact that we were constantly selling a 
higher priced product; that is, we were selling the various 
commodities in highly finished lines, and fewer of the 
products in semi-finished and coarser Unes. 

Q. How was it that you were able to increase the value or 
improve the kind of product you were selling in that way? 
"Was it because you were becoming established, or why? 

A. It was a natural development, due to the fact that we 
had established oflSces all over the world, and because of the 
fact that our mills were getting into a state of preparation 
to do this diversified business. 

Q. In addition to selling the higher grade of goods, more 
finished articles, how do the prices upon these specific com- 
modities compare per ton, in 1904 and 1912, as a rule? 

Mr. Dickinson : I object to that as it calls for a date after 
the issues were made up. 

The Witness: They show an increase of about 25 per 
cent. 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. Then your increase was caused by that also, that you 
were able to get better prices on a specific product? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or many of the specific products? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is all detailed, is it not, in Defendants' Exhibit 42? 

A. It is. 

Q. Year by year? 

A. Yes ; 1904 to 1912. 

Q. Inclusive? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This E^ibit 43 shows an increase in the domestic 
business in tonnage for 1904 to 1912 of 87 per cent., or from 
5,818,149 tons to 10,877,544 tons, and an increase in the selling 
value of 65.2 per cent., or a decrease in the average per gross 
ton on shipments to the domestic market of 11.6 per cent. 

A. 11.6 per cent. 

Q. What was the occasion of that? 
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A. Because of the fact that prices in the domestic depart- 
ment have constantly shown a decline. We are getting about 
$8 a ton less for materials in the domestic market than we 
were receiving in 1904. 

Mr. Dickinson: The objection is repeated as to 1912. 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. You have stated that you are getting about $8 per ton 
less in the domestic market than you did in 1904, that is, you 
did in 1911? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has the price in the domestic market fluctuated in that 
time more or less in different years? 

A. More or less, but it has gradually shown a lower return. 

Mr. Dickinson : Mr. Severance, we will just agree, without 
my reiterating these objections, that the objections will stand 
to all questions that may be asked. 

Mr. Seveiranoe: As to anything after 1911? 

Mr. Dickinson : After the filing of the petition. I do not 
want to fill up the record with repetitions of the objection. 

Mr. Sbveirance;: Certainly. 

Mr. Lindabtjry : You mean throughout the case ? 

Mr. Dickinson: Yes. 

Mr. Lindabury: We understand that is your position? 

Mb. Dickinson : Yes ; and without repeating the objection 
it will be treated as a continued objection. It will save a 
good deal of time and interrupt you gentlemen less. 

Mb. Severance : That is perfectly satisfactory. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. You said $8 a ton less. You mean from the time of the 
formation of the Corporation? 

A. Yes, from 1904. It began from the time of the forma- 
tion of the Corporation. That $8 a ton is a composite figure 
representing the various productions in various commodities, 
and the average is $8 a ton. 

Q. Since the formation of the Corporation? 

A. Since the formation of the Corporation. 

Q. That is what I undestood you to mean, but I thought it 
might be understood that you meant from 1904. So that 
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there has not only been this 11.6 per cent, reduction siQce 
1904, bnt an additional amount that would be required to make 
up the $8 per ton from the date of the formation of the Cor- 
poration? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has that been pretty generally distributed, or confined 

to a few articles? 

A. Pretty generally distributed. 

Q. Has it applied to articles of general consumption by 
the people of this country, or to specialties? 

A. To articles of general consumption. 

Q. I think, so that we may understand it hereafter, in the 
testimony, I will ask you to explain what some of these items 
of manufacture are, and their uses. There has been some 
reference heretofore to girder rails. "What are they and what 
are they used for? 

A. Girder rails are used for street railways. A girder 
rail is a grooved rail principally used in cities, just the same 
as we have on Broadway. 

Q. It differs from a railroad rail? 

A. That is a high T-rail, a rail of different section or 
type. 

Q. "What are blooms, slabs and large bUlets? "What is the 
distinction between the three? 

A. A bloom is the first process of reduction from the ingot. 
The slab is another rolling process ; the slab is generally used 
for rolling plates. The billet is another reduction. A billet 
is generally four inches square, and from four to six feet and 
sometimes eight to ten feet long, used for rolling down into 
wire rods, sheet bar, and for various purposes, such as hoops 
and so forth. 

Q. Is a bloom larger than a billet? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How large are blooms? 

A. A bloom is eight to ten inches square. 

Q. But otherwise than its size it is a good deal like a 
billet? 

A. No. It is generally flat, rectangular. A billet is gen- 
erally square. 
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Q. What do you define as a heavy Bessemer rail? 
A. A heavy Bessemer rail would be a rail weighing about 
1 10 pounds to the yard, from 90 to 110 pounds. 

Q. That is a railroad rail? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Of steel made by the Bessemer process? 

A. Made by the Bessemer process. 

Q. Explain the Bessemer process. 

A. The Bessemer process is the process of converting 
steel in a converter or vessel, and blowing the impurities from 
the steel. 

Q. Is a good deal of the capacity of the Steel Corporation 
of the Bessemer type? 

A. It was in the beginning, but we have been gradually 
obliged to discard Bessemer equipment. At the present 
time we have about one million and a half tons capacity which 
is 'obsolete because of the change from Bessemer to open 
hearth steel. These evolutions are eonstanly going on in the 
steel industry. We will probably develop an evolution from 
open hearth to electric steel in a few years. In fact we are 
making some electric steel at the present time. 

Q. What are heavy open hearth rails? 

A. They are made of open hearth steel, steel in which 
scrap and metals are mixed in an open hearth furnace. The 
steel is treated in a different way. Sometimes Bessemer 
steel is used in duplexing process, but as a general rule an 
open hearth furnace is a furnace in which scrap and hot metals 
are boiled and clarified by the use of alloys and f erro man- 
ganese and so forth. 

Q. In making the classification between heavy and light 
rails for statistical purposes (showing witness Defendants' 
Exhibit 42), does that apply to everything over 45 pounds, 
heavy rails? 

A. 45 pounds ; that is usually the dividing line. 

Q. So that instead of what you ordinarily term a heavy 
rail, on this table it would be anything over 45 pounds 1 

A. Yes. I thought you asked me what I would call a 
heavy rail. 
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Q. Yes, I did not put my question clearly, probably. What 
are light rails, and what are they used for? 

A. Light rails are used principally for industrial rail- 
roads, lumber camps, coal mines, and for such general pur- 
poses. They are not standard, not on trunk lines or steam 
railroads. 

Q. Are they made from Bessemer or open hearth steel? 

A. Principally from Bessemer, and mostly re-rolled from 
biUets or blooms. A great many light rails are re-rolled 
from old rails, by mills known as re-rolling mills, of which 
there are large numbers in this country. 

Q. Have you any re-rolling mills? 

A. We have one mill at Braddock, the Edgar Thomson 
Works, No. 3 mill, which re-rolls blooms and billets. 

Q. You stated a moment ago, referring to the Bessemer 
and open hearth, that you had about one and one-half million 
tons of Bessemer capacity that had become obsolete? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Within what period has it become obsolete? 

A. It has become obsolete within four years. 

Q. Is it good Bessemer capacity? 

A. Splendid equipment; it stands at Homestead, at our 
works there. There is not sufficient demand for Bessemer 
steel to enable us to operate the plant; that is, that part of 
the plant. 

Q. And that change has taken place within the last few 
years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much Bessemer capacity are you using now? 

A. About thirty per cent, of our capacity. 

Q. What is your total tonnage? 

A. The total tonnage of the Steel Corporation? 

Q. Yes. 

A. 17,500,000 tons of ingots last year. 

Q. And about thirty per cent, of that is Bessemer, and the 
rest is open hearth, as I understand you? 

A. It will probably be a little higher than that, probably 
about forty-five per cent; less than half of our capacity. 

Q. What are small Bessemer billets ; what are thev used 
for? 
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A. Small Bessemer billets are sold to concerns who manu- 
facture small angles for car frames, and for different forg- 
ing purposes, principally, for forging into small articles. 

Q. What are sheet and tin plate bars? 

A. A sheet and tin plate bar is a section about an inch 
and a half or two inches wide, rectangular, really plate rolled 
from a billet. 

Q. It is rolled from a billet, and what is it used for? 

A. It is used for hot rolling into sheets for tin plate and 
sheets. 

Q. Is that a commodity that is sold in the market? 

A. Very largely. 

Q. Does the Steel Corporation sell it in the market? 

A. They sell it to some extent. The Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany furnish some sheet bars and billets to concerns in its 
vicinity. 

Q. To what use does the Corporation put the bulk of its 
capacity of that kind? 

A. Into sheets and tin plates. 

Q. "What are sheared plates? 

A. A sheared plate is a plate rolled in a mill and run 
through a flying shear, and sheared off to the size required. 

Q. Cut to a certain width? 

A. Cut to the market width, widths required by the cus- 
tomers. 

Q. "What is a universal plate? 

A. A universal plate is a plate rolled on a two-high mill, 
two sets of rollers. 

Q. What is the difference in the character of the plate 
after it comes out, as compared to a sheared plate? 

A. Nothing, with the exception that the universal plate is 
rolled longer and in greater variety. 

Q. Is it the use of the universal plate which differentiates 
it fr'otn the sheared plate? 

A. Universal plates are usually taken by car builders and 
people who use the material in very large quantities, and who 
desire to cut them up into sizes suitable for their require- 
ments. 

Q. About what is the size of the sheet bar? I forgot to 
ask you that. "What is the width and thickness of the sheet 
bar? 
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A. The bars are generally from ten to twelve feet long, 
and the thickness runs from one-eighth of an inch up to five- 
eighths of an inch, 

Q. And how wide are they? 

A. The width varies according to the size of the plate or 
the sheet which they desire to roll. In fact, they roll very 
accurately, in order to yield a plate or a sheet that will come 
within the gauges the buyer desires to roll. 

Q. Can you give a minuinam and a maximum width? 

A. The minimum width would be about eight to nine 
inches, and the maximum width would be about eighteen 
inches. 

Q. Those are made to order, are they? 

A. They are all made to order, and usually specified in 
oimces — what we call a nine ounce sheet or a ten ounce sheet, 
and so on. 

Q. What is an angle? 

A. An angle is a section that is rolled in the shape of an L. 

Q. What is an angle used for? 

A. Angles are used in car building to make car frames 
and car trucks. They are used in making bedsteads and for a 
great variety of purposes. 

Q. Are there different angles, some nearer to a right angle 
and some less? 

A. Yes sir; we have equal and unequal angles, — qiiite a 
great variety of shapes. 

Q. Are angles long pieces of steel? 

A. They are generally ftom eight to ten or twelve feet 
long. 

Q. What are beams ? 

A. A beam is a grooved section. 

Q. Is it put together? 

A. No; it is rolled. 

Q. It is rolled all in one? 

A. There is a flange on each side and a groove in the 
center. 

Q. What is the difference between the ordinary beam as 
you have described it and what is called the Bethlehem 
section? 
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A. The difference is that the Bethlehem section is rolled 
with a wider flange than the ordinary beam. 

Q. How much is the difference in width of the flange? 

A. They vary all the way up to 24 or 26 inches. 

Q. You mean they are much wider than the ordinary 
flange? 

A. Wider, yes. 

Q. What are channels? 

A. A channel is a grooved section, similar to a beam, ex- 
cept that the groove is deeper. 

Q. The groove is deeper? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are Z's and T's? 

A. The Z is a bar rolled in the shape of the letter Z an 1 
a T is a section rolled in the shape of a letter T. 

Q. What are they used for ? 

A. They are used for various purposes, in manufacturing 
machinery, for frames of machines, and different purposes. 

Q. I notice on this list certain items called structural 
shapes. Are these things which you have just described 
structural shapes ? ' 

A. Those are known as structural shapes, yes. 

Q. What is the merchant bar? 

A. A merchant bar is a bar of a quality that is generally 
sold for blacksmith purposes, or for some purpose in which 
welding or some other hot work is desired. 

Q. How large are bars? 

A. Bars are made from % of an inch to 8 and 9 inches in 
diameter. Those 8 and 9 inches in diameter are sometimes 
turned for making shafting, or generally for some purpose 
of that character. 

Q. You spoke of diameter. Are bars round or square? 

A. They are round or square or flat. There is a great 
variety of shapes of bars. 

Q. What is spring steel? 

A. Spring steel is a high carbon steel used for making car 
springs principally, or springs to be tempered for some 
purpose where great strength is required. 
Q. What is skelp? 
A. Skelp is a flat plate that is used for rolling into pipe. 
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Q. How does that differ from these other plates of which 
you have been speaking? 

A. Not to any great extent. Sk,elp is generally rolled on 
what we caU a universal mill ; the same mill on which we roll 
the universal plates. 

Q. Does it get its name chiefly from the purpose for which 
it is destined to be used, in making pipes, or has it any sub- 
stantial difference other than that? 

A. No; it is a name that has grown up in the business. 
There are a great many nances used in the iron and steel busi- 
ness, as there are in other businesses, that have been adopted 
by the workmen. 

Q. I understand; but this is practically interchangeable 
with a certain kind of universal plates, is it? 

A. It is, yes. 

Q. Hoops are what we imderstand by the name, I sup- 
pose? 

A. Yes sir ; hoops and bands. 

Q. What are cotton ties as distinguished from hoops? 

A. A cotton tie is a hoop rolled to a certain gauge and 
length and having buckles adjusted to the tie for the purpose 
of baling the cotton. 

Q. Does the Steel Corporation make a great number of 
cotton ties ? 

A. The Steel Corporation makes a great number of cot- 
ton ties. We are making more than we would like to make at 
times. 

Q. Are there other manufacturers of cotton ties in this 
country? 

A. There are other manufacturers of cotton ties, but they 
do not exhibit any particular desire to roll cotton ties, because 
of the price at which they are sold; so that it has devolved 
upon the Steel Corporation this year to roll about 1,900,000 
bundles of cotton ties to bale the coming cotton crop, ffhose 
ties are sold at 85 cents a bundle, equal to about 1 y2 cents 
a pound. 

Q. How are they sold and distributed? 

A. The ties are generally rolled in the winter time and 
sent to warehouses in the South. We have warehouses at 
Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick, Mobile, New 
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Orleans, Vicksburg, Shreveport and one at Galveston and one 
at Memphis. (Those ties are put in stock in the winter time 
and carried there until July or August. We generally have 
from a million and a half to two million dollars tied up in 
cotton ties, waiting for the cotton to be baled ; and when the 
cotton is ready to be baled the compressman buys the ties and 
we get the money about six months after the manufacture of 
the goods. It is not a business that appears to be atiraetive 
to our competitors. 

Q. In what way do you advertise your prices on cotton 
ties? 

A. At the beginning of the season; that is, iii April or 
May, we announce our prices on cotton ties, generally through 
the trade papers ; and that price becomes known to the con- 
sumers or the cotton compress people. They generally buy 
their ties through merchants who also sell the bagging; but 
the price of our ties is known, and that prevents the middle- 
man from exacting an excessive price from the consumer. 

Q. "Who are the other manufacturers of cotton ties in this 
country? 

A. There is the Sharon Steel Hoop Company of Sharon, 
Pennsylvania; the Pittsburgh Steel Company of Monessen; 
the Atlanta Steel Hoop Company of Atlanta, Greorgia, and the 
Connors-Weyman Company at Helena, Alabama, near Bir- 
mingham. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, you said a moment ago that your com- 
petitors do not show any anxiety to make cotton ties, or some- 
thing to that effect? 

A. It is because of the fact that what are known as hoop 
mill products can be sold at about a dollar and a quarter a 
bundle. A bundle of cotton ties weighs 45 pounds, and a 
bundle of cotton ties is sold for 85 cents, so that the product 
of their hoop mills is sold in the form of hoops for cold roll- 
ing into bright steels for hoops for slack barrels, whiskey bar- 
rels, and so forth, and as a consequence of that demand and 
the apparent unwillingness of our competitors to sell the cot- 
ton ties, it has devolved upon us to supply the bulk of the 
cotton tie requirements of the country. 

Q. Is that a usual thing or is it just for this year that that 
is so? 
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A. That is a usual thing. 

Q. Is it more so this year and last year than it was 
formerly 1 

A. It is more so this year, yes. It is estimated that the 
cotton crop this year will amount to about sixteen million 
bales. That cotton crop is valued at $750,000,000, and yet it 
only required $2,000,000 of ties to bale that cotton, and if it 
were not for the fact that the Steel Corporation is in that line 
of business, and if it were not for their policy of doing a gen- 
eral business irrespective of conditions, I think the cotton 
crop of this country would lie on the ground this year. 

Q. Are cotton ties manufactured abroad? 

A. They are made in Germany, and also by mills at War- 
rington and Wolverhampton and Birmingham, England. 

Q. To what market are those cotton ties ordinarily ex-t 
ported? 

A. Generally to Egypt, India and South Africa and sonr^ 
to China. The British Government has been for years mak- 
ing a great effort to develop the growing of cotton in their 
colonies, and as a consequence the increase in the produc- 
tion of cotton has been notable in those countries ; and there 
have not been any more cotton tie mills built. The result is 
that the cotton ties go to India, which is a very large cotton 
growing market, to Egypt, to South Africa and to some other 
countries ; some go to Mexico. 

Q. What are tie plates? 

A. A tie plate is a corrugated plate, a flat piece of steel 
corrugated and placed under the base of a steel rail to fasten 
the rail with the spikes to the tie. It is an article that has 
come into more general use in recent years, because of the de- 
sire on the part of the railroads to safeguard their rails, if 
possible, from slipping. 

Q. I suppose splice bars and rail joints do not need any 
definition. There is another item here, "axles, turned, W. S. 
& J." What does that mean? 

A. Wheel seated and journaled. 

Q. What is the ditference? 

A. The difference is that one we ship out to the axle manu-r 
facturer and he wheel-seats it and turns it himself and 
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journals it ; on the other we perform the operation, ^e com- 
plete the axle and ship it out finished. 

Q. I see here on this list another kind of axle ' ' turned all 
over." What does that mean? 

I A. That axle is a smooth axle, that might be used in a . 
automobile or a truck, or something of that kind; not neces- 
sarily on a railroad car, because very few axles on railroad 
cars are turned all over ; there is no necessity for it, 

Q. I see here also "axles, forged only." 

A. That is the rough forged axle, under a hammer. Thai 
is sent to a concern that has the complete finishing equipment. 

Q. What are "axles, American Bridge?" That seems 
to be a domestic product, not exported. 

A. That does not mean anything. 

Q. It is just a trade name? 

A. It is just a trade name. It is a product that the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company make largely for their own consumption. 

Q. Here is an item of wheels. Do you make wheels out of 
steel? 

A. We manufacture steel wheels. We commenced the 
manufacture of steel wheels in 1908, 1 think. 

Q. Railroad wheels ? 

A. Solid steel forged wheels. It has been a rapid develop- 
noient. 

Q. Are they largely used now? 

A. They are coming into use. There are cast iron wheels, 
wheels made of charcoal iron and wheels made of forged irony 
and there are some cast steel wheels. ., 

Q. Are the majority of car wheels made of steel or iron? 

A. Iron; a large majority. 

Q. Is or is not this product competitive with the iron 
wheels ? , 

A. I should say that the iron wheel is competitive with the 
steel wheel. 

Q. Except that there are more iron wheels than steel 
wheels ? 

A. Yes ; there are more, about sixteen to one. 

Q. I see you have an item here of steel ties. Are they 
used to any extent in this country? 
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A. Steel ties are replacing wooden ties on steam railroads. 
We have on the Bessemer & Lake Erie 144 miles of steel ties, 
and we are selling a considerable number of steel ties to other 
railroads; probably more to foreign countries than we are 
to the United States. Some railroads in Central Am erica and 
South America are equipped entirely with steel ties. 

Q. Are there some countries where the steel tie is used 
almost exclusively? 

A. Yes ; in Costa Rica, Gautemala and the Central Ameri- 
can republics. 

Q. How is it in Switzerland? 

A. In Switzerland they are using a great many steel ties ; 
also La Belgium. In fact, all through Europe. 

Q. And in England? 

A. In England, yes. 

Q. What is "black merchant pipe?" 

A. "Black merchant pipe" is a pipe that is not galvan- 
ized after it is rolled. That term is used to differentiate be- 
tween galvanized and black. 

Q. I see there in the last few years on this exhibit "steel 
pihng." What is that? 

A. Steel piling is a new development in steel. It is used 
for driving piles instead of long timbers. 

Q. Where is it used? 

A. It is used aU over the country. We send a great deal 
to the Panama Canal. A great deal of it is being used on the 
New York State Barge Canal, and it is used for general pur- 
poses. It is reaUy an emergency article. A very short time 
ago the Board of Engineers of the War Department asked us 
to turn out 500 tons of piling for the levee of New Orleans 
during these recent floods. We received the order on Thurs- 
day, and notwithstanding the fact that we were busy— we 
always give the Government preference over any other cus- 
tomer, and they generally want it on their work— that mate- 
rial was turned out and on the way on Tuesday, and arrived 
at New Orleans in eighty-six hours, seventeen days before the 
high water got down to New Orleans. As a result of that 
strengthening of the embankment, certain portions of the 
city of New Orleans were preserved from the encroachments 
of the high water. 
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Q. It is a good material, then, for piling, is it? 

A. Yes; it is a lock-joint shape. Steel piling was used 
for raising the "Maine" in Havana Harbor, by building a 
cofferdam around it. We are now figuring with the French 
government to raise the "La Liberte," the French battleship 
that was sunk in Toulon harbor. It is used for all sorts of 
purposes. 

Me, Lindabuey : What was the extent of that New Orleans 
order? 

The Witness : 515 tons, to be exact. 

Q. Who originated this commodity, steel piling? 

A. There are various forms of steel piling iavented, and 
it has finally gotten down to about three different sections. 
We were the principal people in the steel piling business, and 
others have taken it up. 

Q. I think you yesterday described oil country commodi- 
ties. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you also state what was meant by "o. d. and 
miscellaneous?" 

A. I did. 

Me. Lin0abuey: Outside dimension and miscellane'ous. 
By Me. Seveeance : 

Q. What is the difference between what you classify as 
boiler tubes and seamless tubes? 

A. A boiler tube is a hot rolled tube, a black tube, and a 
seamless tube is cold drawn and solid. 

Q. Is a boiler tube solid also? 

A. It is solid, but it is butt welded or lap welded. 

Q. It is not seamless? 

A. No. 

Q. The ordinary boiler tube is a welded tube ? 

A, The ordinary boiler tube is a welded tube. 

Q. Are they used for the same purposes ? 

A. Yes, the same purposes. 

Q. That is, in steam boilers? ' 

A. Yes. 

Q. What general uses are there for seamless tubes? 

:,iV 
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A. Seamless tubes are largely used in a mechanical way. 
The seamless tube came into existence at the time when the 
bicycle began to be generally used, and there was a very large 
development at that time ; and as a result, a number of mills 
were built to manufacture seamless tubes for frames for 
bicycles, and they have subsequently come into use for other 
purposes. 

Q. Will you state the process of making a lap welded tube? 
How is it done ? 

A. The plate is put in the rear of the furnace, and it comes 
out on a mandrel and is manipulated. 

Q. Go on; that does not mean anything. It does to you, 
but not to me. What do you mean by manipulated? 

A. It is drawn around this mandrel until the sections are 
drawn together. 

Q. What do you say it is drawn around? 

A. A mandrel. 

Q. What is that? 

A. A bar. 

Q. Is it the shape of the inside of the tube? 

A. Generally, yes. 

Q. Eound? 

A. Round. 

Q. Do you mean that the plate is heated and wrought out, 
and, as you might say, wound around this mandrel, this round 
bar? 

A. Around the mandrel, yes. 

Q. And then it is drawn? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is right; drawn around this? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How does that differ from a butt weld? 

A. It is just a difference in the process. 

Q. A difference in the way of uniting the two edges? 

A. A difference in the way of uniting the two edges. 

Q. What are tube fittings? 

A. A tube fitting is a gate valve, or a plug, or anything 
that you would fasten on a pipe to make a connection with a 
taucet, or anything of that kind. 

Q. Which one of your subsidiaries makes tube fittings? 
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A. The National Tube Company, made at Kewanee. 

Q. What are tie plate slabs? 

A. A tie plate slab is a section of steel that is sold for the 
purpose of rolling into tie plates. 

Q. Is it some peculiar shape? 

A. It is an ordinary flat slab. 

Q. Tin plate cokes and tin plate charcoals; what is the 
difference ? 

A. The difference is in the fu,el used in making the mate- 
rial. 

Q. Do you make both kinds? 

A. We make both. The charcoals are generally used for 
roofing purposes, and the cokes are generally used for making 
containers. 

Q. What are tin plate ternes ? 

A. It is a trade term. It is a roofing plate. 
I Q. What are galvanized sheets? 

A. A galvanized sheet is a black sheet run through a bath 
of hot spelter and takes on a coating of galvanize. 

Q. It is a plain sheet, is it, before it is galvanized? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the difference between black sheet and black 
plate? 

A. No difference except in the name and the purpose for 
which it is to be used. 

Q. What are planished sheets and polished — planished 
and polished? 

A. A planished sheet is generally a thin sheet highly pol- 
ished or planished and used for locomotive stacks, and some- 
times for other purposes where very highly finished articles 
require it. A great many are sold to automobile manufac- 
turers. 

Q. What are rods, either Bessemer, basic, acid or special? 

A. Generally wire rods. 

Q. How big, how wide ? 

A. All the way from three-sixteenths of an inch in diam- 
eter to about seven-eighths of an inch round. 

Q. What are they used for? 

A. Used for drawing down into wire. 

Q. What is bright coarse wire? 
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A. That is just a trade designation; generally wire rang- 
ing from about a quarter of an incli to half an inch, or five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. 

Me. Lindabubt: Does "coarse" indicate size? 
The Witness: To differentiate from fine. In the mill 
we use coarse and fine. 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. "Fine" means very small in diameter? 

A. Generally wire smaller than three-sixteenths of an 
inch ; that is the parlance of the works. 

Q. How small wires do you make in the American Steel 
& Wire Company? 

A. We make wire 34-guage, which is just about the size of 
the hair on your head. 

Q. What is that sort of wire used for? 

A. Used for weaving very fine cloth ; used by textile man- 
ufacturers. 

Q. What is that sold for? 

A. It sells for from $700 to $800 a ton, some of it $850 a 
ton. 

Q. Do you make all sizes from that up? 

A. All sizes from one inch to 34-gauge. 

Q. What is wire, copper and liquor finish? 

A. That is a wire that is drawn through a bath of muriatic 
acid in which sulphate of copper is used, for the purpose of 
giving it a coating, which brightens when drawn through a 
die, it resembles a pure copper or brass after it is finished ; it 
has a liquid coating. 

Q. What is furniture spring wire? 

A. Furniture spring wire is high carbon steel wire which 
is manufactured for the purpose of winding into a spiral 
spring; it may be used in a bed or in a mechanical way. 

Q. What is the difference between standard and miscel- 
laneous wire nails? 

A. The standard nail is generally a penny nail, known in 
the trade as a penny nail. There are three-penny to sixty- 
penny nails. A miscellaneous nail is a nail that was made 
for special purposes ; it might be a brad or used in molding 
work. There are probably 700 different kinds of types and 
sizes and heads of nails — miscellaneous. 
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Q. Does the American Steel & Wire Company make that 
many kinds? 
I A. Yes. 

Q. What are galvanized staples and polished staples ? 

A. A galvanized staple is usually sold with barbed wire; 
for fastening wire on a fence post. A polished staple is used 
for the same purpose. The difference is that one is galvanized 
and that the other is made from bright wire, and there is a 
difference in the cost because of the difference in quality. 

Q. "What is the difference between galvanized wire and 
extra galvanized wire? 

A. Ordinary galvanized wire is generally run through 
a bath in which the wipers are fastened down so that the 
amount of spelter on the wire is not as great as it is in extra 
galvanized, where the wipers are a little looser — if that term 
can be used — and there is more spelter on the wire. 

Q. Are the two classes of wire used for the same purposes? 

A. Sometimes, but extra galvanized wire is generally 
sent to countries where there is an excessive moisture. For 
instance, we make some fencing of extra galvanized wire, and 
the railroads generally fence in their rights of way with 
fencing made of so-called extra galvanized. 

Q. It makes a difference in the length of time that the wire 
will last? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Extra galvanized will last longer? 

A. It will. 

Q. And will stand the weather better? 

A. That is the purpose of it. 

Q. What is coarse tinned wire, and tinned mattress and 
broom wire ? 

A. Coarse tinned wire is any size from three-sixteenths to 
half an inch in diameter, tinned and used for various pur- 
poses, such as bird gages and all sorts of things. Tinned 
mattress wire is a wire generally 18, 19, 20 or 21 wire gauge, 
used for weaving into a fabric for the mattress. 

Q. What is painted barbed wire? 
; A. Barbed wire made from an annealed wire, painted. 

Q. Painted with ordinary paint? 

A. Painted generally with brown paint. 
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Q. Varnislied wire is wire that is varnished — or what does 
that mean ? 

A. It is run through a solution of coal tar and dried ; it is 
known as varnished wire, but as a matter of fact, it is not 
varnished in the sense that you use varnish on a table. 

Q. What is galvanized twisted wire? 

A. Where two strands of wire are twisted together, some- 
times used for fencing, and galvanized before. 

i Q. I see you have field fence, American, and field fence, 
EUwood. What does that mean? 

A. They are trade names. The American fence is of wire 
that is generally made of No. 9 — No. 9 to No. 11, and Ellwood 
fence is generally made of No. 12 or No. 13, lighter wires in 
the fabric. 

Q. What kind of fence is it, woven wire fence? 

A. Woven wire fence, American fence is generally used 
for fencing in farms, and the Ellwood is generally used for 
fencing in lawn. 

Q. Then you have field fence — all other. 

A. There are various types of field fence. It is all woven. 

Q. Concrete reinforcement; is that a new product or an 
old product? 

A. A new product. 

Q. Describe it. 

A. We commenced the manufacture of concrete reinforce- 
ment in 1907, and made a few hundred tons that year. At the 
present time we are making 30,000 to 40,000 tons a year. It 
is used for strengthening, used in cement and floors, and for 
various other purposes; used for making water pipe with 
cement; it is a strengthening or reinforcing fabric, with the 
cement. 

Q. Is it used pretty generally all over the world? 

A. Pretty generally all over the world. 

Mr. Lindaburt: It is flexible wire? 
The Witness : Yes. 

By Mb. Severah-ce: 

Q. What are bale ties, as distinguished from cotton ties? 

A. A bale tie is generally of 14 or 15 wire gauge, with a 
loop twisted on the end. Some of these bale ties have an ad- 
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justable fastening on the end, a hook or an arrow, or somo- 
thing. 

Q. What is shafting? 

A. Shafting is material that is turned from a har and used 
in mills for putting on pulleys and transmission gear. 

Q. Wire rope, iron, steel and copper; I suppose those are 
just what the names indicate? 

A. Yes ; there are 800 styles of wire rope. 

Q. You mean the American Steel & Wire Company makes 
800 kinds? 

A. They actually make 888 different styles and kinds of 
wire rope, 16,000 tons a year. We are not large manufacturers 
of wire rope, as compared with the general output of the 
country. We manufacture special hawsers and towing haw- 
sers, and so forth. 

Q. Who are the largest manufacturers of wire rope? 

A. There are a number of large manufacturers. The 
Wright Wire Company of Worcester, Massachusetts; John 
A. Eoebling's Sons of Trenton, New Jersey, which is one of 
the largest manufacturers in the country ; the Hazard Manu- 
facturing Company of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania ; the Wil- 
liamsport Wire Rope Company of Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania; A. Leschen's Sons Company, St. Louis, Missouri; the 
Broderick & Bascom Wire Eope Company of St. Louis ; 
McComber & Whyte, of Chicago. On the Pacific Coast the 
Broderick & Bascom Wire Eope Company have a plant at 
North Seattle, Washington; the Pacific Coast Wire Eope 
Company, San Francisco; the West Coast Eope Company, 
Kent, Washington, and the Industrial Works at Los Angeles, 
California. 

Q. Do you know about what percentage of the wire rope 
business of the country is done by the American Steel & Wire 
Company? 

A. About 22 or 23 per cent approximately. 

Q. What is cold rolled wire? 

A. Cold rolled wire is generally a round wire put through 
rolls and rolled down into a flat section. It is used for a great 
variety of purposes, and manufactured in great variety. 

Q. Does the American Steel & Wire Company make a great 
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A. They make a great many varieties. 

Q. And a good many people make it? 

A. Yes ; there are more people making it than the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company. 

Q. "What is insulated wire, what is it covered with? 

A. It is a wire generally covered with cambric and a mix- 
ture of gutta percha and other ingredients, with a copper wire 
in the center. 

Q. What is that used for? 

A. Used for electrical purposes. 

Q. You have one item of copper wire without any other 
designation. 

A. Bare copper wire used for trolley wire or transmission 
wire. 

Q. Is that what would be used for telephone and telegraph 
lines ? 

A. Yes ; it is used on telephone hues. 

Q. What are copper rail bonds? 

A. A copper rail bond is composed of a number of flat 
pieces of copper wire joined together and bolted on to rails 
for the purpose of conductivity, carrying the current. 

Q. It is used in connection with the third rail on electrical 
railroads? 

A. Used in connection with the third rail and on trolley 
roads. 

Q. It seems to be very expensive material, according to 
this exhibit. 

A. It is. 

Q, Is there much of it made? 

A. There are a great many different sizes and types made. 
We make about a million and a half bonds a year; they are 
also used in the Subway. 

Q. They are manufactured by other people ? 

A. They are manufactured by a large number of other 
concerns. 

Q. What are copper billets and rods ? 

A. A copper billet is an extra production from a copper 
ingot ; a rod is rolled from a copper billet and redrawn. 

Q. It is the same as steel then? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. What is a wire shape? 

A. A wire shape is a description of a hexagon or a square ; 
it is used to denominate a different form other than round. 
There are a great variety of shapes. 

Q. I see an item of wire tacks; are they largely used or 
not? 

A. They are superseding the cut tacks. We are manu- 
facturing quite a good many at our Cleveland works. 

Q. Poultry netting is something in the line of woven wire 
fencing? 

A. Yes, used for poultry farms. 

Q. Galvanized cable or strand ; how does cable differ from 
wire rope? 

A. Well, a cable is generally insulated for submarine work, 
and sometimes a towing hawser would be called a cable, 
whereas as a matter of fact it is just wire rope. We manu- 
facture submarine cables. 

Q. What is flat specialty wire? 

A. Flat specialty wire is generally a high carbon steel wire 
sold to manufacturers of clock springs and other materials, 
who temper the spring after they form it; it is called a 
specialty. 

Q. What is a paper insulated cable? 

A. It differentiates from cambric wound; they use paper 
for winding the cable instead of cloth. 

Q. And rubber insulated means wound with rubber? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Here is something that is referred to often — what are 
ferro and spiegel? 

A. Alloys, generally oxides. 

Q. For what purpose are they used? 

A. They are used in the molten bath, used in a Bessemer 
converter or an open hearth converter for deoxidizing or 
dephosphorizing or desulphurizing ; it is a chemical operation. 

Q. What is built up track work? 

A. Built up track work is generally a number of rails laid 
together in the form of a point or crossing; sometimes the 
materials are sent out in sections and the street railways 
build them up themselves. At other times they send us a 
drawing and we build them up for them. 
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Q. What are f orgings ; how does that differ from railroad 
material? 

A. A forging is generally a bloom or billet worked under 
a hammer in a shop instead of being rolled. 

Q. Do you make small articles like frogs and switches 
and that sort of thing? 

A. The frog or a switch is generally built up work ; some- 
times forged and sometimes cast ; it is generally cast of man- 
ganese steel. 

Q. What are brt. ann. — bright annealed, and liquor finished 
wire? 

A. Special bright and liquor finished. It is a cheap sub- 
stitute for copper or brass wires, where the wires are not put 
to any electrical use. 

Q. What are wheel plates? 

A. Generally a flat section that is used in a frog or cross- 
ing. 

Q. You have made up a statement of the tonnage of ex- 
ports of the United States Steel subsidiaries since 1902 up 
to 1912, by years and by articles? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was made up by whom? 

A. That was made up by the Comptroller's office. 

Q. By Mr. Filbert? 

A. By Mr. Filbert. 

Q. Have you examined that paper? 

A. Yes, I have examined it very carefully. 

Q. And from your knowledge of the business that is cov- 
ered by it, what would you say as to whether it is a sub- 
stantially correct statement, speaking from your own knowl- 
edge? 

A. I should say it was substantially correct, to my own 
knowledge. 

(The paper was marked temporarily, for the purpose of 
identification. Defendants' Exhibit 44.) 

Q. I show you this paper marked Defendants' Exhibit 44; 
is that the statement to which you have just referred ' 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Severance : I offer it in evidence. 
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Mr. Dickinson : It is objected to on the ground that the 
witness has not shown that he has compared it with the 
original, and also on the further ground that it is not the best 
evidence, and that the original entries are the best and the 
only proper evidence, and then, the general exception that has 
already been reserved as to these matters relating to the time 
after the filing of the petition. 

Mb. Severance: Yes, I understand that; but you do not 
want us to bring the books in here. You say it is not the 
best evidence. You do not want the books here, do you ? 

Mr. Dickinson : I am reserving the objection. 

(The paper referred to was offered in evidence and marked 
''Defendants' Exhibit Farrell No. 44, and will be found in the 
volume of exhibits.) 

Q. I notice that this table, exhibit No. 44, shows the ton- 
nage of exports in 1902, 275,833 gross tons. You testified 
yesterday that the tonnage of exports that year was about 
290,000 tons? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What occasions the difference between your figure and 
this. 

Mr. Colton : If you will excuse me, I think he says he was 
speaking about 1903 when he said 290,000 tons. That is at 
page 7110. 

Mb. Severance : He intended to say the other, and I think 
he did. Yes, it does appear here. 

The Witness: 1902 was the date I intended to use. I 
meant to correct that. 

Mr. Severance: Then on page 7110 the year 1903 should 
be 1902? 

The Witness: Yes. 

Mr. Lindabuby: Explain it in some other way, as this 
numbered page will not be the same in the printed record. 

Mr. Colton: The answer reads : "The business has been 
prosecuted continuously; it has been built up from 290,000 
tons in 1903, I think, to 2,146,000 tons in 1912." 

The Witness: Yes. 
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By Me. Sevebance: 

Q. In giving that answer yesterday you say you intended 
to use the year 1902 instead of 1903? 

A. I intended to use 1902 instead of 1903. 

Q. Explain the difference between 275,000 tons and 290,000 
tons that you mentioned yesterday. 

A. In export business we deal in net tons, whereas in the 
Comptroller's office they deal in gross tons; that makes the 
difference in figures. We sell in net tons, whereas they take 
their account in gross tons. 

Q. You mean Mr. Filbert, the Comptroller of the Corpora- 
tion? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That would make the difference between 275,000 and 
290,000. 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is, 275,000 gross tons would be about 290,000 net 
tons? 

A. Approximately. 

Q. This Exhibit 44 itemizes certain commodities, and then 
at the bottom there is this item : ' ' Other sundry iron and steel 
products of classes which G-ovemment statistics do not show 
separately or specifically." 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The others would show generally the production of the 
country? 

A. For example, the Government statistics do not differ- 
entiate between plates and ordinary roUed sheet. 

Q. These items that are itemized are ones that appear 
on the Government statistics, as I understand you ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the balance of it is lump? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You regard steel rails as a finished product, do you 
not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And wire rods? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And steel bars, hoops and bands? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Plates and sheet, including skelp; what is that? Fin- 
ished? 

A. Finished. 

Q. That shows a very large increase, I see, — from 10,000 
tons in 1902 to 505,000 tons. How is that accounted for, such 
an enormous increase in that one item? 

A. Through extending the market. 

Q. Structural shapes seem to have increased from 15,000 
tons to 227,485 tons? 

A. Largely to Canadian and Mexican nearby markets, an3 
South America. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, you stated yesterday that the Steel 
Products Company handled most of the subsidiaries of the 
corporation, as far as exports are concerned? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has that company handled the armour plate business? 

A. No, sir; the armour plate business has always been 
dealt with by the Carnegie Steel Company through their own 
agents. 

Q. Has any other of the subsidiaries of the Corporation 
an armour plate plant except the Carnegie? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you ever had any connection, then, with the 
armour plate business ? 

A. Never. 

Q. I mean, when you were president of the Steel Products 
Company? 

A. Not at any time. 

Q. Will you state where the plants are located that do the 
foreign business, that is the export business? You have 
already stated that there were five plants of the American 
Steel & Wire Company, which you named? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you kindly give the location of the other plants 
of the Corporation that furnish these commodities for ex- 
port? 

A. In tubes, the National Tube Company's plant at Mc- 
Keesport and at Lorain, Ohio; in sheet steel the American 
Sheet &i Tin Plate Company's plant at Yandergrift, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Q. It is practically in the Pittsburgh District? 

A. It is in the Pittsburgh District. Also plants at New- 
castle, Pennsylvania, in the Pittsburgh District, and at Mones- 
sen, Pennsylvania. 

Q. That is in the Pittsburgh District? 

A. And some material from the Aetna Standard Works at 
Bridgeport, Ohio. 

Q. What part of Ohio is Bridgeport in? 

A. Bridgeport is near SteubenvUle, Ohio, about sixty or 
seventy miles from Pittsburgh. Also the Carnegie Steel 
Company's plants at Braddock, Homestead and Duquesne, 
at Pittsburgh; the Carnegie Steel Company's plant at 
Allegheny; the American Bridge Company's plant at Pen- 
coyd. 

Q. Where is that! 

A. Pennsylvania; it is a suburb of Philadelphia. Also 
Trenton, New Jersey; Ehnira, New York, and Ambridge, 
which is, a suburb of Pittsburgh. I mentioned the American 
Steel & Wire yesterday. 

Q. Yes, you referred to the American Steel & Wire yes- 
terday. 

A. Also the Lorain Plant at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 

Q. You stated yesterday four concerns in addition to the 
Allentown plant of the Steel & Wire Company? 

A. The American Steel & Wire Company's plants at 
Allentown, Pennsylvania; Donora, Pennsylvania; the Union 
plant at Braddock, Pennsylvania; the H. P. Works and the 
American works at Cleveland. 

Q. I thought you said that yesterday. Mr. Halstead did 
not recall it. I thought you had spoken of all of them yes- 
terday. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any export business done out of Worcester, 
Massachusetts? 

A. Some export business in specialties. 

Q. What do you mean by "specialties?" 

A. Wire rope and some copper wire products, flat wires 
and wires used in the automobile and bicycle industries. It 
is largely confined to special wires. 
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Q. How does that move, out of the port of Boston or New 
York? 

A. New York, principally, because of the frequency of 
steamers. 

Q. You testified yesterday with reference to certain ex- 
ports in recent years from Birmingham. I do not know 
whether you completed that or whether you stated all the 
things you have exported out of Birmingham. 

A. No, I gave the percentages. 

Q. Will you state what, if anything, has been exported 
from Birmingham since 1908? 

A. Eails and pig iron. The capacity of the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Company on merchant products is a little under 
50,000 tons per annum, which is about one-half of one per 
cent of the productive capacity of the country. We have 
shipped rails. The first rail order we executed at the Ten- 
nessee Works was for the Argentine govenmient; for the 
Chumbieha Railway. We expended on the rolls, in prepar- 
ing the rolls for that order, something like $74,000. That was 
for the first order. Since that time we have placed orders 
there for rails for Brazil, Central America, and we are now 
making some rails there for Australia. Since 1908 we have 
probably produced at that mill 100,000 tons of rails for ex- 
port. We are gradually developing an export business at 
that plant. 

Q. Through what ports do you ship from Birmingham? 

A. To Central America, largely from Pensacola. To 
Brazil and Australia, largely through Savannah and Pensa- 
cola. 

Q. Do you ship at all through Mobile? 

A. Some through Mobile; from Mobile to Argentina. 
There is a line running, now, from Mobile to the River 
Plate. 

Q. Outside of the rails that you sent out to western Can- 
ada, that you mentioned yesterday, what export business has 
been done by the plants of the Illinois Steel Company, if any, 
since the Steel Products Company was formed? 

A. Comparatively little. There was one order, I think, 
shipped overland to Japan. 
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Q. Is that since the Steel Products Company was formed 
or before? 

A. Oh, that was before the Steel Products Company was 
formed. At the time the freight rates were very low. 

Q. That was before the Corporation was formed? 

A. That was before the Corporation was formed. I have 
had that in mind as a vivid impression of an export order 
that they executed. 

Q. AJad that moved through San Francisco? 

A. It moved through Seattle and Tacoma. 

Q. Over the Great Northern? 

A. And in one of the Hill Line steamers. 

Q. That was a good many years ago? 

A. Yes; that was at a time when the freight rate was 
forty-five cents from Chicago to Yokohama. 

Q. Has it been possible since the freight rates were re- 
adjusted to do an export business with that plant out there? 

A. No. 

Q. In conducting an export business, Mr. Farrell, what 
have you met with in the way of costs of production by Euro- 
pean manufacturers, in making prices? 

A. "We have made an exhaustive study of the costs of 
production in Europe. The wages paid in the iron and steel 
industry in Europe are two and one-fifth times less than the 
wages paid in this country. 

Q. Turn it around. What per cent are they paying there 
of what we pay? 

A. Considerably more than thirty-five per cent; about 
thirty-seven or thirty-eight per cent. 

Q. They pay about thirty-seven or thirty-eight per cent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it the same percent in different countries, or does it 
differ in different countries? 

A, It differs in different countries. It is practically the 
same in Germany, France and Belgium, a little more in 
England, and perhaps a little less in Austria, Eussia and 
Italy. All of those countries are large steel producing coun- 
tries. 

Q. Outside of the wages of men, how are the costs as com- 
pared with those in this country? 
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A. The costs of transportation are lower. 

Q. You mean inland transportation, or oversea? -i 

A. Inland transportation. 

Q. Just describe that, will you 1 

A. A mill located in the Westphalian district, in the Dis- 
trict of Westphalia, which is one of the largest steel produc- 
ing districts of Germany, they can transport their materials 
to a shipping port — Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen or Ham- 
burg — for about sixty cents a ton. 

Q. What is the distance to those ports ? 

A. About 300' miles. 

Q. What is the distance from Pittsburgh to New York? 

A. 434 miles, I think. 

Q. And you have, according to your figures which you 
produce here, a ten and a half cents a hundred rate from 
Pittsburgh? 

A. That is the export rate. 

Q. That is what I mean. That would be $2.10 per net 
ton? 

A. Yes; excepting on rails. There is a lower rate on 
export rails. 

Q. What is the lower rate on rails ? 

A. $1.75 to N^ew York per gross ton. 

Q. Does this sixty cent rate a ton in Germany apply to net 
or gross tons ? 

A. Gross tons. 

Q. Does it apply to all classes of products, or only to a 
portion? 

A. Largely to raw materials and semi-finished materials. 
The rates are about fifteen per cent higher on finished mate- 
rials. 

Q. What would be the rate on rails, then? 

A. About fifty to sixty cents per ton. 

Q. I thought you said it was sixty cents on semi-finished. 
I say, what would be the rate on rails? 

A. The rates are the same as on semi-finished materials. 

Q. They are? 

A. Yes; but all other commodities are about fifteen per 
cent higher. 
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Q. How is it in France and Belgium and other countries 
as to the rates to the seaboard ? 

A. The mills in Belgium are all located contiguous to 
Antwerp. They are located at Liege and Charleroi and 
Marehaye and Sambre-Moselle ; they are very close to the 
seaboard. 

Q. How is it in England? 

A. In England nearly all of the mills are on the sea coast 
or adjacent to the sea coast; Cardiff, Middlesborough, Bar- 
row, Newcastle and Swansea. 

Q. How is it in Austria? 

A. In Austria the mills are located pretty well in the in- 
terior. 

Q. How are their rail rates? 

A. Their rail rates are special rates on export business. 

Q. They make a special rate for it? 

A. All of the European countries ; that is, the Continental 
countries, make special rates on export business. 

Q. You mean low rates, do you? 

A. Yes. You can ship from Dusseldorf, Germany, to 
Constantinople by the German Levant Line as low as they 
will charge for shipping from Dusseldorf to a local point 
in Germany for domestic consumption. 

Q. How is it in Russia? Where are the plants located in 
Russia? 

A. Most of the plants are located in southern Russia, 
either on the Black Sea, or close to the Black Sea. There is 
a very large works at Taganrog, and very large works at 
Nikolaiev and Kershon. 

Q. How are the shipping facilities from European ports 
contiguous to these various mills to consuming countries in 
South America and the Orient, which you detailed yesterday, 
as compared with the shipping facilities from this country? 

A. The shipping facilities from Europe are very exten- 
sive; but in later years we have been getting better facilities 
here all the time, by reason of the fact that we are producing 
more material for export, and thereby making it more at- 
tractive for ship owners to come here and carry the goods 
away. The ship owner does not care very much whether he 
carries goods from this country or any other country, as long 
as the traffic exists. 
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Q. How does the frequency of sailings compare from these 
European ports and our ports I 

A, The sailings from Europe to the various ports of the 
world are more frequent, and a great many of the vessels are 
more suitable than the vessels we have in this country. 

Q. How are they in general as to comparative speed? 

A. About the same, in cargo vessels. 

Q. I did not ask you yesterday, when you said that in 
order to deliver your products you had purchased some ves- 
sels, as to the tonnage of those vessels, whether they are 
large or small. 

A. They are 8,000 ton ships. 

Q. How are the steamship rates from the various ports in 
Continental Europe which you have described — I mean the 
northern ports, Antwerp, Bremen, and so on, and the English 
ports — to the Orient, as compared with the steamship rates 
from this country? 

A. The steamship rates from the port of shipment are 
about the same as the rates from this country, but the inland 
rates are lower, and in many instances lines controlled by the 
government, or working in connection with the government, 
absorb the inland rates. But as far as the rates from this 
country to foreign ports are concerned, as compared with 
rates from Europe and foreign ports, there is very little 
difference excepting to some particular points of shipment. 

Q. You stated that other steel manufacturers in this 
country, to some extent, have engaged in foreign trade? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I will ask you whether the Steel Corporation pays the 
full steamship rates, the same as its competitors, or whether 
you get a diminution from that. 

A. We pay the same rates as our competitors, and, I think, 
indirectly we pay more, because we book all of our freight 
direct with the steamship owners or steamship agents, where- 
as most of the other shippers book through a broker, who ex- 
acts a commission from the steamship owner. That is, our 
competitor does not get any lower rate, but the steamship 
man gets less for carrying our competitor's material than he 
does for carrying ours. 
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Q. But the rates are the same ? 

A. The rates are the same. 

Q. In addition to the manufacturing cost in Gennany 
that you have mentioned, are there any steel plants or iron 
plants in any other parts of the world that are able to ship 
to this country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where are they? 

A. WeU, we will take for example the new plant at Sini, 
India, near Calcutta; they are producing pig iron there for 
seventeen rupees per ton. 

Q. How much is 17 rupees ? 

A. About $5.40 a ton. It costs 48 cents a ton to ship thai 
pig iron from Sini to Calcutta. The wages paid in that 
country are three to five annas or six to ten cents a day. 

Q. To the workmen? 

A. To the workmen around the blast furnaces. That is 
lower than the wages are in China, at Han-yang, near Han- 
kow. 

Mb. DicKEf soiif : I will enter an objection to all the testi- 
mony regarding wages and cost of transportation in foreign 
countries, as irrelevant to the issues in this case. 

By Ms. SEVERAifCE: 

Q. Will you kindly proceed with your answer. You have 
not yet given the steamship rate to Pacific coast points from 
Calcutta. 

A. The business there is generally done by sailing vessels. 
most of which are working out to the west coast of the 
United States and British Columbia for wheat or lumber. 
The products from India are carried in these vessels at rates 
varying from $5 to $6.50 a ton. At the present time there is 
a cargo of pig iron on the way from Calcutta to San Francisco 
in a saDing vessel, the first cargo coming in from India. 

Mb. Listdabttbt: Manufactured in India! 

The Witxess: The first cargo to this country; and they 
have been sending a great deal of pig iron to Japan and a 
great deal of pig iron to Australia, large quantities to Aus- 
tralia. 
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By Mr. Severance : 

Q. What is the sailing vessel rate from Calcutta? 

A. From $5 to $6.50 a ton. 

Q. The cost of pig iron in Calcutta, laid down in Calcutta, 
is the sum of $5.40 plus 48 cents, or $5.88? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the price of pig iron on the Pacific coast at the 
present time ? 

A. At the present time $21.50 per ton. 

Q. That is about $10 above the cost of the Indian pig laid 
down there, is it? 

A. Yes. The present duty is $2.50 per ton, and the new 
duty will be about eight per cent, or about 60 or 70 cents per 
ton. The freight rate on pig iron from Birmingham to San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast terminals, is $10.08 per gross ton. 

Q. That is the freight from Birmingham is 66 per cent 
higher than the freight from Calcutta? 
A. Yes, which is a water proposition. 

Mb. Lindabury: And this other is what! 

The Witness: $10.08 per gross ton from Birmingham. 

By Mb. Severance : 

Q. Is this gross or net tons, this Indian product? 

A. Gross tons. 

Q. They are the same thing, are they? 

A. The same thing. 

Q. Then the freight from Birmingham to San Francisco 
on pig iron is within a dollar or two of as much as the cost 
of manufacture and the freight both, to the seaboard, and by 
saihng vessel to San Francisco from this point in India. 

A. Yes. These figures were given me by the consulting 
engineer of these works within two weeks. 

Q. What about the manufacture of pig iron and steel in 
China! 

A. At the Han-yang Iron Works, opposite or near Han- 
kow, they have a blast furnace and a rail mill, a mill for roll- 
ing bars and structural material, and near Hankow there is 
a very large bridge building plant which our engineers con- 
sider is as fine as any plant in this country. 
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Q. What is the cost of manufacturing pig iron and steel 
in China? 

A. The Chinaman is paid about sixteen cents a day around 
the blast furnace. It is a common saying in the iron and steel 
business that five dollars pays the wages of thirty Chinese 
laborers around the Han-yang works. Mr. Lee, who is not a 
Chinaman, but an Englishman, told me that around the Han- 
yang works, five dollars, or he, being an Englishman, used the 
pound sterling, he says a pound sterling pays the wages of 
thirty Chinamen around the blast furnace. 

Mb. Dickinson : Without repeating it, let the record show 
a continuing objection as to the cost of manufacture and cost 
of transportation to the seaboard from foreign countries. 

The Witness: (Continuing) The Han-yang works are 
supplying most of the rails for the Chinese railways. We 
are selling a considerable quantity of rails all the time in 
China. At the present time we have orders with the Che- 
Kiang Eailway, between Canton and Hankow, and the Fu- 
Xiang. 

By Me. Seveeance: 

Q. How are you able to do business in China as against 
these local works and the low cost of production? 

A. Their capacity at the present time is insufficient to 
take care of the large demand for rails in China. There is a 
development in railway building going on in China to-day 
which is rather unusual. 

Q. Have they a greater pig iron capacity than they have 
steel capacity, and do they export pig iron? 

A. They do export pig iron. Most of their pig iron has 
been going to the Pacific Coast. 

Q. What does it cost them to make pig iron per ton there? 

A, The estimated cost there is $6.20 a ton. 

Q. Is that on the sea? 

A. No, it is pretty nearly 500 miles up from Shanghai. 

Q. How much is the cost of transportation per ton on pig 
iron from the works to Pacific Coast points? 

A. The ships go there with flour and other commodities, 
and they take pig iron back for $3.00 a ton. 
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Q. How much does it cost to get it from the works to the 
seaboard? 

A. The estimated cost is about sixty or seventy cents a 
ton. 

Q. That makes the total transportation charge $3.60, or 
$3.70 from works to Pacific Coast points'? 

A. Yes, it comes down the Yangtse Eiver in small boats. 

Q. The cost of the pig iron at the works is how much? 

A. $6.20. 

Q. Which would make about $9.80 at Pacific Coast points? 

A. Yes. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken until two o'clock 
p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS 
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the witness under examination at the taking of recess, re- 
sumed the stand. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued). 

By Mb. Seveeance: 

Q. Has any pig iron been imported into the country from 
China? 

A. Yes ; about 200,000 tons. 

Q. To what part of the United States? 

A, To the Pacific Coast. 

Q. Over a series of years? 

A. Over the past four years. None in 1912. 

Q. None in 1912; but up to that? 

A. Up to the time of the disturbance in China. 

Q. Have there been any imports from the s'oel mills in 
Canada? 
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A. Not in recent years; but during 1905 and 1906 there 
were considerable imports into New England from the 
Dominion Iron and Steel plants of Nova Scotia. 

Q. Are the Canadian mills sufficient in capacity to supply 
the Canadian market now? 

A. Not at present. 

Q. They have a deficit of capacity? 

A. Yes ; a very large deficit. 

Q. Have foreign rails been imported into the Pacific Coast 
country in the last few years ? 

A. There are some importations all the time; not very 
large. I should think they would run along perhaps six or 
seven thousand tons a year. 

Q. From where do they come? 

A. From Antwerp, Middlesborough and Hamburg. 

Q. Are there any other steel plants on the Pacific except 
the ones in China — of course the one in Calcutta is across the 
Pacific; but I mean any others? 

A. The one at Lithgow, near Sydney, in Australia; them 
is a steel rail mill there. There is one large works building at 
NJew Castle, New South Wales. There is a very large works 
being built there. 

Q. How are the works in Australia situated w-th refer- 
ence to the raw materials? 

A. The works at Lithgow have their ore adjacent to their 
plants, but they are obliged to bring their coal from New 
Castle ; but this new works to be built will be located at New 
Castle, and they have very fine coking coal there, and large 
ore bodies adjacent to the point of manufacture, and lime- 
stone. It is estimated by American engineers who have re- 
ported on the properties that this works, at a place called 
Waratah, can assemble the materials and produce pig iron 
and steel at a lower cost than the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation. That estimate was made by a man named David Baker, 
who was connected at one time with our Corporation, and 
later with the Dominion Iron & Steel Company. 

Q. What are the freight rates from Australia to the 
Pacific Coast? 

A. That is an uncertain quantity at the present time. The 
principal shipments from Australia are coal to the west coast 
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of South America, and wheat to Europe, and lead ore to 
Europe; there are very large shipments of lead from the 
hroken hill country in West Australia. 

Q. I have not asked you the freight rates from European 
ports to the Pacific Coast, have 11 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. I am sure I did not. What are the freight rates from 
Antwerp, Liverpool, Bremen and Hamburg to the Pacific 
Coast points in the United States on steel products ? 

A. The normal rate is from six dollars to six dollars and 
a half a ton; but during the last two years there has been a 
scarcity of vessels ; that is, not sufficient to move the tonnage 
of the world, and as a consequence, rates have advanced, so 
that the present rates are about thirty shillings per ton, or 
$7.50 per ton to Pacific Coast points from European points. 

Q. What are the rates to the Pacific Coast terminals from 
Pittsburgh on various classes of products? 

A. The average rate is eighty cents per hundred pounds, 
or $16 a net ton. 

Q. How is it from Chicago ? 

A. The rate from Chicago is $13.20, and from Birming- 
ham $16. 

Q. The same as Pittsburgh? 

A. But only to the terminals. 

Mk. Lindaburt: These are all of them all-rail rates? 

The Witness : All-rail rates ; and the rate from New York 
on Steel products is $11.30, from New York to San Francisco 
via the American-Hawaiian Line. 

By Mb. Seveeance : 

Q. That is by the Isthmus of Tehuantepec? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much did you say a ton— $11.20? 

A. Yes ; $11.20. That is the lowest rate ; that is the rate 
on structural material. 

Q. What is the rate from Pittsburgh to New York per 
ton? 

A. $2.60 is the domestic rate on rails, and sixteen and a 
half cents per hundred pounds on other steel commodities. 
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Q. $3,30, that would be? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That would be added to the $11.20 from the port! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Making a rate from Pittsburgh, then, of $14.50! 

A. $14.50 via Tehuantepec, and $16 all-rail. 

Q. How much by the Isthmus of Panama! 

A. The same. 

Q. The same as by Tehuantepec? 

A. Yes ; when you have an opportunity to ship that way. 

Q. Is that a route that is equipped for general business? 

A. No. At present the Panama Bail Eoad Steamship 
Company are concerned in carrying materials for the con- 
struction of the canal, and are not taking very much outside 
business for shipment via the Pacific Mail. 

Q. The Tehuantepec Route, however, is an active route, is 
it? 

A. Yes; it is an active route; two or three steamers a 
week from New York and Philadelphia. 

Q. How does the time in transit from Pittsburgh by the 
Tehuantepec route compare with the all-rail time? 

A. In times of railway congestion the time is less via the 
Tehuantepec ; but under ordinary circumstances you can ship 
from Pittsburgh to the Coast in sixteen to eighteen days. 

Q. By Tehuantepec! 

A. No, all-rail ; and via Tehuantepec in about thirty days. 

Q. Outside of the boats that you run, is there any consid- 
erable movement of steel products from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Pacific Coast points by the Straits of Magellan? 

A. Yes; there are two other lines running there. They 
carry mostly general merchandise. 

Q. How long does it take to make that trip from New 
York to San Francisco. 

A. Seventy days as an average. 

Q. How long does it take the steamers from European 
points to reach Pacific Coast points? 

A. About sixty days. 

Q. Less time even than from New York. 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Is the distance less? 

A. The distance is practically the same, but they are high- 
er powered steamers. 

Q. How is the manufacturing district in Luxembourg and 
Westphalia as to the ease with which raw material can be 
assembled, as compared with the Pittsburgh District in this 
country? 

A. The Luxembourg District has an advantage over any 
location in this country by reason of the fact that their raw 
materials are all within reach. 

Q. Are they more nearly located to the furnaces than 
in Birmingham? 

A. Yes; well, about the same as Birmingham; just about 
the same. 

Q. That is, you mean the coal and coke? 

A. Yes ; as the Germans say, they are sitting on their raw 
materials in Luxembourg. 

Q. How is it at "Westphalia? 

A. Most of the materials are brought through the canal at 
very low freight rates, so that while the costs at Luxembourg 
are somewhat lower than the Westphalia District, at Dussel- 
dorf, the cost would be about 60 cents a ton higher. 

Q. Sixty cents a ton higher? 

A. Yes, due to the cost of assembling the materials. 

Q. How is it in England? 

A. Middlesborough is about on the same basis as Luxem- 
bourg. 

Q. They have three of the principal elements close at 
hand? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do the British import iron ore? 

A. Large quantities of iron ore from Spain; that goes prin- 
cipally to the west coast. On the east coast they have their 
own materials, in Durham. 

Q. Do they get any ore from Sweden? 

A. Some ore for fluxing purposes. Most of the Ebglish 
steel works own their own mines in Spain; there are very 
large properties there. 

Q. How about the quality of ore in Spain? 
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A. A higli quality of ore. Mgli in metallic content and low 
in phosphorus. 

Q. How high? 

A. It runs as high as 56 and 57 per cent of iron. 

Q. How is the Swedish ore? 

A. The Swedish ore is somewhat better, about 58 per cent. 

Q. Does the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company import 
any of its raw materials? 

A. It imports all of its pig tin. 

Q. "Where does that pig tin come from? 

A. From the Straits Settlements, from Penang and Sioga- 
pore. 

Q. How is that brought here, by what line? 

A. Various lines ; there are some direct steamers from the 
Straits Settlements, steamers returning from China or Japan 
calling there for cargo, and a great deal is transhipped via 
London, sent to London and sent over here on the Atlantic 
Transport Line. 

Q. Where do the "Welsh tin plate manufacturers get their 
pig tin? 

A. Principally in the Straits, although they have some tin 
in Cornwall, about 5,000 tons a year. 

Q. "What is the normal price of pig tin in the Straits? 

Mb. Dickinson : This testimony in regard to ores in these 
foreign countries, and the prices there, is objected to as irrele- 
vant and incompetent, and without repeating the objection I 
will ask that it stand as a continuing one to this class of testi- 
mony. 

The Witness : It is difficult to state what a normal price 
for pig tin would be, because it is a highly speculative article 
and susceptible to cornering. 

By Me. Severance: 

Q. Under what arrangements do you get your pig tin? 

A. We have our own men located at Singapore and Penang. 
They buy every day from the smelters and the Chinese who 
are engaged in that industry. 

Q. Do you keep a stock of pig tin on hand? 

A. Yes; we are the largest consumers of pig tin in the 
world. 

Q. The largest in the world! 
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A. Yes, the largest siagte' consinmey. 

Q: Tbexe are mstAj tia pliMe unaauf actuf eis in iM Ufiited 
Spates otliier tlnam thie American Sh^eet & fin PlMe Oomp^Af, 
are there ii»6t? 

A. ¥es. 

Q. There was a reference made in the testimony of ©sne 
witness for the Government, Mr. Ti^each, to some salfes of 
pig tin made by you represfe»ti»g the corporaMony or the 
Steel Products Company, to other manufacturers at times. 
What are the facts widj h reference to' those sales % 

A. The speculators in London are eithier titying to cor- 
ner tin for a rise or trying to bear tinv and very o^ten the 
supplies of tin are contracted, and as a result there are vio- 
lent fluctuations in the price. We always have large siipplies 
of pig tin, and we have been asked! — I will not S9,y iiupgr- 
tuned — ^but we have been asked time and again ^y competi- 
tors of ours to let them have tin, and we have sold merchants 
tin ; and as a matter of fact every time a eorner is attempted 
we always give people all the tifl they Want at a co'st of 
one-half of oae per cent over aid abo'^e our import cost of 
the tin. We do not make aay p^rdfit on it, jiist ©ii6-h!alf <rf 
oite per cent covering the cost of f 6r6%n exchange. 

Q. Are those the transactions Mr. Trench referred tdy if 
you know? Have you dealt t^th him in those matters? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any other sources of pig tin that are avail- 
able to American manufacturers, excepts the Straits? 

A. Yes, Australia, Tasmania and the Island of Banka, and 
BilKton, off the coast of Java ; but the Java tin, and what is 
known as Banka tin are not available for use in making tin 
plate because of moisture, which causes explosions in the 
pot. Bolivia also produces 15,000 tons of tin per annum, 
whaeh is not suitable for tin plate because of the arsenic in 
the tin. 

Q. Since the formation of the Steel Corporation in 1901 
have the costs of the subsidiaries been in any way increased 
or diminished by changes in the wages of the men ? 

A. They have, very materially. Since the formation of 
the Steel Corporation wages have increased 28% per cent. 
Our wages have increased 281/2 per cent. 
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Q. That is, tlie wages of your employes? 

A. The wages of our employes. "We are payijig out 
$40,000,000 per annum more in wages to our employes than 
we were when the Corporation was formed in 11)01. 

Q. "What are the total wages paid by the Corporation per 
annum? 

A. Last year $108,000,000. 

Q. Is that 1912, you mean, that amount? 

A. 1911. 

Q. Do you remember what it was in 1912? 

A. About $180,000,000. I prepared a table of it. 

Q. Have you a memorandum of it? 

A. Yes. 

Mb. Dickinson: Are you going to offer that? Will you 
put that in? 

Me. Seveeance : I am going to in a minute. 

By Me. Seveeance: 

Q. Have you made up yourself a memorandum showing 
the number of employees, the total payroll and average wages 
for the year beginning 1902 and ending Avith 1912? 

A. I prepared a memorandum from the Corporation's au- 
nual report. 

Q. You prepared that yourself? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you know that it is correct as shown by the Cor- 
poration's reports? 

A. Yes. 

Me. Dickinson: "Will you offer that now? 

Mb. Seveeance : I will just as soon as I have it identified. 
You will not object to that, as bearing on cost? 

Me. Dickinson : Oh, yes. 

(The table was here temporarily marked, for tdcntifica- 
tion purposes, "Defendant's Exhibit No. 45.") 

Mb. Seveeance: I think, so we will get it in convenient 
shape in the record, for further testimony, that I will ask 
Mr. Farrell to read that into the record. I would like Mr. 
Farrell to read the whole of that into the record. 
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Mr. Colton: Could lie not hand it to tlie stenographer 
and have him copy it in? 

Mk. Severance : I would prefer to have him read it. 

Mr. Dickinson: You are offering it now? 

Mr. Severance : I am asking him to read it. He aaid he 
made up this memorandum. 

Mr. Dickinson: I want to get my ohjeetion in at the 
proper time, and I think this is the proper place. That is 
objected to as secondary evidence, irrelevant and incompe- 
tent. 

The Witness: (Reading) 

United States Steel. Corporation. 

employes and payroll.. 

Year ending Number Total Average 

December 31st Employes PayEoUs Yearly "Wage 

1902 168,127 $120,528,343 $716.88 

1903 167,709 120,763,896 720.08 

1904 147,343 99,778,276 677.18 

1905 180,158 128,052,955 710.78 

1906 202,457 147,765,540 729.86 

1907 210,180 160,825,822 765.18 

1908 165,211 120,510,829 729.44 

1909 195,500 151,663,394 775.77 

1910 218,435 174,955,139 800.95 

1911 196,888 161,419,031 819.85 

1912 221,025 189,351,602 856.70 

The advance in wages effective February 1st, 1913, makes 
average wage for 1913 about $920.00. 

(The table referred to was thereupon offered in evidence 
and marked "Defendants' Exhibit (Farrell) No. 45, May 13, 
1913," and will be found in the volume of exhibits.) 

Q. What percentage, Mr. Farrell, of the manufactured 
iron and steel products of this Country for export is furnish- 
ed by the Corporation? 

A. Ninety per cent. 
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Q. I dd flot mean simply tieir elagses of products, but of 
all articles in which iron and steel enter as a part of the pro- 
auction— not merely the similar classes to what yon export. 

A. Materials that are fabricated and exported? 

Q. Yeg; the total, if yon remember. If yott do not re- 
member, never mind. 

A. I do not recall. I can give you the value af the ma- 
terials that we sell for such purposes. 

Q. Yea; you have already done that. Do you happen to 
know what percentage of manufactures of iron and steel in 
Grermany are exported? 

Me. Dickinson: That is excepted to as irrelevant and in- 
competent. 

The Wittstess: Sixty per cent. 

By Me. Seveeance : 
Q. And of England? 

Mb. DfOKi*rsoN : The same objection. 

Tme Witness : Of England, about sixty-five per cent. 

By Me. Seveeancb: 

Q, Mr. Farrell, have yon had prepared nnder your direc- 
tion a statement of the total sales of the American Steel & 
"Wire Company for the years 1900 and 1911, respectively, di- 
vided into certain of the classes of commodities? 

A. I have. 

Q. In what office was that prepared? 

A. In the comptroller's office. 

Q. In Mr. Filbert's office? 

A. In Mr. Filbert's office. 

Q. Have you examined this table since it was prepared? 

A. I have. 

Q. From your knowledge of the business of the Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries, are yon satisfied as to whether this 
is a correct statement? 

A. I am. 

Q. You think it is correct? 

A. Yes, 

Me. Dickinson : I would like to ask him a few questions 
on that. 
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Me. Seveeance : Very well. 

By Me. Dickinson : 

Q. Do you mean to say, Mr. Farrell, that you can look at 
any figures there and state from memory or knowledge that 
those figures are correct? 

A. Pretty accurately, in the wire business, Judge. 

Q. I am just asking if you can look at any figures here, 
for any particular time, and affirm, without looking at any 
records or refreshing your memory by any records, whether 
or not these figures are correct! 

A. Pretty well. 

Q. You say pretty well? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you sufficiently clear upon that to state that you 
can say, from your own knowledge, without verifying it by 
rec'ords, that these are correct? 

A. I have examined the data and the statistics from which 
that statement was compiled. I have been identified with 
the wire business for nearly thirty-five years. I am familiar 
with the operations of the American Steel & Wire Company, 
the commodities they manufacture, the competition that they 
encounter, and I believe that I am in an intelligent position 
as to that statement and the figures contained in it. 

Q. You say you examined the data. What do you mean 
by that? 

A. The statistics from which that statement was com- 
piled. 

Q. You mean you went back and looked at the originals ? 

A. The percentage of values. I have those frequently. 

Q. I know; but the particular ones from which these 
tables were made up. You examined them? 

A. That was in composite form. 

Q. Did you examine the 'original sources from which 
these figures came? 

A. No. The figures were sent to us by the American 
Steel & Wire Company, and we went over thero very carefully 
and prepared this composite statement. 

Q, But those figures were made up from what? 
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A. From the records of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. 

Q. Did you see those records? 

A. I did not. 

Q. You have not examined them? 

A. No. 

Q. So, when you say you have examined the data, you 
mean — 

A. The data that was furnished by our subsidiary. 

Q. That was sent on by the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, and from that you formed your judgment? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Dickinson: I except to that as showing very clearly 
that it is hearsay as to this witness. 

Mr. Severance : We can later put on a man who has kept 
the books, if we feel that it is necessary, but I would like to 
have the exhibit in now for use in examining Mr. Farrell. 
If we decide that it is necessary, we will furnish additional 
testimony. 

Me. Dickinson : Of course you can put it in. 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. I show you a statement which we intend to offer as 
Exhibit No. 46, and ask you if that is the table that you have 
just been interrogated about. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are satisfied of its correctness, from your knowl- 
edge of the business, are you? 

A. I am. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, I see by this exhibit, referring now to the 
first item, of bright and annealed wire, that that constituted 
9.62 per cent of the selling value of the product of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company in 1900 and 8.30 per cent in 1911. 
Will you state what other companies were engaged in manu- 
facturing that quality of wire in 1900 in competition with the 
American Steel & Wire Company? 

A. The Wright & Colton Wire Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts ; the Spencer Wire Company, Spencer, Massa- 
chusetts; John A. Eoebling's Sons Company, Trenton, New 
Jersey; Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, New York; the Grand 
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Crossing Tack Company, Grand Crossing, Illinois; Dillon & 
Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, Illinois; the Crawfords- 
ville Wire Company, Crawf ordsville, Indiana ; the Pacific Steel 
& Wire Company, San Francisco. 

Q. Were there others? 

A. Yes ; I had a list prepared of all of them. 

Q. You remember that many, do you, that were engaged 
in that branch of the business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of the total business in that line, would 
you say, was done by the American Steel & 'Wire Company 
in 1900? 

A. As to value? 

Q. Yes. 

A. About nine and — 

Q. I do not mean the percentage of their output, but how 
much of the business of the country, as against all these other 
competitors ? 

A. A little over forty per cent. 

Mr. Dickinson: Are you asking as to all kinds of wire, 
or just that particular one? 

Me. Seveeance : I am asking about that bright and anneal- 
ed wire, the first item in the list. 

Me. Dickinson : I just wanted to know. Did you under- 
stand it that way, Mr. Farrell? 

The Witness : Yes. ;; 

By Mr. Seveeance : 

Q. You understood what I was asking about? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What percentage of the business of the country would 
you say you were doing in 1911, in that line? 

A. In 1911? 

Q. In that particular line. 

A. Not more than thirty per cent, in 1911. 

Q. The next item there is "Galvanized, Tinned." What 
is that — "coppered and liquor finished?" 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were the names of your competitors in that line, 
so far as you can recall them? 
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A. 'The Spencer Wire Company, Spe-ncer, Massackusetts 
Gfeorge A. Prentiiss & Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
John A. Roebling's Sons Company, Trentoa, New Jersey 
Dillon & Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, Illinois; the 
Pacific Steel & Wire Company, San Francisco, and others. 

Q. About what percentage of the business of the country 
would you say was transacted — ^I am referring to domestic 
business, and excluding foreign business — ^in that line by ttie 
American Steel & Wire Company in 1900? 

A. About 54 per cent. 

Q. And in 1911? 

A. About 42 per cent. 

Q. I see the largest item on this list in 1900 and 1911 is 
wire nails. Did the American Steel & Wire Company have 
a large percentage 'of the business in that line in 19001 

A. Yes. 

Mk. Dickinson: Is that standard wire nails to which you 
refer? 

Mr. Seveeance : Yes. 

By Mr. SEVEitANCEi: 

Q. About how large was it? 

A. About 60 per cent. 

Q. How much had they in 1911? 

A. About 42. 

Q. And that business in 1900 constituted a trifle over 25 
per cent of the total output of the American Steel & Wire 
Company? 

A. That is right. 

Q. And of that you had about 60 per cent, you say, of 
the domestic consumption? 

A. Yes. And it constitutes 15 per cent at the present time. 

Mr. Dickinson: What does he refer to now? 
Mr. Severance: It is 15 per cent of the total output. I 
understand, now. That is shown by the table. 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. What were the names of other nail manufacturers in 
1900? 
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A. Jokn Hassall, of BrooMyin; Igoe Brotliers, Brooklyn; 
Philips, Townsemd & Co. PhiladelpMa ; Wickwire Brotliers, 
Cortland, New York; C. C. & E. P. Townsend, New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, and a large number of others. I have pre- 
pared a list of them there. 

Q. I see in this list that the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany do not appear to have been manufacturers of furniture 
springs in 1900, but that they were in 1911. Was that spring 
being manufactured by other people in 19001 

A. It was manufactured by other companies. 

Q. What percentage of the total business in furniture 
springs did the American Steel &! Wire Company do in 1911? 

A. Not more than 25 per cent. 

Q. You gave certain testimony this moming with refer- 
ence to wire rope and competitors in wire rope. I see that 
in 1900 you were manufacturers in a small way of wire cable. 
You do not seem to have been in 1911. Are there other manu- 
facturers that are still making mre cable? 

A. Yes; twelve or fifteen. 

Q. And you have retired from that business entirely, have 
you? 

A. To a large extent. 

Q. You do not seem to have had any output in 1911? 

A. No. 

Q. Is that a substantial business in the country? 

A. It is a decreasing business. We are utilizing the 
machinery to manufacture other hues that are more salable. 

Q. I see that in 1901 you had a business of $719,000 in 
round wire, straightened and cut. You do not seem to have 
had any output of that in 1911. Were there other manu- 
facturers of that product in 1900? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How many? A good many or a few? 

A. Probably a dozen, ten or twelve. 

Q. What percentage of the total business in that line did 
you do in 1900? 

A. Comparatively a small percentage, because that was a 
business that was generally done by small manufacturers who 
bought wire in coils and straightened it for various market 
purposes. 
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Q. Will you give me an idea of what percentage of the 
total of the business of the country the American Steel & 
Wire Company did in 1900 in that line? 

A. Perhaps 20 per cent, about the same as the shafting. 

Q. And you have retired from that business now also, 
have you? 

A. Pretty largely. 

Q. I see you had no output in 1911. 

A. No. 

Q. In cold rolled wire, you do not seem to have been in 
that business in 1900, but were in 1911? 

A. We commenced to manufacture cold rolled wire at 
Cleveland in 1904 or 1905. 

Q. Were there other manufacturers in that business be- 
fore you went into it? 

A. Yes. A very large concern in New York, at 118th 
Street, and the Harlem Eiver had practically all of that class 
of business, and subsequently built a plant at Phillipsdale, 
Ehode Island, with an open hearth furnace and rolling mills. 
They probably are the largest people in that business at the 
present time. 

Q. Are there other manufacturers in that line? 

A. There are other manufacturers. 

Q. About what is your percentage of the output, or what 
was it in 1911? 

A. About twenty per cent. 

Q. You have increased it about twenty per cent? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You seem to have made some tacks and nails, and wire 
tacks in 1900, and also in 1911. Who were your competitors 
in the tack business in 1900? 

A. Principally the Atlas Tack Corporation, with plants 
in New England, Massachusetts ; and a large concern in Cleve- 
land, the Kirk-Latty Company, and the National Screw and 
Tack Company in Cleveland. 

Q. What percentage of that business did you have, ac- 
cording to your best judgment, in 1900? 

A. About ten per cent. 

Q. And in 1911 about what per cent? 
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A. Pretty nearly twenty per cent. 

Q. In the line of rivets and spikes, what competitors did 
you have in 1900? 

A. A large number of competitors; the Plymouth Mills 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts; Blake & Johnson, Waterbury, 
Connecticut ; the Newark Eivet Works, Newark, New Jersey ; 
the Pittsburgh Eivet Company ; the National Screw and Tack 
Company at Cleveland, Ohio; the Kirk-Latty Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and others. 

Q. What percentage of that business did you have in 1900? 

A. About two per cent. 

Q. About two per cent? 

A. Yes, a small business. 

Q. And in 1911? 

A. Not much more. 

Q. Field fence, what other manufacturers of field fence 
were therein 1900? 

A. Upwards of thirty or forty manufacturers of field 
fence. 

Q. Can you name some of them ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Name as many as you recall. 

A. The Dillon & Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, Illi- 
nois, the Kokomo Fence Company of Kokomo, Indiana, the 
Brown Wire Fence Company of Cleveland, and the Page 
Woven Wire Fence Company, Adrian, Michigan; the Lamb 
Wire Fence Company of Adrian, Michigan; the Anthony 
Wire Fence Company of Adrian, Michigan ; the Page Woven 
Wire Fencing Company of Monessen, Pennsylvania, and 
Kitselman Brothers, Muncie, Indiana, and others. 

Q. There are a good many more? 

A. About forty or fifty. 

Q. What percentage of that business did the American 
Steel & Wire Company have in 1900? 

A. Not more than ten or twelve per cent. We were just 
•commencing to manufacture woven wire fencing at that time. 
At the present time we are making 350,000 tons annually. 

Q. What percentage of that do you have now, domestic 
business? 
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A. Thirty-five per cent. 

Q. Another item here is poultry netting. Were there other 
manufacturers manufacturing poultry netting in 1900? 

(A. There was a very large concern, the Clinton Wire Cloth 
Company, of Clinton, Massachusetts; Gilbert & Bennett 
Manufacturing Company, Georgetown, Connecticut; and 
Wickwire Brothers, of Cortland, New York. 

Q. What percentage of the business of the country in 
poultry netting did the American Steel & Wire Company have 
in 1900? 

A. Four per cent, about; they made it at one mill out 
in De Kalb, Illinois. 

Q. In 1911 about what percentage did you have of the do- 
mestic business? 

A. About seven per cent. 

Q. Galvanized polished staples ; who were your competi- 
tors in 1900? 

A. We had a number of competitors ; the Plymouth MiUs, 
Plymouth, Massachusetts; the Wright & Colton Wire Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts ; the John A. Eoebling's Sons 
Company; the Hazard Manufacturing Company of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania; and most of the fence manufacturers 
made staples, also. 

Q. There were a great many of them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About what percentage of that business did you have 
in 1900? 

A. About thirty per cent. 

Q. Of the domestic business of the country? 

A. Of the domestic business of the country. 

Q. Bale ties ; who else were making bale ties in 1900? 

A. H. P. and H. F. Wilson, New York City; John A. 
Eoebling's Sons Company; W. C. Downey, Springfield, Ohio; 
the Laidlaw Bale Tie Company, Joliet, Illinois; the Dillon 
& Griswold Wire Company of Sterling, Illinois. 

Q. Is that all or only a part of them? 

A. And the Pacific Steel & Wire Company, and others; 
and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company made some. 

Q. About what percentage of the business of the country 
did the American Steel & Wire Company have in that line 
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A. About thirty-five per cent. 

Q. And m 1911? 

A. About forty per cent. 

Q. Wire hoops; what competitors did you have in wire 
hoops'? 

A. That is a development since the formation of the Cor- 
poration. 

Q. There seems to have been a little business in 1900? 

A. Experimental. 

Q. Experimental? 

A. Yes; these are electrically welded. 

Q. Plats and shapes, flat wires; who were your competi- 
tors in 1900? 

A. The Union Drawn Steel Company, Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, the largest company in the country; the Fitzsim- 
mons Company in Ohio, near Youngstown. There is a large 
list of them. 

Q. What percentage of the business did the American 
Steel & Wire Company have in 1900 in flats and shapes ? 

A. About thirty per cent. 

Q. I will ask you the same question about shafting; I 
have not asked you about shafting. 

A. About twenty per cent of the business. 

Q. Who were your competitors in shafting? 

A. Our principal competitor was the Union Drawn Steel 
Company of Beaver Palls, Pennsylvania, and there were var- 
ious large works throughout the country. Jones & Laughiin 
was one of the principal manufacturers of cold rolled shaft- 
ings. 

Q. What was your percentage of the shafting business of 
the country, the domestic business, in 1911? 

A. About 30 per cent; we make about 100,000 tons and 
other companies make about 340,000 tons. The largest manu- 
facturer is Jones & Laughiin, making about 65,000 tons a year; 
The Union Drawn Steel Company, about 40,000 tons a year, 
and a number of other manufacturers; we make about 30 
per cent of the tonnage. 

Q. What was your percentage in 1911 of flats and shapes ? 

_A. About 20 per cent of flats and shapes. 

Q. Who were the biggest manufacturers of that in 1911? 
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A. The Union Drawn Steel Company, the Spencer Wire 
Company, Spencer, Massachusetts; the Superior Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, and others. 

Q. I notice on this exhibit there is quite an output of pig 
iron and steel ingots, billets and so forth. Is that sold by the 
American Steel & Wire Company or consumed by the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company 

A. Consumed, 

Q. It was made for their own use, was it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And what proportion of their billets did they make? 

A. About 35 per cent. 

Q. From whom did they buy the others? 

A. For their eastern mills from the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, and for the western, Joliet and Waukegan, from the 
Illinois Steel Company. 

Q. I see there was a business also in horse shoes and toe- 
caulks, a substantial business in 1900 and also in 1911; what 
percentage of the business of the country in horseshoes and 
toe-caulks did you have in 1900? 

A. Sixteen per cent. 

Q. And in 1911? 

A. Not quite 17. 

Q. Can you name any individual manufacturers of wire 
products that had a large output in certain lines that were 
competitors of yours? Of course I understand that this ex- 
hibit is not divided up into all the classes of wire goods. That 
is true, it it not? 

A. That is true. 

Q. Have you any idea about how many kinds of products 
are made by the wire company? 

A. Nearly 11,000. 

Q. Can you name some of the companies that have a large 
percentage in certain lines, and please state the lines. 

A. The Hartshorne Manufacturing Company of Harrison, 
New Jersey, manufacture about 80 per cent of the wire for 
shade roller springs, about 3,000 tons a year, used in shade 
rollers. 

Q. Is that a high priced product? 
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A. Yes ; it is about $100 a ton, about 5 cents a pound ; they 
manufacture about 80 per cent of the output or the product 
of the country ; the George A. Prentice Cornpany of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, manufacture, and have since 1900, about 75 
per cent of the output of book-binders' wire and stitching 
wire, which is a large business. The Spencer Wire Company 
at Spencer, Massachusetts, manufactures about fifty per 
cent of the fine weaving wires that are used by the manu- 
facturers of screen cloth. The John A. Eoebling's Sons Com- 
pany are of course large manufacturers in all these lines of 
business. 

Q. Didn't you speak, in connection with one of these items, 
of some concern here in New York? 

A. Yes, the Washburn Wire Company. 

Q. In what particular lines are they very strong? 

A. They manufacture very largely wires for piano use. 
They have a large plant at 118th Street and the Harlem 
Kiver, which has been there for about fifteen years, and since 
the formation of the Corporation they have built a very 
large plant at Phillipsdale, Ehode Island, and also steel works 
and rolling mills. They manufacture a large percentage of 
the piano wire or music wire that is used in this country. 

Q. By a large percentage what do you mean; more than 
half? 

A. Well, I should say about 60 per cent. 

Q. Is that a good substantial business? 

A. Well, it is estimated that there are over 200 manu- 
facturers of pianos in New York alone; of course they are 
all over the country. It is quite a business and a consider- 
able business. The material sells for between $800 and $1,000 
a ton, 40 or 50 cents a pound. 

Q. You spoke of a large number of products manufactured 
by the American Steel & Wire Company, wire products 
amounting to 11,000, something like that. Are there or are 
there not a great number of those products that are special- 
ized in by competitors? 

A. A very large number. Concerns like Wiekwire 
Brothers, of Cortland, New York, manufacture wire for fly 
screen cloth ; they are the largest manufacturers in the coun- 
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try; also a large concern at York, Pennsylvania, the York 
Wire Cloth Company, in the same business. They maai^ 
faeture their own wire. 

Q. Can you thiaik of aaiy others who specialize in eertain 
lines? 

A. Kope wire for the manufacture of rope, Jedio A. 
Boebling's Sons Company, and the Hazard Manufaeturimg 
Company, 

Q. Are there other wire companies that are interested in 
making wire for export besides the American Steel & Wire 
Company? 

A. Intermittently; the Jones & L»aughlin Company, the 
Pittsburgh Wire Company, and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company. 

Q. Do you manufacture any special designs of wire pro- 
ducts with reference to foreign business ? 

A. Entirely; our products are manufactured to suit the 
requirements of the various markets in which we do business. 

Q. But you said that generally about the whole business. 

A. Yes. 

Q. I am asking you particularly about the America;Q Steel 
& Wire Company. Are there a few or are there many pro- 
ducts? 

A. A large number. 

Q. How are they designed by you or by your customers! 

A. The suggestions come from the customers, and we 
adapt our product to suit their needs. 

Q. For how many years, if at all, has the American Steel 
& Wire Company specialized on foreign products, products 
for export? 

A. Some of the companies that went into the American 
Steel & Wire Company were doing a moderate business in 
exports on wire products. The Pittsburgh Wire Company 
was one concern, and the Iowa Barbed Wire Company at 
Allentown, was another. 

Q. Since the American Steel & Wire Company was formed, 
or the Corporation, has the Steel & Wire Company special- 
ized on many lines for foreign product? 
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A. Yes; they have developed a great many markets and 
are manufaeturing a large line of products, exporting at the 
present time 360,000 tons a year, utilizing five mills entirely 
on foreign business. 

Q. 'Could you give any estimate of the number of kinds 
of wire made to satisfy foreign markets? 

A. Yes; at the Paris Exposition in 1900 I was connected 
with the preparation of the exhibit, and they showed in that 
exhibit 1,800 different kinds and styles and types of wire 
products at that exposition; and at the Buenos Ayres Ex- 
position we showed several hundred. 

Q. Were those classes of products that you showed at 
those two expositions products peculiarly designed for for- 
eign markets? 

A. Entirely so; we manufacture large tonnages of 
material that cannot be sold in this country at all. I would 
like to correct that by saying — ^I think I am correct— they 
were salable to a large extent in those markets, those 180O. 

Me. Dickinson: The question was, I think, whether 1800 
were made for that market. 

The Witness: We manufacture about 11,000, and about 
1800 were suitable for sale in foreign markets. 

Mb. LiNDABtTRY: And some of them exclusively, you said? 

The Witness: Yes, entirely. 

By Mb. Sevebance: 

Q. Are there a good many articles that are exclusively 
suitable for the foreign trade? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you name some of them? 

A. Varnished wire; that is not sold in this country; it is 
sold largely in Uruguay, Paraguay and Argentina, used in 
place of galvanized wire; special grades of fencing, heavily 
coated with spelter, sent to some of the tropical countries 
where there is a great deal of moisture. We manufacture a 
large variety of wire nails not used in this country at all, 
such as oval wire nails mth various kinds of heads, known as 
rose heads and bung heads, sold in West Australia. These 
names originated in those countries. 
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Q In the year 1900, the year before the Corporation was 
formed, how did the American Steel & Wire Company com- 
pare with other companies that went into the Steel Corpora- 
tion; that is, the Carnegie and others, as to its percentage 
of output that went into the foreign market; was it larger 
or smaller? Not in tonnage, but percentage. 

A. I should think it would be smaller. 

Q. Smaller than the others? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which ones were the largest, do you think? 

A. The Pittsburgh Wire Company. 

Q. I do not think you got my question. 

A. I did not. 

Q. The American Steel & Wire Company of New Jersey 
was in business in 1900, wasn't it? 

A. It was. Oh, yes, I understand your question now; it 

was larger. 

Q. It did a larger foreign business in proportion to its 
total production than any of the other companies that be- 
came subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that what you meant to testify? 

A. Yes. 

Q. W^hich branches of these various classes shown on Ex- 
hibit 46 went most largely into the foreign market at that 
time, if you can tell? 

A. Bright and annealed wire, galvanized, varnished, barb- 
ed wire, wire nails, standard and miscellaneous, staples, shaft- 
ing, and galvanized strand. 

Q. In giving these percentages that you gave, were you 
stating the comparative production or capacity of the mills? 

A. Production. 

Q. Comparative ; that is, the production of the American 
Steel & Wire Company as compared with that of others? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were there any importations of these products at that 
time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From what source did they come? 
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A. Principally from England. 

Q. "What classes of goods? 

A. Wire for making wire rope, wire for the textile in- 
dustry, and wire for making drill steels, about 40,000 tor 
50,000 tons a year. 

Q. Taking the various plants that were owned by the 
American Steel & Wire Company, you were familiar with 
them at that time, were you not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I mean just preceding the incorporation of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state briefly the principal markets that these 
different plants had, commencing in the East, Worcester, 
and going on? 

A. The Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company of 
Worcester manufactured wires largely for consumption in 
New England ; that is, wires for purposes required by manu- 
facturers of textile machinery, bolts, rivets, screws, and a 
dozen different purposes. 

Q. Did they ship much of their product out of New Eng- 
land to the markets? 

A. No, sir; except some to the Pacific Coast; they had a 
warehouse at San Francisco. That went by water. 

Q. Did they have a market in the interior of the country 
to any extent; I mean from their Worcester plant, in com- 
petition with the mills in the interior of the country? 

A. Not to any extent, unless on some high grade special- 
ties that the other manufacturers didn't make. 

Q. Would that be a large or a small percentage of the 
total output of the Worcester plant? 

A. Small. 

Q. Go ahead with the next plant. 

A. The AUentown mill of the American Steel & Wire 
Company manufactured wire fencing principally for the mar- 
ket in New York State and eastern Pennsylvania and for ex- 
port. The plant of the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company at 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufactured furniture spring wires, some 
shafting, mattress wires, tinned wires of various descriptions. 
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which were sold largely in the Buffalo and Cleveland mar- 
kets, and to consumers throughout Ohio, eastern Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. The Ohver Wire Company of Pittsburgh 
manufactured wire fencing and wire nails, and sold prin- 
cipally in the South and Southwest, along the Ohio River, 
down the Mississippi; comparatively little in New England 
and the Eastern States. 

The Pittsburgh Wire Company exported about half of 
their product, and the rest of the material was sold locally. 

The American Wire Company of Cleveland manufactured 
weaving wires largely, and the H. P. Nail Works manufac- 
tured wire nails at Cleveland and sold throughout Michigan 
and Ohio and east as far as Buffalo and through the north- 
em part of Pennsylvania. 

The St. Louis Wire Mill Company manufactured material 
which was sold throughout the Southwest. 

Q. You mean west of the Mississippi Eiverf 

A. West of the Mississippi River. The plants in Joliet 
sold their material throughout the Northwest and west of 
the Mississippi. That was the Baker Wire Company and 
other companies. 

Q. The Washburn & Moen Company, in addition to tlieir 
plant in Worcester, had one in Waukegan, did they not? 

A. They built a plant at Waukegan. 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. For the manufacture of copper wire products, and 
wires of various descriptions. 

Q. Where was their market? 

A. Their product was marketed principally in Chicago, 
and it ran almost entirely for the manufacture of some spe- 
cialties similar to those that they made at Worcester, which 
they sent to their San Francisco warehouse for sale on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Q. When you speak of the manufacture of specialties, does 
that mean something that they had designed, different from 
things made by other manufacturers? 

A. Differentiating between barbed wire, wire nails, plain 
fencing wire, and the coarser wire products. In the wire 
business a flat wire is called a specialty. 
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Q. It does aot mean, then, that that is a eommcMiity manu- 
factured by one particular company, if you call it a specialty? 

A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Other companies might make the same thing, but they 
would specialize in it; and push the sale of it; is that what it 
means ? 

A. "Vt'S. 

Q. I do not know ; I am trying to find out what titat means. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there, then, any substantial competition between 
the original mills in the East and in the West that went into 
the Wire Company? 

A. No. Their business was mostly contiguous to their 
operations. 

Q. And did that continue to be the case up to the time 
the Corporation was formed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Since that time what has been the policy with refer- 
ence to supplying different markets from the different mills! 

A. The same practice. 

Q. Except that you have more mills on export now? 

A. Yes; we have increased the capacity of some of our 
mills. 

Q. Did the matter of freight rates have anything to do 
with the localizing of the trade of these various wire mills ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where did the western mills get their raw material? 

A. The mills in the Chicago district bought their billets 
from the Illinois Steel Company. Those in the Pittsburgh 
district bought them in Pittsburgh. Those in Cleveland bought 
them in Cleveland. 

Q. And where did Worcester buy its billets? 

A. They rolled their own material. They were largely en- 
gaged in the manufacture of charcoal iron, and imported 
large quantities of Swedish iron. Prior to the development 
of steel wires for the manufacture of screws and rivets, such 
articles were made almost entirely of charcoal iron, and the 
Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company was very largely 
engaged in the manufacture of charcoal iron. They produced 
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the material. They had the charcoal fires or knobbling fur- 
naces. 

Q. They made their own iron? 

A. They made their own iron from scrap, scrap and char- 
coal fuel. 

Q. Then did they turn that iron into steel? 

A. No, they sold it in the form of wire products made from 
the charcoal iron and Swedish iron. 

Q. Is charcoal iron still being used for wires ? 

A. No. 

Q. That has gone out? 

A. That has entirely gone out. 

Q. Wire is made altogether from steel; that is, for that 
purpose? 

1 A. Open hearth steel has taken the place of and super- 
seded the use of charcoal iron. 

Q. Was the American Steel & Wire Company, at the time 
of the organization of the Corporation, a competitor of any 
of the other subsidiaries? 

A. No. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, previous to the organization of the Steel 
Corporation, did you have knowledge of the tube business ? 

A. Yes; generally speaking. 

Q. Of the different kinds of tubes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From what materials were tubes made — pipe and 
tubes? 

A. Iron and steel. 

Q. Were the iron and steel tubes sold and used for similar 
purposes ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were they in the market eompetJtive products? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For what purposes were iron pipes used for which steel 
pipes were also used? 

A. For the conveyance of water, principally. 

Q. Which had the largest use, iron pipes or steel pipes, for 
that purpose? 

A. Iron. 

0- Were those pipes cast iron or wrought iron? 
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A. Both. 

Q. From what class of pig iron are cast iron pipes made? 

A. Cast iron pipes are made from foundry iron, and 
wrought iron pipes from forge iron. 

Q. Neither of them are made from the class of iron that 
is used to manufacture steel? 

A. No. 

Q. At the time the National Tube Company was formed 
in 1899 were there any seamless tubes manufactured? 

A. Yes. 

Q. By whom were they made? 

A. By the Shelby Tube Company and other companies. 

Q. Did other concerns, after 1899, go into the seamless 
tube business? 

A. Very considerably. 

Q. Will you name some of them ? 

A. The Delaware Tube Company, at Auburn, Pennsylva- 
nia ; the Detroit Seamless Tube Company ; the Seamless Tube 
Company of America, at Pittsburgh; the Pittsburgh Tube 
Company. 

Q. Do you know a concern called the Ohio Seamless Tube 
Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that another one? 

A. Yes ; the Ohio Seamless Tube Company, at Shelby, Ohio. 

Q. Do you know a concern called the Pittsburgh Seamless 
Tube Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You did not mention that. 

A. I said the Pittsburgh Tube Company. It is the same 
company — the Pittsburgh Seamless Tube Company, of 
Monessen, Pennsylvania. 

Q. Is it Monessen or Beaver Falls? 

A. Beaver Falls ; it is the McCool process, at Beaver Falls. 

Q. Do you know the Seamless Tube Company of America? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is that located? 
A. At Pittsburgh. 

Q. Do you know the Globe Seamless Steel Tube Company? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Where is that? 

A. They are in Ohio. 

Q. In Ohio or Milwaukee? 

A. They moved to Milwaukee. They are at Milwaukee 
now. 

Q. Do you recall the fact of the National Tube Company 
purchasing the Shelby Seamless Tube Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember when that was done? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you at that time in the employ of the Corpora- 
tion? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Until that plant was purchased, did the National Tube 
Company have any seamless tube capacity? 

A. No. 

Q. Outside 'of the seamless tubes, what other concerns 
were there — I am confining my question, now, to the date of 
the organization of the Corporation — that were engaged in 
the manufacture of tubular goods in the coimtry, outside of 
the National Tube Company, that you can remember? 

A. The Reading Iron Company, of Reading, Pennsylva- 
nia; A. M. Byers & Company, Pittsburgh; Spang, Chalfant 
& Company, Pittsburgh; the Mark Manufacturiag Company 
at Zanesville, Ohio, and Evanston, Illinois; the Monongahela 
Tube Company of Wilson, Pennsylvania; the Alabama Tube 
& Iron Company, of Helena, Alabama; Worth Brothers, of 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania ; the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bend- 
ing Company, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and others. 

Q. Were there quite a number of different concerns? 

A. Yes. The Danville Structural Tube Company, at 
Danville, Pennsylvania ; the Tyler Tube & Iron Company, at 
Washington, Pennsylvania, manufacturing probably all the 
charcoal iron tubes that were made in the country. 

Q. They were, then? 

A. Yes. They had a large business in charcoal iron 
tubes. 

Q. Was that charcoal iron tubing sold in competition with 
steel tubing? 

A. It was, yes; for boiler tubing. 
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Q. And you say they manufactured it 

A. Practically all of it. 

Q. What other concerns were there that were manu- 
facturing iron tubes, that were in competition with steel 
tubing? 

A. I have just stated, 

Q. Oh, those are all iron that you have named, are they? 

A. Yes, those are all iron. 

Q. Were there also concerns at that time manufacturing 
steel tubing? 

A. Seamless tubing? 

Q. No, not seamless — steel. 

A. Steel tubing, yes. 

Q. What were they? 

A. The Spang, Chalfant Company; the Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Company, and others. 

Q. What is the Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bending Com- 
pany? 

A. That is a large pipe manufactory at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. They manufacture pipe that are used in steam 
coils. They practically do all of that business. 

Q. They practically do all of that business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does the National Tube Company, or has it, manu- 
factured the same quality of goods? 

A. It has manufactured pipe of a similar quality, but 
they have not gone into the pipe bending business. 

Q. So that the Harrisburg concern has the bulk of that 
business ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the La Belle Iron Works? 

A. The La Belle Iron Works is a large self contained 
plant at Steubenville, Ohio, having blast furnaces, steel works, 
finishing mills, ore mines and railway facilities. It is an 
integrated proposition. 

Q. Do the La Belle Iron Works manufacture tubes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Steel or iron 1 

A. Steel. 
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Q. On a large scale? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have they been in the business? 

A. They have been in business perhaps thirty years. 

Q. Did they originally make iron tubes, before they made 
steel? 

A. I am not certain as to that. I do not remember. 

Q. They were in business long before the Corporation was 
formed ? 

A. Yes ; it is a very old concern. 

Q. Have they or not grown during the last ten years? 

A. Very largely. They have grown very largely. 

Q. Do you know the Conshohocken Tube Works? 

A. Yes. The Longmead Iron Company at Conshohocken, 
Pennsylvania. They manufacture merchant pipe. 
Q. Iron and steel? 

A. Steel; and formerly iron. 

Q. Do you know a concern called the Eastern Tube Com- 
pany, of Zanesville? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a large or a small concern? 

A. It is a comparatively large concern. 

Q. Do they make anything except tubing and pipe? 

A. No. 

Q. Do they make the same classes of pipe that are made 
by the National Tube Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the Monongahela Tube Company? 

A. The Monongahela Tube Company is a company that 
manufactures iron tubes for boilers. 

Q. Are they used in competition with the seamless and 
other boiler tubes? 

A. They are in competition with the seamless and steel 
boiler tubes. 

Q. Do you know a concern called the South Chester Tube 
Company? 

A. Yes sir; South Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Q. Were they in business in 1901? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. What did they make? 

A. Steel tubes, merchant pipe. 

Q. You have heard of Worth Brothers? 
A. Worth Brothers of Coatesville, Pennsylvania. They 
manufacture boiler tubes. They are one of the largest manu- 
facturers of boiler tubes in the country, and have been for 
many years. 

Q. Do they do what you call specialize in that? 

A, They have blast furnaces and steel works, and they 
specialize in boiler plates and boiler tubes. They roll the 
widest boiler plates in the country. 

Q. Where do they sell their boiler tubes? 

A. To boiler makers throughout the country, and a good 
many to the Government for war vessels. They send a good 
many to Canada. 

Q. What kind of boiler tubes are used on locomotives? 

A. Steel. We manufacture a special tube for locomotives, 
known as the Spellerized tube. It is a tube that is worked in 
the furnaces, and the steel is kneaded in order to make it 
tougher. That tube is really sold in competition with our 
seamless tube. We are in competition with ourselves on that, 
with this special Spellerized tube, as against the seamless 
tube. The idea is that the Spellerized tube is cheaper be- 
cause the process is less expensive than the cold drawing 
process in the seamless tube. 

Q. Is anyone else making that particular kind of tube? 

A. No. It is an invention of one of our superintendents. 

Q. Is there a patent on it? 

A. It is patented, yes. 

Q. What are the other companies that are manufacturing 
tubes for locomotives and have for the last few years? 

A. Worth Brothers at Coatesville; Spang, iChalfant & 
Company; the Wheeling Iron & Steel Company. 

Q. They all manufacture boiler tubes for locomotives! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is their market? 

A. Their markets are with the railroads more or less 
contiguous to their plants. There are also works at Cohoes, 
New York, manufacturing boiler tubes. 
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Q. You mean their market is with the railroads for re- 
pair work? 

A. Yes; and they sell them to railroads that build their 
own locomotives, and they sell them to locomotive builders. 

Q. To what locomotive builders'? 

A. Plants like the American Locomotive Plants at 
Schenectady and Dunkirk, New York, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company at Philadelphia, and the others,— Porter in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Q. Which ones of these competitors of yours sell the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, for instance 1 

A. Worth Brothers, largely. 

Q. And which ones sell the American Locomotive Com- 
pany? 

A. The Cohoes Mill and Spang Chalfant and Byers. 

Q. Do you also sell these two large concerns — the Baldwin 
and the American? 

A. Very little. We sell most of our tubes to the railroads. 
We export a great many. We export over 100,000 tons of 
tubes a year. We sell the railroads all over the world boiler 
tubes. 

Q. You mean you export over 100,000 tons of boiler tubes! 

A. No; of pipe. Included in that is a large tonnage of 
boiler tubes. 

Q. What percentage of the requirements of the Baldwin 
and American Locomotive Companies do your furnish? 

A. Not more than 25 or 30 per cent, if as much. 

Q. Has that been the case over a series of years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you separate the two, the Baldwin and the Ameri- 
can? 

A. They are relatively the same. We furnish the Cana- 
dian Pacific Eailway with all their locomtive boiler tubes; 
and also the Grand Trunk Eailway and the Imperial Eailway 
of Japan with all their locomotive boiler tubes. We furnish 
a great many to the Government for the battleships. 

Q. How is the railway business distributed as between the 
National Tube Company and other companies ? 

A. The railroads generally buy from the mills that are lo- 
cated on the lines of their railways. 
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Q. That applies generally, does it? 

.A Generally, yes. 

Q. Does that apply to this tube business in the eastern ter- 
ritory? 

A. Yes. If the New York Central Eailway wanted a lot 
of tubes for their shops at West Albany, they would probably 
buy them in Cohoes. They would not buy them in Pittsburgh, 
and if the Baltimore & Ohio wanted tubes in Pittsburgh for 
their shops near Pittsburgh, they would probably buy them 
in Pittsburgh, and from the Mark Manufacturing Compa'ny at 
Zanesville, Ohio, and also the new plant at Evanston, Illinois. 
They are in a better position to secure business from the rail- 
roads entering Chicago territory than we are, with mills at 
McKeesport and Lorain. We have no tube mills in the west. 

Q. You have none west of Lorain, Ohio. 

A. No sir. 

Q. You spoke of the Mark Company at Evanston! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any other tube plant out in the Chicago Dis- 
trict except that one? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Where do they sell their product? 

A. To the railroads. 

Q. In that region? 

A. In that territory, yes. 

Q. The railroads use these tubes in their repair shops, do 
they? 

A. Yes; and in building new locomotives. 

Q. Do some of them build locomotives themselves ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. The railroads build locomotives? 

A. Nearly all of the railroads build locomotives. When 
they have some let up in business in their shops on repair 
work, they build new work. They build locomotive boilers 
and buy the rest of the parts. We do that ourselves, some- 
times, with the Bessemer Railroad, in our Greenville shops. 
I have been in the shops and seen them building new locomo- 
tives. I have seen that at our larger plants and shops. 

Q. Are there any tube mills at Birmingham? 

A. Birmingham, Alabama? 
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Q. Yes. 
A. No. 

Q. There never have been any? 
A. No, not to my knowledge, 

Q. From what plant do you supply your trade in the South 
— Lorain or Pittsburgh, or indiscriminately? 

A. Principally from our plant at Wheeling, "West Vir- 
ginia, the Riverside Works. 

Q. And in that southern territory what competition do yon 
meet? From what tube plants? 

A. Th,e competition of the plants in Pittsburgh, and at 
Wheeling also. 

Q. The La Belle Iron Works at Wheeling? 

A. Yes ; at Steubenville, near Wheeling, and the Wheeling 
Iron & Steel Company at Wheeling. 

Q. And they are in the southern territory competing with 
you, are they? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With what plants do you furnish what trade you get 
in the East? 

A. The McKeesport plant. 

Q. Near Pittsburgh; in the Pittsburg district? 

A. Yes; about thirty miles. 

Q. Where does the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
dispose of its product? 

A. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company disposes of 
its product in the central West; some of it in th'e East; and 
they do considerable business in Texas, shipping from Pitts- 
burgh to New York, and from New York by water to Gal- 
veston. 

Q. You mean from Youngstown to New York? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company a large 
concern? 

A. It is a very large concern. It has just declared a 
stock dividend of $10,000,000. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 14, 1913, at 10:30 o'clock a. m.) 
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FIFTY-FIFTH DAY. 

Empire Building, 
71 Broadway, New York City. 

"Wednesday, May 14, 1913. 
Before Special Examiner Henry P. Brown. 

Present on behalf of the United States, Mr. Dickinson 
and Mr. Colton. 

Present on behalf of the Defendants, Mr. Lindabury, Mr. 
Severance, Mr. Boiling and Mr. Keed. 

JAMES A. FAREELL 

the witness tinder examination at the taking of the adjonrn- 
ment, resumed the stand. 

DIRECT EXMIINATION (Continued) 

Mr. Severance: I now formally offer in evidence the 
statement referred to yesterday afternoon as Defendants' 
Exhibit 46. 

Mr. Dickinson: The statement is objected to on the 
ground that it is incompetent and irrelevant, and secondary 
evidence; also that it embraces a period of time after the 
filing of the petition in this case, and further, that the wit- 
ness has not been qualified to testify as to the accuracy of it. 

(The statement referred to was offered in evidence and 
marked "Defendants' Exhibit, Farrell, No. 46," and will be 
found in the volume of exhibits.) 

Q. Mr. Farrell, you testified yesterday that the American 
Steel & Wire Company was not, previous to its purchase -by 
the United States Steel Corporation, in competition with any 
of the other subsidiaries. I call your attention to certain 
items appearing upon this Exhibit No. 46. In the year 1900, 
according to this exhibit, the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany produced for sale billets to the extent of 5,818 tons, 
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which was .29 of one per cent of their total business. Were 
those billets to that extent in competition with the billets sold 
by any of the other subsidiaries of the Corporation? 

A. N!ot materially. They were special analysis billets 
produced by the Shoenberger Steel Company. 

Q. And sold to whom? 

A. Sold to manufacturers of drop forgings and other lines 
of product. 

Q. That is, they were not the ordinary type? 

A. They were not the ordinary re-rolling type billets. 

Q. It also appears that they sold 6,146 tons of beams, 
angles and channels, amounting to .39 of 'one per cent of 
their output. 

A. Those were rolled in the Cleveland Rolling Mill Com- 
pany's plant in Cleveland, and were sold locally. 

Q. Were those of a similar character to anything made 
by the Carnegie Steel Company? 

A. Practically. 

Q. And the Carnegie Steel Company could have sold them 
in the market? 

A. Some of the sizes, but not all of them. 

Q. You mean the Carnegie Steel Company did not make 
all of these sizes? 

A. They were mostly lighter sections, rolled on a bar miU 
— what we call bar mill products, light angles and material 
of that kind. 

Q. And those were not made by the Carnegie Steel Oom- 
pany? 

A. Not to any great extent. 

Q. It also appears that there were made 45,560 tons of 
plates and sheets, amounting to 3.31 per cent of the total 
output. 

A. Those were tank plates, 10-gauge and lighter, rolled 
at the plant of the Shoenberger Steel Company. The Car- 
negie Steel Company did not roll plates or sheets as light as 
10-gauge, and the product of the American Sheet Steel and Tin 
Plate Companies was very largely in gauges of 14, 16 and 18, 
and the bulk of it in 22 and 24-gauge. That product was 
largely in competition with other manufacturers. 
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Q. You mean manufacturers other than the Carnegie 
Steel Company or the American Sheet Steel and Tin Plate 
Companies ? 

A. Other than the Carnegie Steel Company; people like 
the Alan Wood Company at Conshohocken. 

Q. As the numbers grow, does the size go down, or is it 
vice versa ? 

A. The larger the number, the lighter the gauge. 

Q. It also appears that the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany manufactured that year 13,745 tons of bars, hoops and 
bands, amounting to .72 of one per cent of their output. What 
do you say about their being in competition? 

A. That material was rolled at the plant of the Cleveland 
Rolling Mill Company. They also had a cold drawing de- 
partment, and occasionally, when business was slack in the 
cold drawing department, they would sell some of those bars 
in the local market. I do not recall that any bands were sold 
in the market. I think those were products that went into 
their own cold rolling department. I am not certain as to 
whether they were sold in the market or not. I never heard 
of the Cleveland Boiling Mill Company or the American Steel 
& Wire Company selling bands. 

Q. It also appears that they sold 5,916 tons of cotton ties, 
amounting to .58 per cent of their output. Were those manu- 
factured by the other subsidiaries ? 

A. Those were made at the Cleveland Rolling Mill Com- 
pany's plant. 

Q. Who were the other manufacturers of cotton ties at 
that time? 

A. The American Steel Hoop Company made cotton ties. 
They came into the Corporation, I think, in 1901. 

Q. To that extent, that small traffic in ties, would you say 
that you would want to modify your answer that you made 
yesterday? 

A. Yes; they were in competition to that extent, which 
would be small. 

Q. Will you kindly look at Exhibit No. 46 and see if there 
are any others of those items that were made by any of the 
other subsidiaries? 
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A. (After examining exhibit.) No; there are no others. 

Q. And, as far as this item of bars, hoops and bands is 
concerned, what was it you said you thought they did not 
sell in the market — which one? 

A. Bands. 

Q. Do you know whether they sold barsf 

A. They sold some locally in. Cleveland. 

Q. But as to what proportion of this .72 of one per cent 
was bars, you do not know ? 

A. No. 

Q. Mr. Far r ell, at the time of the organizatioH of the Steel 
Corporation, what percentage of the steel pipe and tubular 
capacity of the country was in the National Tube Company! 

A. Fifty six per cent. 

Q. And that would leave 44 per cent with the outside 
companies ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in 1912, what was it? 

A. Thirty-seven. 

Q. Thirty-seven per cent; and how much on the outside? 

A. Sixty-three. 

Q. In addition to steel pipe, is there any other commodity 
made from iron or steel that is sold in competition in the 
market? 

A. Cast iron pipe. 

Q. Is that a large or a small production? 

A. Large. There is a capacity in the country of 1,600,000 
tons and about 1,000,000 tons was produced last year and 
sold. 

Q. Taking into account the competition of the east iron 
pipe as against the steel pipe, what percentage of the bua- 
ness of the country is done by the National Tube Company 
in tubular goods ? 

A. Twenty-three per cent. 

Q. For what purposes are these two classes of pipe used ; 
that is, the cast iron and steel pipe, interchangeably? 

A. Largely for the conveyance- of gas, water and oil. 

Q. Is there any wrought iron pipe used? 

A. A large quantity. 
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Q. And is that sold in competition with cast iron and steel 
pipe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you able to give any estimate as to the percentage 
of the business of the country that is covered by the wrought 
iron production! 

A. Approximately twenty per cent; wrought iron, not 
cast. 

Q. Do you mean then that the 23 per cent — did you in- 
tend that answer to apply to competition on both wrought 
and cast iron? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I did not put my question right. 

A. I interpreted it that way. 

Q. Then you treat wrought and cast iron together, do 
you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you can correct that answer, for the way I put 
it was with reference to cast iron. You intend to say tha,t 
considering the cast iron pipe and wrought iron pipe and 
steel pipe, taking them all together, the National Tube Com- 
pany has about 23 per cent, of the business of the country? 

A. Twenty-three per cent. 

Q. Now, was the National Tube Company at the time of 
the organization of the United States Steel Corporation in 
competition with any other subsidiaries of the Corporation? 

A. They made some light sheets at the Republic Works in 
Pittsburgh. 

Q. Was that a large or small tonnage? 

A. A small tonnage, about 25 or SO tons a day. 

Q. Twenty-five or thirty tons a day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that tonnage sufficient to have any appreciable 
effect upon the sheet market? 

A. No. 

(Q. Was that the only product that they made that was 
competitive with any of the other subsidiaries? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any foreign seamless tube shipped iAto this 
country? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. And has there been for a number of years? 

A. Yes, occasionally ; just now larger perhaps than usual. 
There is one order for 6,000 tons of seamless being delivered 
on the Pacific Coast by the firm of Thyssen & Company, at 
Mulheim, Germany. 

Q. What other firms of foreign manufacturers of tubing 
ship to this country? 

A. Firms in Scotland that manufacture for cylinders for 
oxygen and other purposes; it is quite a large business. 

Q. Do you know of the firm of Mannesmann? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is their plant? 

A. They manufacture seamless tubes ; they have a very 
large plant in Germany and one in England and one in 
Austria; they are building a plant in Canada, and they 
are about to build a large plant in this country, in the United 
States. They control patents on seamless tubes; they are 
pioneers in that business. 

Q. How do they compare with other manufacturers of 
seamless tubes in the world, as to size? 

A. They are the largest in Europe. 

Q. And have they shipped goods into the United States^ 

A. At times. 

Q. Which coast? 

A. All over ; I think they maintain an agency here in this 
country, in New York. 

Q. Are there any other tubular manufacturers who ship to 
this country that you now recall? 

A. There have been some small shipments from Canada, 
not very much; there are three large tube works in Canada, 
one at Guelph and two in Montreal. 

Q. Into what part of the country have they shipped? 

A. Mostly Northern New York and northern New 
England. The freights are low. It is a matter of freights. 

Q. Is there a duty on tubes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How much is it, if you remember? 

A. It is a cent a pound. 

r^ T^/-Vi^ri •4-'Urt'<- y^^-r-r.^-n "U ^■i-'U ^,,^1 Jl J_n_ .It t . 
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; A. No. 

Q. It does not cover seamless tubes? 
' A. The duty on seamless tubes is higher. 

Q. That is the duty on ordinary tubes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the duty on seamless tubes? 

A. Thirty per cent ad valorem duty. 

Q. I call your attention to the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company. Was that originally two companies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What were they called? 

A. The American Tin Plate Company organized, I be- 
lieve, in 1898, and the American Sheet Steel Company organ- 
ized in 1899. 

Q. Have they been consolidated since they were purchased 
by the Steel Corporation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, have you had prepared a comparative 
statement of the production of tin plate by the United States 
Steel Corporation and all other manufacturers in the United 
States in 1901 and in 1911, including the export tonnage 
in 1911 and the imports in both years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was made up under your direction? 

A. Yes. 

iQ. From your knowledge of the tin plate business, what 
would you say as to whether that is substantially a correct 
statement? 

A. I should say that it is. 

(Here the paper shown to the witness was temporarily 
marked, for identification purposes, "Defendants' Exhibit 
No. 47.") 

Q. In what office was this prepared, in the comptroller's 
office, the comptroller of the Steel Corporation? 
A. Yes, Mr, Filbert's office. 

Mr. Severance: I offer this exhibit in evidence. 
Me. DicKiiirsoN : That is excepted to on the ground that it 
is secondary testimony; the witness has not shown that he 
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himself cvunpiled it from original sources ; on the ground that 
it is irrelevant and incompetent, and on the further ground 
that it runs to a period after the filing of the petition. 

Me. Colton : Our statement does not show what is 1911 and 
what is 1901 ; maybe your table does. 

Me. Seveeance : Oh, yes, it does ; the second page. It con- 
sists of two pages, the first page 1901, and the second page 
1911. Your 'objection that it covers a period subsequent to 
the filing of the bill relates to the fact that it covers the per- 
iod on from the 1st of October, 1911? 

Me. Dickinson: That period, yes. 

(The statement referred to was thereupon marked "De- 
fendants' EAibit, Farrell, No. 47, May 14, 1913," and will be 
found in the volume of exhibits). 

By Me. Seveeance : 

Q. Look at the page that has the 1911 business. I see 
that there is an exportation of 62,307 tons of tin plate. 

A. Yes. 

Q. By the Steel Corporation, and none exported by any 
one else. 

A. No. 

Q. The other manufacturers are all engaged in the do- 
mestic trade, are they? 

A. Yes. 

Q, To what countries do you export that tin plate! 

A, Principally Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and some to South 
America; a large bulk of it to Canada. 

Q. In competition with what countries are you selling tin 
plate? 

A. Oreat Britain. 

Q. Is there any duty on tin plate imposed by the Dominion 
of Canada? 

A. No; there is none manufactured in Canada. 
Q. No manufacture of tin plate? 
A. No. 

Q. Well, there is no way that the English manufacturers 
can have any preference on getting into Canada? 
A. No. 
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Q. You can meet them, so far as duty is concerned, on the 
level? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any duty on tin plate in Mexico? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any tin plate manufactured in Mexico? 

A. No. There is a plant building there now. 

Q. You say there is a duty on tin plate in Mexico? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But is that duty a,pplied uniformly to England and 
America? 

A. Yes ; it is a revenue duty. 

Q. How does your tin plate that you sell in Mexico move 
to that country, by boat? 

A. From New York to Vera Cruz by Tampico. 

Q. In the countries in South America and in Cuba how 
is it? 

A. By boat. 

Q. I was going to ask whether there is any duty imposed 
on tin plate in those countries. 

A. There is a slight preferential in Cuba in favor of the 
United States. 

Q. And in the South American countries is there a duty? 

A. The duties are alike to all countries. 

Q. They are applied uniformly? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the amount of that preferential duty that we 
have in Cuba? 

A. Twenty per cent. 

Q. Can you state from recollection the names of some of 
the manufacturers of tin plate in this country who were do- 
ing business in competition with the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany in 1901? 

A. I had a list of that prepared. I cannot state them 
offhand. 

Q. This list embodies a lot of memoranda that would not 
be proper evidence. 

A. I can pick them out. 
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Q. I do not know whether counsel would agree to have 
you use this list in the shape in which it is. 

Mb. Dickinson: No. Your question was as to whether 
he could repeat them from memory. 

By Mr. Sevebancb: 

Q. If you do not recall them without reference to the list, 
I will not press the question at this time, Mr. Farrell. 

In what parts of the United States are the tin plate plants? 

A. In the central West; Pittsburgh, "Wheeling, in Ohio 
and Indiana, and largely in western Pennsylvania. 

Q. Are there any tin plate plants in the country west of 
the Mississippi Eiver? 

A. No. 

Q. Are there any tin plate plants at Chicago? 

A. There is one, I think, at JoHet. 

Q. Are there any west of Chicago? 

A. No. 

Q. Then that product is all produced in the territory be- 
tween Chicago and Pennsylvania points? 

A. With the exception of a plant at Cumberland, Mary- 
land. 

Q. That is East, of course? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there any plants in New York? 

A. There is a dipping plant in Brooklyn. 

Q. Are there any plants in New England? 

A. No. 

Q. So that the production in this country, then, is em- 
braced in the territory from the seaboard to Chicago and 
north of Virginia? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the shipments are made to aU parts of the country 
from those plants? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then is there any special advantage possessed by one 
plant over another ; that is, between your companies and the 
competitive companies, in the way of freight rates? 

A. No. 
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Q. Where are the tin plate plants of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company located? 

A. They are located at Monessen, Pennsylvania ; Demmler, 
Pennsylvania; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, and EUwood, Indiana, and there is a large plant at 
New Castle and at Sharon. The largest plant is at New 
Castle, Pennsylvania, and they have a 20-mill plant at 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, and two plants at New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Q. Have the Corporation built any new tin plate plants 1 

A. Yes. We have built additions to plants, and re- 
habilitated some of the older plants. 

Q. And yon have moved some tin mills from one place to 
another? 

A. Yes. There has been some concentration of capacity. 

Q. Have those changes in the way of moving from one 
place to another, or enlargements, been made in the interest 
of economy of production, or for what reason? 

A. For economic reasons, in the interest of lower cost of 
production. 

Q. How about the competitors of the Corporation, as they 
were in 1911 ; were they large plants, some of them, or were 
they moderate sized plants? 

A. They were large plants ; Jones & Laughlin, the Phillips 
Tin Plate Company, of Wierton, West Virginia; the Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate Company, of McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 

At the present time the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany have about, I should say, 56 per cent of the capacity 
in tin plates. 

Q. That is, the production in 1911, as shown by this ex- 
hibit, reported by the American Iron & Steel Association, 
was 60.7. That is production. And you think now it is — 

A. Fifty-six. 

Q. Do you mean 56 production or 56 capacity? 

A. Production, I mean. 

Q. That is that the others have increased in the last year 
or year and a half? 

A. Very much so, yes ; very large plants have been built 

up. 
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Q. Mr. Farrell, with reference to the American Steel 
Hoop Company, were you familiar with that company in the 
old days, before it came into the Corporation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where were their plants located? 

A. Largely in Tonngstown. There was a blast furnace 
at West Middlesex, Pennsylvania, and a furnace called the 
Isabella Furnace, in Pittsburgh; one mill at Girard, Ohio, 
one at Warren, Ohio, one at Youngstown, Ohio, the' Lindsay- 
McCutcheon Company at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, William 
Clark & Sons, Pittsburgh, J. Painter & Sons, PittsFurgh. 

Q. Have there been any enlargements or increases of the 
capacity of the American Steel Hoop Company since the for- 
mation of the Corporation? 

A. The American Steel Hoop Company is operated by 
the Carnegie Steel Company. 

Q. I understand; but hav^e those plants been enlarged or 
changed? 

A. They have been practically rebuilt. In fact, I do not 
suppose the former owners would be able to recognize 
them. 

Q. For what purposes have they been rebuilt? 

A. For the purpose of increasing their efficiency, makiag 
a larger and more diversified product. 

Q. When did the work of making over these plants begin; 
several years ago, or has it been continuous ? 

A. It has been a steady, systematic operation, since the 
formation of the Corporation. 

Q. Have there been any improvements in the science of 
making this particular type of product? 

A. Yes; through the use of what are called continuous 
rolling mills. 

Q. Explain what they are? 

A. In the old days the hoop was rolled on a mill that 
was unable to take metal more than twenty or thirty feet 
long. Today we can roll continuously, and make a bundle 
weighing 100 or 150 pounds. 

Q. Has the work of making over the mills, so as to make 
possible the manufacture of that type of product been expen- 
sive, or has it been an inexpensive one? 
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A. Very expensive. 

Q. Are there other manufacturers in the country, and were 
there in 1910 and 1911, making that same product? 

A. Yes. 

<5. Who were they? 

A. The Sharon Steel Hoop Company, of Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and several other companies. 

Q. For what purposes is tMs type of metal used, that is, 
hoops rolled as you have stated? 

A. That is, the continuous ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Principally for cold rolling into strips and bright steels 
for working up into various forms, window sash and all 
that sort of thing. 

Q. Do Jones & Laughlin make hoops ? 

A. Yes, they have always made hoops and bands. 

Q. How about the Eepublic Iron & Steel Company? 

A. The Eepublic Iron &; Steel Company and also the Cam- 
bria Steel Company. 

Q. Are there any plants in the West that make hoops? 

A. There is a plant building at Alton, Illinois ; there is a 
large plant building there now. 

Q. Building by whom? 

A. By a man named Clark, of Pittsburgh, and a man named 
Hastings. 

Q. Are they in any way connected with the Steel Corpor- 
ation? 

A. No. 

iQ. Has the Steel Corporation any hoop plant in the West? 

A. No. 

Q. Has the production of outside competitors, outside of 
the Corporation, in this particular product increased or dimin- 
ished since the organization of the Corporation? 

A. Increased very considerably; a large plant has been 
built at Monessen by the Pittsburgh Steel Company; the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Company have increased their facilities ; 
the Atlanta Steel Hoop Company, who were in existence 
about the time of the organization of the Corporation, have 
increased their facilities, and a plant has been built at Helena, 
Alabama, by the Conners-Weynaan Company. 
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Q. What class of product do they make? 

A. Hoop mill products, hoops of various Muds and types. 

Q. Just explain what they are. 

A. Hoops for slack barrels and barrels of any kind. 

Q. Where do these plants in the South get their raw 
material? 

A. The Atlanta Steel Hoop Company and the Conners- 
Weyman Company both get their material from the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Company, and occasionally from a concern now 
known as the Standard Steel Company, formerly known as the 
Southern Iron & Steel Company. 

Q. That is, they buy their raw material in the South, 
near their plants ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where is their market? 

A. In the South. 

Q. Where does the Pittsburgh Steel Company get its raw 
material? 

A. It produces it. 

Q. Jones & Laughlin? 

A. They produce theirs. 

Q. And the Cambria Steel Company? 

A. They produce theirs. 

Q. And the EepnbHc Iron & Steel Company? 

A. They produce theirs. 

Q. Do you know of a plant at West Leechburg? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Whose plant is that? 

A. It is a plant called the West Penn Steel Company. 

Q. Where is Leechburg? 

A. It is in the Kiskiminetis Valley, about thirty miles 
north of Pittsburgh. 

Q. Is that a plant of some size? 
A. Yes; they have open hearth furnaces. They sell some 
billets, and they are large producers of special grades of 
sheets, for electrical purposes. 

Q. And they make hoops? 

A. They make hoops. 

Q. Have you in mind an approximation of the business of 
the country that is done by the Steel Corporation plants? 
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A. Not accurately. 

Q. Is the competition they meet with active and energetic? 

A, Very substantial and lively competition. 

Q. How long has that existed? 

A. For a period of twelve or fifteen years. 

Q. Ever since the Corporation was organized? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I want to ask you some questions about the American 
Bridge Company. I call your attention to Defendants' Ex- 
hibits Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10' and 11, which were introduced in 
evidence as part of the cross examination of the witness 
Roberts on the 24th of May, 1912, which purport to contain 
a statement of the competitors of the American Bridge Com- 
pany at different dates. I will not ask you to go through all 
of this, but I would like you, if you will, to read off the names 
of the ones that you know of from your own experience in 
the business, from Exhibit 11, which purports to give a list 
of the competitors of the American Bridge Company as of 
May 15, 1911, which is the last date before the institution of 
this suit. Please state how and where you met these different 
ones in competition. 

A. You want me to read the ones I know? 

Q. The ones you personally know about, the ones in that list 
that you personally knew of as competitors of the Corpora- 
tion as of May 15, 1911, and so far as you can recall, the class 
of business they were doing. 

A. Aherns Iron Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, build- 
ing construction. 

Alexander Iron Works, Washington, D. C, building con- 
struction. 

Archbold Brady Company, Syracuse, New York, highway 

bridges. 

Attica Bridge & Machine Company, Attica, Indiana, high- 
way bridges. 

Baker Iron Works, Los Angeles, California, buildings. 

Banner Iron Works, St. Louis, Missouri, small bridges 
and viaducts. 

Barber & Ross, Washington, D. C, buildings. 
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Bellefontain^ Bridge Company, Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
bridges. 

Belmont Iron Works, PMladelpMa and Eddystoae, Penn- 
sylvania, buildings and bridges. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
buildings. 

Bogart & Carlough, Paterson, New Jersey, structural and 
highway bridges. 

Biollinger-Andrews Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
buildings. 

A. Bolter & Sons, Chicago, Illinois, buildings. 

Boston Bridge Works, Cambridge, Massachusetts, btiild- 
ings. 

Q. You are distinguishing between buildings and bridges! 

A. I am distinguishing between buildings and bridges, and 
the types and classes of bridges, 

T. H. Brooke & Company, Cleveland, Ohio, buildings. 

Brown-Kjetchum Iron Works, Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, buildings. 

Buffalo Structural Steel Company, Buffalo, New York, 
buildings. 

Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
buildings and bridges. 

Canton Bridge Company, Canton, Ohio, buildings and 
highway bridges. 

Central States Bridge Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
highway bridges. 

Champion Iron Company, Kenton, Ohio, small buildings. 

Chelmsford Foundry Company, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, ornamental iron work. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, Chicago, Illinois, rail- 
road bridges. 

Clarke & Stowe, New York City, small buildings. 

Clinton Bridge & Iron Works, Clinton, Iowa, buildings. 

Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minnes'ota, buildings. 

Converse Bridge Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, small 
buildings and highway bridges. 

J. B. & J. M. Cornell, New York City, buildings. 
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Crown Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minnesota, light struc- 
tural work and ornamental iron work. 

Dearborn Foundry Company, CMcago, Illinois, small 
btiiMings. 

Des Moines Bridge & Iron Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 
railroad bridges; also a plant at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
building work. 

Detroit Bridge & Iron Company (Detroit Bridge & Struc- 
tural Works), Detroit, MicMgan, railway bridges. 

Dietrich Brothers, Baltimore, Maryland, buildings. 

Dover Boiler Works, Dover, New Jersey, buildings and 
highway bridges. 

Dyer Brothers, San Francisco, buildings. 

Eagle Iron Works, Brooklyn, New York, sinall buildings 
and ornamental iron work. 

Eastern Bridge & Structural Company, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, small bridges and ornamental iron work. 

Eastern Steel Company, Pottsville, Pennsylvania, build- 
ings and highway bridges. 

John Eichleay, Jr. & Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl'vania, 
small buildings. 

Elkhart Bridge Company, Elkhart, Indiana, bridges. 

C. F. Ernst's Sons, Buffalo, New York, small buildings. 

Fagan Iron Works, Hoboken, New Jersey, buildiBgs. 

Fletcher & Crowell, Portland, Maine^ buildings. 

Forest City Steel & Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, small 
buildings and highway bridges. 

Port Pitt Bridge Company, Cannonsburg, Pa., elevated 
structures, buildings and bridge work. 

Q>. Is that a suburb 'of Pittsburgh? 

A. Yes ; it is close. 

G-age Structural Steel Woirks, Chicago, HHnois, small 
buildings and ornamental iron work. 

Groeller Iron Works, Newark, New Jersey. That is spell- 
ed wrong in this book. 

Q. How should it be spelled? 

A. Gmeller. 

Q. And it is spelled here Goeller? 

A. Yes ; Gueller Iron Woirks, Newark, New Jersey, small 
buildings. 
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Grrainger & Company, L/ouisville, Kentucky, buildings. 

Groton Bridge Company, Grroton, New York, iiigliway 
bridges. 

Gruerber Engineering Company, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, conveying plants, for conveying coal and various con- 
veying. It is down here as "structural", but they specialize 
in that class of work. 

Hansel-Elcock Company, Chicago, Illinois, buildings. 

Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Newark, New Jersey, build- 
ings. 

Hedden Iron Construction Company, Newark, small build- 
ings. 

Herzog Iron Works, St. Paul, Minnesota, small buildings. 

Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, conveying 
apparatus and structural. 

Hinkle Iron Company, New York City, buildings. 

Hofius Steel Equipment Company, Seattle, Washington, 
small buildings. 

Hohnes, Pyott & Company, Chicago, Illinois, buildings. 

Houston Structural Steel Company, Houston, Texas, 
buildings. 

Q. Did you mention the Horn Structural Iron Works? 

A. I know of them, but do riot know much about them. 
I have heard that they were in business, but you asked me 
the names of those that I had come in contact with. 

Horseheads Construction Company, Horseheads, New 
York, ornamental iron work. 

Hudson Structural Steel Company, New York City, small 
buildings. 

Illinois Bridge & Iron Company, Sullivan, Dlinois, high- 
way bridges. 

Illinois Steel Bridge Company, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
light bridges. 

Q. That next one, the Illinois Steel Company, is a sub- 
sidiary of the Corporation? 

A. Yes. 

Independent Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
highway bridges. 

Indiana Bridge Company, Muncie, Indiana, buildings and 
bridges. 
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Irving Iron Works, Long Island City, buildings and 
ornamental iron work. 

G. "W. Jackson, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, buildings. 

Q. What do they make? 

A. Buildings and small highway bridges, not much. 

Joliet Bridge & Iron Company, Joliet, Illinois, buildings 
and bridges. 

Judson Manufacturing Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, buildings, 

Q. Did you intend to skip Jones & Laughlin? You men- 
tioned Joliet and then Judson. 

A. Yes, Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
buildings and bridges. 

Kansas City Structural Steel Company, Argentine, Kan- 
sas, buildings. 

George Kellogg Structural Steel Company, Buffalo, New 
York, small buildings. 

Kenwood Bridge Company, Chicago, buildings and rail- 
way bridges. 

Keystone Structural Company, Philadelphia, buildings 
and highway bridges. 

King Bridge Company, Cleveland, Ohio, buildings and 
bridges. 

W. H. Kratzer & Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
buildings. 

George E. King Bridge Company, Des Moines, Iowa, high- 
way bridges. 

Lackawanna Bridge Company, Buffalo, New York, build- 
ings and bridges. 

Lane Bridge Company, Painted Post, New York, small 
buildings and bridge work. 

Lauer & Harpey, Baltimore, Maryland, buildings and 

bridges. 

Lehigh Valley Structural Steel Company, AUentown, 
Pennsylvania, buildings and bridges. 

Lenox Iron Works, New York City, small buildings and 
ornamental iron work. 

Levering & Garrigues, New York City, buildings. 

H. B. Lewis & Company, Detroit, Michigan, buildings. 
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Liberty Iron Wotks, New York City, sinall buildings. 

Llewellyn Iron Works, Los Angeles, California, buildings. 

Louisville Bridge & Iron Company, Louisville, Keniucky, 
railroad bridges and structural steel work. 

Louisiana Bridge Company, New Orleans, buildings and 
orniamental iron work. 

A. Lucas & Sons, Peoria, Illinois, small buildings. 

Lukens Iron So Steel Company, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
small buildings. It is a branch, of the Coatesville concern. 

LaFayette Engineering Company, LaFayette, Indiana, 
buildings. 

William E. Lyon Iron Company, New York City, buildings 
and ornamental iron work. 

Massillon Bridge & Structural Cbinpany, MassiUon, Ohio, 
railroad bridges and highway bridges. 

McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, at Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie and Pottstown, buildings, railroad bridges and high- 
way bridges. 

Q. Don't they do any other kinds of work? 

A. Also they are building the lock gates for the Panama 
Canal. They are very large builders. I think some of the 
domiciles of these concerns are not co'rrect. 

Q. Well, correct them, if you know the concern; state 
where they are. 

A. At Eankin. 

Q. Carnegie should be RanMni 

A. Unless they have moved within a year. Their plant 
was originally there. They may have moved to Carnegie, 
Pennsylvania. 

McDougall & Potter, New York City, buildings. 

McMyler Interstate Company, Bedford, Ohio, coal handl- 
ing machinery. They have it down here "structural steel." 

Megquier & Jones, Portland, Maine, buildings. 

Q. Did you mention McMurray & Brother? 

A, No, I did not. I know them very well — Brooklyn, New 
York, buildings. 

Memphis Bridge Company, Memphis, Tennessee, small 
buildings and highway t)ridges. 
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Metropolitan Bridge Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
buiMioigs. 

Milliken Brothers, Staten Island, New York, fewiMings aad 
b»itges. 

Milwaukee Bridge Company, Milwafukee, Wisconsin, raii'- 
way bridges and highway bridges. 

Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, railroad bridges, buiMings and highway bridges. 

Missouri Bridge & Iron Company, St. Iiouas, Missouri, 
small buildings. 

Modern Structural Steel Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
railroad bridges, buildings and highway bridges. 

Montour Steel Company, Montour Pialls, New York, small 
buildings and highway bridges. 

Morava Construction Company, Chicago, Illinois, build- 
ings. 

Mortensen Construction Company, San F'rancisco, Cal- 
ifornia, small buildings. 

Mosher Manufacturing Company, Dallas, Texas, small 
buildings. 

Mt. Vernon Bridge Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, buildings, 
railway bridges and highway bridges. 

National Bridge Works, L'ong Island City, buildings. 

National Iron Works, Duluth; also plant at Spokane, 
WasEington, small buildings. 

Q. Is that the same company, at Duluth and S'pokane? 

A. I think they have a works out there. 

Q. It is the same company? It is not two companies with 
the same name? 

A. I think s'o. 

The National Wire & Iron Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
buildings. 

New England Structural Steel Company, railroad bridges, 
buildings and highway bridges. 

Noelke-Richards Iron Works, Indianapolis, Indiana, build- 
ings. 

Northwest Foundry Company, Minneapolis, iMinnesota, 
buildings and hight\^ay bridges. 

Northwestern Steel Company, Portland, Oregon, struc- 
tural and highway bridges and buildings. 
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Alfred Norton Company, Boonton, New Jersey, buildings. 

Omaha Structural Steel Works, Omaha, Nebraska, build- 
ings and highway bridges. 

Ottumwa Bridge & Iron Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, build- 
ings, highway and railroad bridges. 

Owego Bridge Company, Owego, New York, highway 
bridges. 

Pacific Iron Works, Portland, Oregon, buildiags and 
highway bridges. 

Pacific Rolling Mill Company, San Francisco, buildings. 

Pan-American Bridge Company, Newcastle, Indiana, 
buildings and bridges. 

Passaic Steel Company, Paterson, New Jersey, railr'oad 
bridges, buildings and highway bridges. 

Paxton & Vierling Iron Works, Omaha, Nebraska, build- 
ings. 

Penn Bridge Company, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, build- 
ings, railway and highway bridges. 

Penn Bridge Company, Claysville, Pennsylvania, build- 
ings. 

Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pennsylvania, 
railroad bridges, buildings and highway bridges. 

Philadelphia Steel & Wire Company, Camden, New Jer- 
sey, buildings. 

Phoenix Bridge Company, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, 
buildings and bridges. 

Pierson & Groodrich, New York, buildings and ornamental 
work. 

Pirkl Ir'on Works, Brooklyn, buildings. 

Pittsburgh Bridge and Iron Company, Rochester, Penn- 
sylvania, buildings and highway bridges. 

William B. Pollock & Company, Youngstown, Ohio, build- 
ings. 

W. F. Potthoff Company, Cincinnati, buildings and orna- 
mental iron works. 

Prince Iron Works, New York, small buildings. 

Providence Structural Ir'on Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, small buildings and ornamental iron work. 

Radley Steel Construction Company, New York, build- 
ings. 
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Ealston Iron Works, San Francisco, buildings. 

Ravitoh Brothers, New York, Long Island City, buildings. 

Eepublic Structural Iron Works, Cleveland, buildings and 
ornamental iron Works. 

Richmond Pattern & Structural Iron Works, Richmond, 
Virginia, buildings. 

Riter-Conley Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, gas 
holders, principally; some building work. 

Riverside Bridge Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
railroad bridges, buildings and highway bridges. 

Rochester Bridge Company, Rochester, Indiana, railroad 
and building work. 

Ryerson & Skjn, Chicago, structural; that is, buildings, 
railroad and highway bridge work. 

Q. Did you mention Rogers Brothers, of Albion, Pa.? 

A. I do not know them. 

Q. Or the Russel Wheel & Foundry Company of Detroit? 

A. No. 

William B. Scaife & Sons, Pittsburgh, buildings. 

Schaefer Manufacturing Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, buildings and tank work. 

L'ouis Schreiber & Sons Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, build- 
ings. 

Schneider & Sons, Washington, D. C., buildings. 

Schuylkill Bridge Company, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
buildings and highway work. 

John Seaton Foundry & Manufacturing Company, At- 
chison, Kansas, railroad business. 

Louis Shoemaker & Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
bridges principally. 

Smith Iron Company, Roxbury, Massachusetts, buildings. 

Snare & Triest Works, at Jersey City, buildings and dock 
work principally. 

Southern Bridge Company, Birmingham, Alabama, small 
buildings and highway bridges. 

South Halsted Street Iron Works, Chicago; buildings. 

St. Paul Foundry Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, buildings 
and highway bridges. 

Stupp Iron Works, St. Louis, Missouri, buildings and high- 
way bridges. 
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Syracuse -Bridge Company, Syracuse, Xew York, bmldings. 

Taylor & Beax^ Pittsburgh, omamental iron work. 

Terry .& Tench Company, New York, buildings. 

Toledo Bridge & Crane Company, Toledo, Ohio, buildings 
and highway bridges. 

James H. Tower, Providence, Rhode Island, buildings. 

Union Icon Works, Los Angeles, California, buildings. 

United Iron Works Company, Springfield, Missouri; Pitts- 
burgh, -Kansas ; Aurora, Missouri; lola, Kansas; JopUn, 
Missouri ; and ^Sjeiryvale, Kansas ; buildings. 

Q. You skipped those two Union plants. Do you not 
know them? 

A I know the Uniftn Iron Works at Los Angles. 

Q. I mean the Union Iron Foundry Company of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

A I know the Union Foundry Company of Chicago. I do 
not know vthe others. 

Vanderstucken-Ewing Construction Company, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, small bnildHigs. 

Van Dom Jr-on Works -Company, Cleveland, Ohio, build- 
ings. 

Variety Iron Works, Cleveland, Ohio, buildings. 

Vierling Steel Works, Chicago, buildings. 

Vincenaes Bridge Company, Vincennes, Indiana, bridges 
aad bnildings. 

Virginia Bridge & Iron Comi)any, Eoanoke, Virginia ; At- 
lanta, Georgia; and Memphis, Tennessee; railroad bridges, 
buildings and highway bridges. 

Western Iron Worte, San Francisco, buildings. 

West Virginia Bridge & Construction Company, Wheeling, 
West Virginia, buildings and bridges. 

Whale Creek Iron Works, Brooklyn, New York, small 
buildings. 

Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
railroad bridges, buildings and highway work. 

Worden-Allen Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, railroad 
bridges, buildings and highway work. 

Wurtz & Son, Buffalo, Xew York, small buildings. 

Youngstown Wire & Iron Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
buildings. 
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York Bridge Company, York, Pennsylvai^ia, buildings and 
highway work. 

Q. Take up that exhibit again, if you will, at page 118, 
b^^ning where we left off at the end. 

As I understand it, you have testified, now, only to com- 
panies with whom you have had business relations, so that you 
have had to do with them in a business way, in selling goods, 
and otherwise? 

Me. Dickinson: I do not understand 



Mb. Severance : That is the way I put the question. 
Mr. Dickinson : You are answering. 
Mk. Sevebanoe: All right. Strike it out. 
Mr. Dickinson : Do not put the answer before you put the 
question. 

Mb. Sevbbance: Very good. I will strike it out. 

By Mb. Severance: 

Q. Were these cpnipanies that you ha,ve testified about com- 
panies that you merely heard of, or that you had business 
with? 

A. I know them as buyers of materials which our com- 
panies produce And sell ; also as competitors. 

Q. Oije or the other. 

~^. Yes. 

Q. I will ask you to look at that exhibit again. 

Mr. Dickinson: He did not say, "one or the other". He 
said "also". 

The Witness : Both. 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. Take a company like Jones & Laughlin ; what do you 
call them — ^purchasers or competitors? 

A. They are competitors. 

Q. That is what I understood you to mean. But there are 
some of them here that are both purchasers and competitors? 

A. Yes; occasionally we sell materials to people who pro- 
duce materials. They may have an insuflfieient supply at 
times and buy from us. 

Q. Are some, or a large number of these in this list, pur- 
chasers of materials from you? 
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A. A large number. 

Q. Are they competitors of the Bridge Company? 

A. They are, all of them. 

Q. Then there are others, like Jones & Laughlin, that make 
their own materials? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They are also competitors f 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is the way I understood your answer. 

Now Mr. Farrell, there are quite a number of concerns 
that are mentioned on this exhibit which you have not testi- 
fied about. Have you confined your answer to those with 
whom you have had business or whom you have met with as 
competitors 1 

A. Yes. There are some of these concerns that I have 
known as being in the trade. 

Q. That is what I was going to ask you, — ^whether there are 
any more that you know from your knowledge of the trade in 
the business, although you have never had any connection with 
them? 

A. Yes; practically all of them. 

Q. I would like to ask you about some of them, and then 
you can state whether you know of them as in the trade or 
whether you do not: Whitehead & Kales Company, of De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Mr. Dickinson : To what page are you now referring? 
Mb. Seivebance: Page 136. I am commencing at the end 
and working back. 

The Witness: I know them. 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. You know of them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You know of them in what way — as buyers ? 

A. As buyers of structural steel. 

Q. But you have had no business with them yourself? 

A. I don't think we sell them. 

Q. Adolph F. Wagner, of Milwaukee! 

A. I do not know them. 
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Q. The Vulcan Iron Works, of Milwaukee? 
. A. I have heard of them. I know of them. 

:Q. You have heard of them in what connection? 

A. As buyers of angles ; small angles and light shapes for 
ornamental iron work. 

Q. Harris H. Uris Iron Works, New York City? 

A. They manufacture fire escapes. I should have included 
them. I overlooked them. 

Mr. Dickinson: What concern is that? 

Mr. Severance : At the middle of page 135. He says that 
he overlooked them when he was testifying. He says they are 
manufacturers of fire escapes. 

By Mr. Severance: 

,Q. The Toledo Wire & Iron Company, of Toledo, Olr- 
( page 134). Do you know of them? 

A. I have stated them. Are they not on the list I gave? 
I know of them. 

Q. You spoke of the Toledo Bridge & Crane Company. 

A. I know the Toledo Wire & Iron Company. They are 
manufacturers of ornamental iron work. 

Q. Do you know of the Thomas-Fordyce Manufacturing 
Company, of Little Rock, Arkansas ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Over on page 133 do you know of the Snead Archi- 
tectural Iron Works, of Louisville? 

A. Yes; I know of them. 

Mr. Dickinson : Is that spelled right ? 
Mr. Severance : I do not know. It is spelled Snead. How 
should it be spelled, Mr. Farrell? 

The Witness : I think it is spelled correctly. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. You did not mention them in your testimony? 

A- No ; I know of them as being in the trade. 

Q. The Springfield Bridge & Iron Works, at Springfield, 
Illinois. You did not mention them. Do you know of them ? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you mention the Spuck Iron & Foundry Company, 
of St. Louis? 
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A. On what page is that? 

Q. Page 133.; just below the one about which I aaked you 
last? 

A. I know .of them as buyers of beams and channels. 

Q, The Sterling Iron Works, of Springfield, Missouri? 

A- No ; I do not know them. 

Q. Do you know of Scobia Brothers, Milwaukee? 

A. Yes ; as buyers of structural material. 

Q. You did not mention them in your testimony? 

A- No ; I overlooked them. 

Q. The Silver Brothers Iron Works, Si^lt Lake City; do 
you know of them? 

A. As buyers of material. I do not know very much 
about them. They buy structural material. 

Q. Do Ahey buy it of you? 

A. I think they buy from the Illinois .Steel .Qompapy. 

iQ. Do you know the kind of business they carry on, or 
merely that they are buyers f 

A. Small buildings. 

Q. A. E. Shorthill, Marshalltown, lowa^? 

A. I do not know )them. 

Q. The Schrader Iron Works, San iFraneisco, page 133. 

A. Yes ; I know them. 

Q. You do know of them? You did not mention them in 
your testimony. 

A. Yes. I know them. 

Q. In what capacity? 

A. As buyers of miaterial and competitors of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company. 

Q. Paul Scherbner, Jr., New York City. Do you know of 
Mm? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Do you know of the Sandblom Iron Works, of Brook- 
lyn? 

A. I do not know them, no sir. 

Q. Do you know of the Eussel Wheel & Foundry Company 
of Detroit? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. You did not mention them. 

A. I overlooked them. I know them. 
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Q. What is their business ? 

A. Buildings, building construction, fabricating. 

Q. Do you know Rogers Brothers, Albion, Pennsylvania? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Do you know the .Riter^-Conley Manufacturing Com- 
pany? You mentioned them? 

A. Yes ; they manufacture gas holders. 

Q. Do ithey also build bridges? 

A. To some extent. Their principal work is manufactur- 
ing gas holders and gasitanks. 

Q. Do they build any buildings ? 

A. They are doing mostly works in foreign countries, hy- 
draulic work. 

Q. Is that a large or a small concern? 

A. It is a large concern. 

Q. It appears on this exhibit as having jan annual capacity 
flf 10,000 net tons. Do you think that is right, or is it a mis- 
print. 

A. It is very much underestimated. It is a misprint, I 
should say. 

Ms. Dickinson: You say it is a mispriiit. Did you see the 
prigin,al? 

The "Witness: No; I do not know whether it is a misprint 
or not. 

Me. Didkinson: It is different fropi what your idea is 
as to what would be correct? 

The "Witness : I know what they buy. They buy much 
larger quantities of material than that. 

Me. Dickinson: You do not say that it is a misprint, 
then? 

By Me. Seveeance : 

Q. It is a mistake or a misprint, one or the other? 

A. One or the other, yes. 

Q. "What would you estimate their annual capacity to 
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A. About thirty thousand tons. 
Q. In this line? 
A. Yes. 
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Me. Dickinson: You say in this line. What line do you 
mean! 

Mk. Severance: In the class of work that the American 
Bridge Company do. 

Mr. Dickinson: He did not say anything about that. 

Mr. Colton: He said gas tanks and hydraulic work. He 
referred to hydraulic work. 

The Witness: The American Bridge Company do that 
class of work. 

Mr. Dickinson : But you had not said that, or testified to 
that. 

Mr. Severance: He testified that all these people were 
competitors of the American Bridge Company. 

The Witness: These people are all competitors of the 
American Bridge Company. 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. I will ask you in what branch of the work of the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company the Biter-Conley Company are com- 
petitors, if at all. 

Mr. Dickinson : Just a moment. You stated that he said 
"these people" were competitors of the American Bridge 
Company, and he repeats that. What does he mean by 
"these people"? Do you mean everybody you have men- 
tioned, Mr. Farrell? 

The Witness: No; The Riter-Conley Company. 

Mr. Dickinson: That is all right, then. 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. In what branch of work is that company a competitor 
of the American Bridge Company! 

A. In building work, dock work and work of that char- 
acter. 

Q. Do you know the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany of Leavenworth, Kansas! 

A. Yes. 

Q. You did not mention them! 

A. I did not mention them. I know them. 

Q. As what! 
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A. As competitors of the American Bridge Company in 
highway and railroad bridge work. 

Q. Do you know the Lacrosse Steel Roofing and Corru- 
gated Company, of La Crosse, Wisconsin? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You did not mention them? 

A. No. They are customers of ours for corrugated iron. 

Q. Does the American Bridge Company erect structures 
of corrugated iron? 

A. Yes. These people make a specialty of small roof 
trusses. 

Q. Do you know George E. Lankenheimer, of Chicago? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know G-eorge A. Just, of Long Island city? 

A. I have heard of them. 

Q. In this trade? 

A. Yes ; as competitors of the American Bridge Company. 

Q. In what business ? 

A, Small building work, warehouses and wharf sheds and 
work of that character. 

Q. You did not mention him before, I think? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know the Kaysing Iron & Foundry Company of 
St. Louis? 

A. No. 

Q. Or the Kemper Construction Company of Philadelphia? 

A. No. 

Q. Or the Jackson-Richter Iron Works, of Denver? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know the Horn Structural Iron Works of Chi- 
cago? 

A. I have heard of them. 

Q, In what branch of the business? 

A. Competitors of the American Bridge Company in 
building work, fabricating work. 

Q. You did not mention them, according to my note. 

A. No. 

Mb. Dickinson : I object to that, as being hearsay evi- 
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dence. Yoilr question' asked him as to thosei he' MeW, and I 
suppose he omitted those that he could not competently' testify 
about; 

The Witness: 1 overlooked them. 

Mb. Severance : He is in the trade and he is an expert, and 
I suppose he knows the people engaged in the business. He 
has given his testimony before as to those with whom he has 
met actually in competition. 

Me. Dickinson: I think the question was as to those he 
knew. That was the original question — not those that he had 
heard about. 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. Do you know of Hetherington & Berner, of Indianapo- 
lis? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know the M. Funk Boiler Works, of LaCrosse^ 
Wisconsin? 

A. No. 

Q. Or the Griffiths Iron Works of St. Louis? 

A. No. 

Q. Hackendahl & Schmidt, of Milwaukee ? 

A. No ; I do not know them. 

Q. Do you know of Philip Dugro, of Brooklyn? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You did not mention him before, I think. 

A. Their line is small buildings and ornamental iron work. 

Q. Do you know Felgenhauer's Sons Company, Brooklyn, 
New York? 

A. No. 

Q. Or Anton Fluegel of Brooklyn? 

A. No. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until 2 o'clock p. rii.) 
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AFTEE RECESS. 

JAMES A. PABBELL, 

the witness under examination at the taking of recess, re- 
sumied the stand. 

DIBECT EXAMINATION (Continued). 

By Mr. Setekancoei : 

Q. In what way are contracts taken by the American 
Bridge Company and its competitors as a rule? 

A. Inquiries are sent out, with specifications, and the 
work is estimated for and prices are formulated, prepared 
and submitted to the buyers. 

Q. What I want to get at is this : Su;ppose a man wants 
to put up a large steel structure, a building or a bridge, or 
anything of that kind, what steps does he take towards in- 
quiring into the cost? 

A. In the first place, he employs an architect, who makes 
plans, and these plans are sent around to the various manu- 
facturers of structural material, fabricators, and the work is 
estimated upon and the prices are submitted. 

Q. That is, by competitive bidding, you mean? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Is it a universal thing that these contracts are let by 
competitive bidding, or are sales made otherwise? 

A. It is usually by competitive bidding. 

Q. That is, the larger works? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How about highway bridges? Is that the same? 

A. The same. 

Q. What classes of structures does the American Bridge 
Company fabricate and build? 

A. Buildings of all kinds, bridges of all kinds, and a large 
range of other products; transmission towers. Ttey have 
one plant, the Schiffler plant at Pittsburgh, that is occupied 
entirely in the construction of transmission towers — towers 
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for transmission purposes. They manufacture barges. They 
make a great many steel barges. 

Q. Where are these built. 

A. At Ambridge, Pennsylvania. That is a new develop- 
ment. 

Q. Is that on the Ohio Eiver? 

A. On the Ohio Eiver. We are building a great many for 
the Government, for the Board of Engineers — snagging boats, 
and all that sort of thing. 

Q. For the rivers? 

A Yes. 

Q. You spoke in your testimony day before yesterday 
with reference to some contract in Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian 
Islands. 

A. Dry docks, yes. 

Q. What company built that? 

A. The American Bridge Company. 

Q. You stated that that was not erected by them, I 
think? 

A. No; it was erected by the government people them- 
selves, or sub-let to somebody in Honolulu ; I do not know. 

Q. From what sources does the American Bridge Com- 
pany secure its semi-finished or finished material used in 
fabricating? 

A. From the Carnegie Steel Company and the Illinois 
Steel Company. They roll some material at the Pencoyd 
Works at Pencoyd, Philadelphia. 

Q. That is, however, a very small percentage of their 
total, is it not? 

A. Yes, a very small percentage. 

Q. Have you done any work in the Philippine Islands? 
I mean, has any work been done there by the American 
Bridge Company? 

A. Quite a good deal. 

Q. Of what character? 

A. Mostly for the government. 

Q. What class of work? 

A. Work for the building of Fort McKinley, and work 
for the docks, dredges, and different lines. 
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Q. Where is Fort MeEinley? 
A. It is at Manila. 
Q. Is it on the Corregidor Island? 
A. Yes. 

Mb. Dickinson: No; Corregidor Island is out in the 
bay. 

Mei. Seveeance: Fort McKinley is at Manila? 

Mb. Dickinson : No ; at Luzon, not very far from Manila. 

By Mb. Severance: 

Q. Have you done any work for Corregidor Island, or do 
you not know the location? 

A. Not that I recall. 

Q. What is the character of the work that you have 
been doing for these forts and docks? What kind of work 
is it? 

A. It IS work in connection with fortifications — built up 
steel work. 

Q. Is it similar to buildings ? 

A. It is of a similar character. 

Q. Over what period of years have you been doing work 
for the government for use at Manila? 

A. Practically for ten years past. 

Q. Has that been rather regular or not? 

A. More or less regular. 

Q. How have you secured those contracts? 

A. We submit tenders, the bids are opened, and if we are 
the lowest bidder we secure the work. If not, it goes to some- 
body else. 

Q. Have you had all of the government work? 

A. No. 

Q. What other companies than the American Bridge Com- 
pany have secured portions of the government work during 
that period? 

A. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company have sold 
considerable quantities of corrugated iron for — 

Q. I mean outside of the Steel Corporation. 

A. What other companies? 

Q. Yes. 
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A. The McClintic-Marshall Construction Company of 
Pittsburgh secured the Panama Canal lock gates. 

Q. That was a large contract? 

A. It was a large contract. There was quite a disparity in 
the bids in that contract. 

Q. What other companies bid on that, aside from the 
American Bridge Company and the McClintic-Marshall Com- 
pany? 

A. The Maryland Steel Company and the Eiter-Conley 
Company of Pittsburgh. 

Q. What kind of a plant have the Maryland Steel Com- 
pany at Sparrows ' Point ? 

A. They have a steel works and a shipbuilding yard ; an 
entire shipbuilding yard. They have built a great many lock 
gates, and work of that character. They built the first lock 
gates on the Willamette River in Washington. 

Q. How did you transport the material to the Philippine 
Islands that you said you sold over there for the forts! 

A. By steamers from New York. 

Q. By whose steamers ; by goverimient steamers, or did you 
secure the steamers? 

A. No; by the regular lines that operate from here. 
There are four or five regular lines that operate from here. 

Q. Cargo boats? 

A. Cargo boats. 

Q. Were foreigners invited to bid on that work, or do 
you remember? 

A. You mean in Manila? 

Q. Yes. 

A. They are constantly buying a gre?it deal of material 
in Hong Kong ; that is a free harbor, and I think &\\ the hrick 
that was used was bought from the Germany. 

Q. I am speaking about the steel work. 

A. There is some work furnished by the Germans. Oae 
building was furnished by a firm called German & Company, 
of Manila, which w&s & German concern. 

Mr. Dickinson: You are spea,king of government build- 
ings now? 

The Witness : Yes. 
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By Me. Seveeance : 

Q. What work, if any, have yon done, or has the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company done, along the Panama Canal f 

A. We have done about eight million dollars' worth of 
w'ork there for the government so far, 

Q. What character of work? 

A. We are building the emergency dams, building the 
transmission towers, and the administration building, and the 
machine shops, involving about 6,000 tons, and we have been 
doing a great deal of work outside of the lock gates, which 
were furnished by McClintic-Marshall Company. I think 
we have done the major portion of the work, and it has al- 
ways been work that we had to get out pretty promptly, and 
sometimes have to set aside other work to accomplish the 
deliveries required. 

Q. Does that work come in large volume? 

A. At times in large quantities ; at other times, in smaller 
quantities. 

Q. Does it at times require a large capacity to get the 
Work out within the time permitted? 

A. Yes, it does. 

Q. Has this work been secured by competitive bids? 

A. Yes, open tenders. 

Q. Where are the plants of the American Bridge Com- 
pany in the West? 

A. A plant at Toledo, one at Ambridge, one at Gary, In- 
diana, a large plant and a comparatively new plant; ooae at 
Chicago, one in Minneapolis, one in St. Lcrais aad one in 
Detroit. 

Q. Now, is it a fact or is it not that these plants loeated 
in different parts of the West meet any particular cempeti- 
tion from plants in the vicinity? 

A. Yes, it is a zone business more or less. 

Q. That is what I wanted to bring out What patrt of the 
business would you call a zone business ? 

A. Well, business within 300 or 40O miles of where the 
plant is located ; it is a question of freight rates. 

Q. You mean by that, bridge business or strtictHral busi- 
ness, for buildings? 
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A. Both. 

Q. How about railroad bridges! 

A. That class of work is confined to those companies hav- 
ing the largest plants, and those equipped for that sort of 
work. There are a very few companies, for example, that 
could build a bridge like the Hell Gate Bridge, involving 
40,000 tons of material, and an incidental expense of perhaps 
$300,000 to get the false work together. When we secured 
that contract we had to expend immediately $160,000 for tools. 
While we were a very large concern and had a very well 
equipped plant, we were obliged to buy $160,000 worth of 
tools for that particular work. 

Q. Has there been any change in the style and size of 
structures in the last twelve or fifteen years, which affected 
the size of the plants that are necessary in order to execute 
the contracts? 

A. Yes; the first steel frame building was built here in 
lower Broadway, the Tower Building, that small building 
across the street here. Since that time buildings ranging 
from 18 and 20 stories up to 36 stories have been built. Our 
company completed the work on the Woolworth Building 
and the Singer Building, and buildings of that character. 

Q. On buildings like that, what part of the work is done 
by the Bridge Company! 

A- We fabricate the steel and deliver it to the site and 
erect it. 

Q. Is that the universal practice in building buildings of 
that character? 

A. Largely. A great many people buy the steel delivered 
at the site, and then let the contract locally to some erection 
firm who wiU do the work. 

Q. That is done sometimes? 

A. It is done quite often. 

Q. How about your competitors in the business; how do 
they do the business, so far as erecting the steel is concerned? 

A. In the same manner. 

Q. What other concerns, outside of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany and the Carnegie Steel Company sell material to fabri- 
cators? I mean, outside of the Corporation. 
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^ A. The Lackawanna Steel Company, BujBfalo ; the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania ; the Eastern 
Steel Company, Pottsville, Pennsylvania; the Phoenix Iron 
Company, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania; the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, Steelton, Pennsylvania ; the Central Iron & 
Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania ; Jones & Laugh- 
]in, Pittsburg; Eepublic Iron & Steel Company; the Otis 
Steel Company of Cleveland ; the Upson Net Company, Cleve- 
land; Inland Steel Company, Chicago; Wisconsin Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Q. And the Maryland Steel Company? 
A. The Maryland Steel Company roll rails and build ships 
and buy their plates and material from our competitors. 
Q. They do not sell to other people? 
A. Not that class of people. The Cambria Steel Company 
is a very large concern, and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company. 

Q. And the La Belle Company? 

A. La Belle Iron Company at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
and Steubenville, Ohio. 

Q. Does the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company make any- 
thing of that kind? 

A. Yes, they manufacture bars and light shapes, rails and 
wire products. 

Q. I am speaking now of structural. 

A. Yes, and there are several mills on the Pacific Coast. 
Q. Where are they located? 

A. The Seattle Steel Company, Seattle, Washington; the 
Pacific Rolling Mill Company, San Francisco, and the Pacific 
Coast Steel Company, which is a merger of several small con- 
cerns that existed there. The Portland Boiling Mill Com- 
pany, the Industrial Works at Los Angeles, and a concern 
known as the West Coast Steel Company, and of course the 
Western Steel Corporation at Irondale, Washington. 

Q. These concerns you have named are some of the con- 
cerns that are selling material to fabricators? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do any of those companies you have named have fab- 
ricating plants? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Which ones? 

A. TbB Lackawanna Bridge Company of Buffalo is affiliated 
with the Lackawanna Steel Company; the Bethlehem Steel 
Company have a fabricating plant, and the Phoenix Bridge 
Company and the Pennsylvania Steel Company; Jones & 
Laughlin and the Cambria Steel Company. 

Q. You have spoken of the McClintic-Marshall Company 
as a large concern; from whom do the McClintic-Marshall 
Company purchase their steel? 

A. They buy it in the market from various companies. 
We sell them some material. Jones & Laughlin sell them, 
and various others, the Cambria Steel Company and others, 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company sells them some material. 

Q. Who sold them the material for the locks at Panama, 
if you know? 

A. We sold the most of it to them. 

Q. What has been the fact as to whether the bridge com- 
panies, or fabricating companies, which is the better word, 
that were in existence in 1901 have enlarged their operations 
since that time? 

A. Practically all of the concerns that were in business at 
that time have enlarged their plants very materially. The 
McClintic-Marshall Company had one plant at Kankin, and 
now they have three plants at various places. Jones & Laugh- 
lin, at the time of the formation of the Corporation, were not 
in the fabricating business to any extent, but they are in the 
business now. The same thing is true of the Cambria Steel 
Company, and of course the Lackawanna Bridge Company of 
Buffalo has been built since that time. There are over 360 
competitors of the American Bridge Company at the present 
time. 

Q. You defined the other day what is known as a Beth- 
lehem section, did you not? 

A. Yea. 

Q. Is that anything that you manufacture, or is it only 
made in Bethlehem? 

A. It is made at Bethlehem under the so-called Grey 
patent. 

Q. Is that made anywhere else? 
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A. It is made very largely in Europe, There are four 
plants in Germany, two in Belgium and one in England, mak- 
ing that section. 

Q, Where is that section marketed that is made in 
Europe? 

A. Large quantities go to Canada, and South America- 
go all over the world* 

Q. How successfully has the Bethlehem section made at 
Bethlehem iieen exploited in this country? 

A. Very successfully. 

Q. Is that a large or a small plant, that portion of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company's plant? 

A. A very large plant. 

Q. In what markets has the Bethlehem section been most 
usually used Or employed? 

A. They have sold their wide flange beams, or so-called 
Bethlehem sections, all over the country. They have dorie a 
great deal of business in New York and in the East, and they 
have a great deal of business on the Pacific Coast, shipping 
their material by water. 

Q. Mr. Eeed calls my attention to the fact that the record 
show's yesterday'-^or whenever it was — that when you spoke 
of the Bethlehem section you testified as follows. I think it 
is a misprint of my question. It is on page 7143 of the type- 
written testimony. You state : 

"The difference is that the Bethleheto section is tolled 
with a wider flange than the ordinarjr bfeafli. 

" Q. How inuch i^ the difference in width of the flange? 

"A. They vary all the ^a,j up to 24 or 36 inches." 

The Witness : That is the' sectioiil. 

Q. (Continuing reading) : 

"Q. You mean they are that much wider than the oMinAry 
flange?" 

It says: "That much wider." I think the way I ilvtefnd- 
ed to put it was "They are mnah wider than the ordinary 
flange." Do you mean to say that they are 24 to 26 inches 
Wider, or that they were simply wid^ei?? 

A. Wider. 

Me. Seveeance: I think that word "that" ought to come 
out. 
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Me. Dickinson : Strike it out. 

Q. What are the requirements as to financing in the case 
of fabrication of steel structures, such as these sky-scrapers 
here in New York? Do you have much money tied up in fin- 
ancing such things, or not? 

A. Yes; it sometimes takes a year or longer to erect a 
very large building, and we are required to roll the material 
and fabricate it and we do not commence to get our payments 
until the work progresses. 

Q. Can you give an approximate estimate of how much a 
ton is ordinarily paid for fabricating steel and erection of 
steel in one of these big buildings? 

A. About $55 a ton. 

Mr. Dickinson: You mean paid by whom, the consumer 
or whom? 

Me,. Severance : Paid by the person building the building. 
I asked in regard to fabricating and erecting. You under- 
stood my question? 

The Witness: Yes, that is the average price. 

By Me.. Sbveeance: 

Q. Just for the sake of example, how much steel is there 
in the Woolworth building? 

A. 24,000 tons in that building. 

Q. Has the American Bridge Company built any of the 
large bridges around New York? 

A. Yes ; we built the Williamsburg Bridge. 

Q. Do you remember the tonnage in that bridge? 

A. I am not certain that we built that bridge; it was 
either Williamsburg or Manhattan. 

Q. One of those two? 

A. One of those two. 

Q. Do you remember the tonnage in the bridge that they 
did build? 

A. It would be about 18,000 tons. 

Q. Who buUt the Queensboro Bridge, at 60th street? 

A. The American Bridge Company; the new bridge at 
Blackwell's Island? 

Q. Yes; that is a very large structure? 
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A. Very large structure. 

Q, You mean they built that and the Manhattan or the 
Williamsburg, or only one of the three? 

A. We furnished the materials for some of those other 
bridges, but we did not erect the bridge. We did, however, 
erect the Queensboro Bridge. 

Q. You erected the Queensboro Bridge? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you secure railway bridges? Are they by 
competitive bids? 

A. Always. 

Q. Always by competitive bids? 

A. Always by competitive bids. 

Q. What companies are there that bid against you on 
more or less important railway bridges throughout the coun- 
try? 

A. Jones & Laughlin, Pennsylvania Steel Company, Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall, Lackawanna Bridge Company, Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Company — there are scores of them. 

Q. And they are invariably let on competitive bids, are 
they? 

A. Yes; and the King Bridge Company, in Cleveland; 
they are a large concern in that line. 

Q.. Is there any importation of structural material into 
this country? 

A. Some on the Pacific coast. 

Q. Where does it come from? 

A. Germany and Belgium. 

Q. Is that fabricated in this country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And by what concerns? 

A. Mostly concerns on the seacoast, like the National 
Bridge & Iron Company of Long Island City, the Judson 
Manufacturing Company, of San Francisco, the Northwest 
Steel Company, of Portland, and concerns of that kind. 

Q. You spoke of a concern in Long Island City ; do they 
erect work on the Pacific Coast? 

A. I say the material mostly comes into the seaboard and 
is purchased by people located on the seaboard. 
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Q. No, but you said, as I understood yott, that most of 
these importations wei'e on th© Paeifie Coast? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke then of Long Island City. 

A. They are not located there. 

Q. Do they use foreign materials f 

A. Yes, they have imported some. 

Q. Into New York? 

A. Yes. 

Q, And as a rule it goes to the coast, does it? 

A. Yes. 

Q, In securing material for fabrication, do concerns like 
McClintie-Marshall and similar concerns that do not manu- 
facture their own steel buy on competitive tenders ? 

A. They send out an inquiry for five or ten thousand 
tons, as the case may be, and get the best price they can from 
the various producers of plain structural materials, and gen- 
erally place the order with the party quoting the lowest price. 

Q. I did not ask you this morning, I think, about the Amer* 
ican Sheet Steel Company. When was that company formed, 
if you remember? 

A. In 1900. 

Q. That is now consolidated with the American Tin Plate 
Ooffipany, is it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the time it was formed did it have a large per- 
centage of the sheet steel capacity of the country, or a siSiall 
percentage? 

A. Fairly large pereeatage. 

Q. Had that percentage changed between the time it was 
formed in 1900, and 1901, when the" Steel Corporation was 
formed? 

A. Yes; very materially; the AmeTican Sheet Steel Com- 
pany was formed in 190a, and at that time it had fifteen com- 
petitors. In 1901 it had twenty-eight, and at the present 
time it has 36. They had 13 competitors within a year after 
they were organized. 

Q. You mean thirteen new ones? 

A. Yes, new ones. 
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Q. Has the percentage of the output of that company in- 
creased or decreased? 

A. Decreased. 

Q. Can you tell approximately what the percentage of the 
sheet steel business was, conducted by the American Sheet 
Steel Company in 1901, the year of the formation of the Cor- 
poration ? 

A. I should say about 58 per cent. 

Q. And about what percentage was done by them in 1911? 

A. Forty-two. 

Q. Forty-two per cent in 1911, are you sure of that? 

Mk. Dickinson: He says that. 

Mk. Seveeance : I want to be sure that he knows the year 
I am asking about. 

The Witness: Thirty-six. 

Mr. Severance : You are sure you have got this in your 
mind correctly? If you have not, it does not matter. 

The Witness : I am not certain. 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. Do you know whether or not the percentage of the 
business done by outside concerns, outside of the American 
Sheet Steel Company, had increased or decreased between 
1901 and 1911? 

A. The percentage of the competitors? 

Q. Yes. 

A. It very materially increased. My recollection is that 
the American Sheet Steel Company had 67 per cent and now 
has 36. 

Q. But you are not certain about the figures? 

A. No. 

(At the request of counsel the proceedings in regard to 
percentages were repeated by the stenographer.) 

Me. Dickinson: Does he say that? 

Mb. Severance: He says he is not certain. I asked him 
if he is sure about these figures, and he says he is not. I ask- 
ed him a question as to these dates, and he gave his recollec- 
tion, and I asked him if he was sure that his recollection is 
correct, and he says he is not. 
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Me. Dickinson: He said 67 per cent. 

Mb. Severance: That is his recollection. 

Mr. Dickinson : I want to know what date he gives that 
for. 

Mr. Severance : My qnestion was for 1901 and 1911, be- 
tween the two dates. 

Mr. Dickinson : Both dates ? 

Mr. Severance: Tes; he said his recollection was that it 
was 67, and had gone down to 36, and I asked if he was sure 
of those percentages, and he says he is not. 

Me. Dickinson : To save some further examination I just 
wanted to know. 

Mr. Sevieeancb : From 67 per cent in 1901 to 36 in 1911 ; he 
says that is his recollection. 

Me Dickinson: Is that what he says now? 

The Witness : Yes. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. But you are not sure of those figures I 

A. I am not certain, but approximately. 

Q. Do you know a concern, the Allegheny Steel Company, 
of Brackenridge, Pa? 

A. Yes. 

Q. "Were they in business in 1901? 

A. No. 

Q. What is their business? 

A. Manufacturing sheets and tin plates, and they have 
a steel plant also. 

Q. Do you know a concern called the Zug Iron & Steel Com- 
of Pittsburgh? 

A. Yes, manufacturers of sheet steel. 

Q. They have been in business a long time? 

A. A long time. 

Q. Were they in business in 1901? 

A. They were. 

Q. Do you know the Alan Wood Company? 

A. Yes, an old concern. 

Q. And J. Wood Brothers Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are they at the same place? 
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A. Yes, Conshohocken. 

Q. You say they are an old company; does that mean 
that they were in business as long ago as 1901 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the Wood Company a large or small concern? 

A. A large concern. 

Q. Has it increased or decreased in importance since 1901 ? 

A. Increased. 

Q. Do you know a concern called the Wilkes Rolling Mill 
Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At Sharon, Pennsylvania? 

A. Yes, sheet steel. 

Q. How long have they been in business, if you know? 

A. Prior to the formation of the Corporation. 

Q. Has that concern grown or otherwise? 

A. No; it has remained about stationary. 

Q. Do you know the Whittaker Iron Company, of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia? 

A. Yes, a large concern, now known as the Whittaker- 
Glessner Company. 

Q. Is that an old concern or a new one ? 

A. An old concern ; it has increased its capacity very con- 
siderably. 

Q. Was that doing business at the time of the organiza- 
tion of the Corporation ? 

A. The Whittaker Company was. 

Q. You say they have changed their name ; have they con- 
solidated with somebody else, or simply enlarged and changed 
their name? 

A. I think they have simply changed the name. 

Q. I did not ask you the business of the Whittaker Iron 
Company. 

A. Manufacturers of sheets. 

Q. Any thing else? 

A. No ; a sheet mill. 

Q. Do you know a concern, the Wheeling Steel & Iron Com- 
pany? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is their business ? 
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A. They manufacture raw steel, sheets, pipe, and a variety 
of products. 

Q. Is that an old or a new concern? 

A. An old concern. 

Q. Do you know a concern, the Waynesborough Sheet & 
Tin Plate Mills, at Waynesborough, Pennsylvania? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that an old concern? 

A. No; it is a new concern. 

Q. What business do they do? 

A. Manufacture roof plates, and sheets for corrugating. 

Q. Do you know the Waukesha Sheet Steel Company, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin? 

A. Yes ; that is a new company. 

Q. Do you know the Stark Boiling Mill Company of Can- 
ton? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do they make? 

A. They manufacture sheet steel roofing. 

Q. They have been in business for a long time? 

A. A long time, yes. 

Q. Have they enlarged or not? 

A. Enlarged. 

Q. What is the Portsmouth Steel Company, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, if you know? 

A. The Portsmouth Steel Company is an old company 
manufacturing sheets, bars and general products; it has a 
steel plant. 

Q. That is an old company, is it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was that in business at thfr time the Corporatiou was 
formed? 

A. It was. 

Q. Has it enlarged since that time, or not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know a concern called the Plymouth Rolling 
Mills, Conshohocken, Pennsylvania? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is that an old company? 

A. That is an old company. 
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Q. And what do they manufacture? 

A. Sheets. 

Q. Do you know whether they have enlarged their output 
in the last twelve years? 

A. Yes ; all the concerns in that vicinity have. There has 
been a very large steel works built there, at Conshohocken, 
and they have sold their steel in that locality, and nearly all 
of the concerns that were consuming steel have iucreased 
their output. 

Q. Whose steel works are they? 

A. The Alan Wood Company. 

Q. That you have stated has largely increased? 

A. No ; that has not been referred to. We have referred 
to J. Wood & Company. 

Q. Do you know the Phillips, Nimiek Comp&ny of Pitts- 
burgh? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is that? 

A. It is an old company on the South Side of PittsbTirgh, 
manufacturing sheets. 

Q. Where do they get their material from which they, 
manufacture? 

A. They buy it in the open market. 

Q. Was that in existence as long ago as the foKQation of 
the Corporation? 

A. It was; yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of a company called the Parkersburg 
Iron & Steel Company, of Parkersburg, West Virginia? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long have they been in business? 

A. Several years. 

Q. They were in business at the time the Corp'orntioi* was 
formed? 

A, Not to my knowledge; I don't think so. I have known 
them for several years. I do not know when they started. 

Q. Is it an important concern? 

A. Yes. 

^. Do you know of the Theodore Oliver CoiBpaay at 
Easton, Pennsylvania? 

A. Yes ; sheet mills. 
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Q. Is that an old concern? 

A. It is an old company. 

Q. Was that in existence as long ago as the Corporation 
was formed? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What does that plant make? 

A. Sheets. 

Q. Has the plant grown in importance since the Corpora- 
tion was formed? 

A, Not materially. 

Q. Do you know the Niles Iron & Steel Company of Niles, 
Ohio? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that an old company? 

A. It is an old company that has recently been absorbed 
by the Brier Hill Steel Company. 

Q. What is the Brier Hill Steel Company? 

A. The Brier Hill Steel Company is a self-contained com- 
pany, having blast furnaces, steel works and finishing mUls. 
They are now building a very large open hearth steel plant. 

Q. Where? 

A. At Niles; in Youngstown. 

Q. In the Youngstown district? 

A. Yes, at Youngstown. 

Q. This old company, the Niles Iron & Steel Company, 
has recently been absorbed by this other concern? 

A. Yes; together with one 'or two other companies — ^the 
Thomas Iron Company, and I think the De Forrest Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company. 

Q. What kind of business did the Thomas Iron Company 
do? 

A. Sheets; at Youngstown, Ohio. 

Q. The same kind of business as the Niles Iron & Steel 
Company did? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know the Newport Rolling Mill Company of 
Newport, Kentucky? 

A. Yes; it is a very old company; sheet iron and sheet 
steel. 

Q. It is a sheet steel company? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. Where do they get their steel? 

A. They buy their steel from the Andrews Steel Company 
at Covington. 

Q. And the Andrews Steel Company makes steel? 

A. Yes; they have an open hearth plant. 

Q. Was the Newport Rolling Mill Company in business 
as long ago as the Corporation was formed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has it increased or decreased in size ? 

A. It has increased. 

Q. Who are Neill Brothers at Pittsburgh'? 

A. Sheet rollers ; they have a small sheet mill. 

Q'. Is it an old company? 

A. No ; it is not an old company. 

Q. What is the McCullough Iron Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware, if you know 1 

A. The McCullough Iron Company were probably the 
first sheet rollers in this country; among the first. It is a 
very old company. 

Q. Is it a growing company? 

A. Yes, it has grown considerably. They manufacture 
high grade sheets for roofing purposes. There are several 
mills in that vicinity ; the Marshallton Iron Company. 

Q. The Marshallton Iron & Steel Company ; is that one of 
them? 

A. Yes; at Marshallton, Delaware. 

Q. Is that an old company also? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And a growing one also, or otherwise? 

A. It is about stationary. 

Q. Were both the McCullough Company and the Mar- 
shallton Company doing business when the Corporation was 
formed ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have said the McCullough Company was a very old 
company. 

A. Yes. 

Q. The Marshallton Company was an old Company also, 
was it ? 
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A. Yes ; there is a mill at Newport, Delaware, too. 

Q. What is that, the Marshall Iron Coinpany? 

A. Yes, the Marshall Iron Company. 

Q. Is that an old company? 

A. An old company. 

Q. What do they make? 

A. Sheets. 

Q. Were they in existence whej; the Corporation was form- 
ed? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Do you know a concern called the Maryland Sheet Steel 
Company at Cumberland, Maryland? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is their business ? 

A. They manufacture sheets, Jt is a comparatiwly new 
cpncern. 

Q. Do you know the Laughlin Nail CoHipany of |Iartj^ 
Ferry, Ohio? 

A. Yes ; it is an old company. 

Q. What do they do? 

A. They manufacture sheets and cut nails principally. 

Q. Is it a good sized company? 

A. Yes' ""''"' 

Q. Is it growing? 

A. Apparently. 

Q. Who are the Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Gobi- 
pany of Harrisburg? 

A. The Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Company are 
large manufacturers of enameled ware, known as Agate Ware. 
They built a plant at Harrisburg. They have their own facil- 
ities there for turning out sheets and tin plates. They have 
a large works at Woodhaven, Long Island. They are a very 
large company. 

Q. Has that company increased or decreased in its output 
since 1901? 

A. It has increased very ipaterially. 

Q. What is the Curtis Sheet Steel & Corrugated Company 
of Zanesville, Ohio, if you know? 

A. I do not know them. 
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Q. Pq you IfRqw tjie |QleYela^4 Sheet Stepl Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio? 

A. Yes; it is an old company, manufapturi^^g sheets. 

Q. Was that company in ej^stence aa lon^ ^go ^^ the Cor- 
poration was fprpie^? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has it enlargi^4 it^ operations during tJ^at tiwe? 

A. It has. 

Q. Dq yon knovf ^ copipany galled the ArPerip,?iji Sheet 
Iron "Wor^s q,% PhiUipahurg, J^e^ Jersey? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that an qI^ fiQn^p^py qj* p, new Qne? 

A. It is an 0I4 one- 

Q. Is it a growing qompany qv Q^e.TWis?? 

A. It is growing. 

Q. Was that company doing business as long a^Q ^s POI? 

A, Yes, 

Q. Do yon know the American E,olling J|jll OOBap^ny gf 
Middletown, Ohio? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that an old comp^-ny, or otherwise? 

A. It started in 1901, and has increased very rapidly. 

Q. What do they make? 

A. Roofing sheets. 

Q. Do you know pf a plant of the American Rqljt^ng Mill 
Cqippany at Zapeisville, O^iq? 

A. Yes'. ' ' 

Q. Is that a rather rgqent plant? 

A. Yes; it is a n§w plant. 

Q. What do they make there? 

A,, Sheets. 

Q. Do you know about how long ago it was b^ilt? 

A. Within three or four years. 

Q. Is it a large or small conqpany? 

A. It has been increasing moderately. 

Q. Do you know the Atlanta Rolling IVEill & Tin Pl^te Com- 
pany, of Atlanta, Indianai? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the nature of their output? 

A. Sheets and tin plate. 
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Q. When was that started, if you know, about when? 

A. Several years ago. 

Q'. Since 1901! 

A. Yes ; that is my information. 

Q. Is it rather an important company in the business? 

A. Yes, it is. 

Q. What is the Berger Manufacturing Company, of Can- 
ton?, If you know. 

A. The Berger Manufacturing Company of Canton are 
manufacturers of roofing and culverts and drain pipe. They 
make specialties of that character. They have a sheet mill. 

Q. About how long ago was that started? 

A. Prior to the formation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. It is a very active company. 

Q. Is it a growing company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know a company called the Cannonsburg Iron 
& Steel Company, of Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Wliat do they make? 

A. They manufacture sheet steel. 

Q. Is that a comparatively new company, or an old com- 
pany? 

A. It is an old company. 

Q. Do you know when it was started? 

A. Prior to the formation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Q. Is it a large company or not? 

A. They have increased their output somewhat from time 
to time. 

Q. Do you know the Canton Sheet Steel Company of Can- 
ton, Ohio? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that a comparatively new company? 

A. A new company, yes. 

Q. Large or small? 

A. It is about the usual size of a sheet mill. 

Q. Is it an active concern? 

A, It is active, yes. 
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Q. Do you know the DeForest Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, of Niles, Ohio! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a comparatively recent or an old company? 

A. It is new. 

Q. Is it large or small? 

A. It is fairly large. 

Q. Do you know the Empire Iron & Steel Company, of 
Niles, Ohio? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is their business? 

A. They are manufacturers of sheets. It is a new com- 
pany. 

Q. About how old is it? 

A. Two or three years. 

Q. Do you know FoUansbee Brothers Company, of 
FoUansbee, West Virginia? 

A. Yes ; it is a new company, or rather, it is an old com- 
pany that originally started in Pittsburgh, prior to the organ- 
ization of the United States Steel Corporation, and then built 
a very large plant at a place called FoUansbee, West Virginia, 
near Steubenville ; across from Steubenville, Ohio. 

Q. Do they do a large business? 

A. They are a large company. They are building a steel 
plant. 

Q. Do you know the Griffiths Charcoal Iron Mills, at 
Washington, Pennsylvania? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is their business? 

A. They manufacture charcoal iron roofing plates. 

Q. I do not believe I asked you what business the Fol- 
lansbee Brothers Company is doing now. What do they 
make now? 

A. They manufacture tin plate, principally, and sheets. 

Q. How about the Griffiths Charcoal Iron Company, of 
Washington? What do they make? 

A. Charcoal iron roofing plates. 

Q. Is charcoal iron roofing plate in the market in competi- 
tion with steel plate for roofing? 
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A. ^^. 

Q. Do you know the Inland Steel Coiflpriy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that a large or & ^Mall odiideMf 

A. It is a very large and active company. 

Q. Where is it located? 

A. At Indiana Harbor. 

Q. »ru8t outode 6i GM6ag6f 

A. Yes. 

Q. That has been established since the Corporaition was 
formed I 

A. I think tH4y iiitd blAst f^iiistmU iWt^^ biit it ha^ grown 
very largely since the formation of the Corporation. It is a 
self-contained plant, with its own ore iiili^s, ^eamship, t^ast 
furnaces, steel works, structural nall% b^r iMUs and sheet 
Mils. It Ms- v#ry kl-'ge sHe^t ttiilfe: 

Q. If you know, what is the J6M Ifi^ ^ St6el GtM|*afiy 
of AsfelfiiMv Metitudkyf 

A. Th4 Jobe Ifoii & S#6l Gam-pmf df AshMM, Eeiitn^, 
is ah JiTMiiiafy, I tMM:,- bi mii df *h@^ fetge steel Wofk&^ a* 
AshiaM. IMt^ are t^6 stWel WotW thfef ^ at' AshMM, Ken- 
tucky, the Nttffdn arid this AshlaiiiS; 

Q. What do the Jobe pedpM ttiakfet 

A. She^t^: 

Q. Is that a growing concern or otherwise? 

A. if fes i it is tf gi'owiiig' doiii^ahy.' 

Q. How long ago did it go intd biMM^SM 

A. Several years. 

Q. Since the Corporation ^M f6riSiH6d?' 

A. Ym 

^. i^Hm-Amm iM L* Befte ttbri WtW^^ at St6tibfenville, 
Ohio ? Wbait dasses= 6f biiSiriegs d'd' ffigf do f 

A. They manufacture sheets, tin plate, pipe, barsj ngM 
struettti»ai ^hape'^; It is a v>^tf latge ebinpahy. 

Q. It is' gi-OWlflg very i'a^tf 

A. Yes; very fast. 

Q. Was that sheet mill Staffed siilofe th6 Corpofation was 

fottnedT 

A . No ; they had sheet mills there^ 
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Q. Do you know the Massillon Eolling Mill Company of 
MassiUon, Ohio? 

A. Yes, that is an old company. 

Q. "What is their business? 

A. Sheet iron. 

Q. Do you know the National Enameling & Stamping Com- 
pany of St. Louis? 

A. Yes; formerly the Niedringhaus Company. They 
bought out the Niedringhaus Company. They had a large 
sheet mill at Granite City, Illinois, across the river from St. 
Louis. 

% Is that Bt large or a sfnall concern? 

A. A very large company. 

Q. Do you know the National Boiling Mill Company of 
Mansfield, Ohio? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know the Seneca Iron & Steel Company- of 
Buffalo? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is that? 

A. It is a large sheet steel works, started at Buffalo several 
years ago, drawing their supplies from the Lackawanna Steel 
Company. 

Q. Is it a growing concern or otherwise? 

A. It is growing, and is a very active company. 

Q. Do you know N. & Gr. Taylor Company, of Cumberland, 
Maryland? 

A. It is an old company; it is a Philadelphia concern that 
built a plant at Cumberland a number of years ago. They 
manufacture sheets for roofing purposes. 

(^. Yoii have already spoken of the West Penn Steel Com- 
pany, in another connection? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do they make? 

A. Electrical sheets, principally. 

Q. Do they have their own sheet steel plant? 

A. Yes; they make their own steel; sheets for trans- 
formers. 

Q. What is the Youngstown Iron & Steel Company? 
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A. The Youngstown Iron & Steel Company is an old 
company, manufacturing sheets and roofing material. Also 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 

Q. They also make the sheets on a large scale? 

A. On a very large scale. 

Q. Are these various concerns that you have mentioned 
in competition with some of the plants of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How is the competition that is met with by the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company in sheets, in activity, as 
compared with earlier years? Is it growing less or growing 
stronger ? 

A. It is becoming more active all the time. As I said be- 
fore, they have thirty-six competitors now. They had fifteen 
when they started. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, the Carnegie Steel Company and the 
Illinois Steel Company, previous to the organization of the 
Corporation, made a certain line of similar products, did they 
not? 

Mr. Dickinson : I do not like to be objecting too much, but 
that is not the proper way to be questioning your own wit- 
ness — ^to state a fact and ask if that is not true. 

Mb. Sevebancb : All right ; it is a thing you allege in your 
complaint and we admit in the answer, so I thought you would 
not make any objection to it. 

Mr. Dickinson : I know, but I think we had better conform 
to the rules. 

Mr. Severance : I will put it the other way. 

Mb. Dickinson : It makes no difference now how you put 
it. 

Mb. Severance: I will withdraw the question. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. Mr. Farrell, did you, as a steel man, have knowledge 
of the character of business done; that is, as to the char- 
acter of output, by the Carnegie Steel Company and the 
Illinois Steel Company, previous to the organization of the 
Steel Corporation? 
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Mb. DiokinsO'N: Wait a minute. Read the question, 
please, Mr. Stenographer. 

(The stenographer repeated the question.) 
The Witness: Yes. 

By Mb. Sevebance: 

Q. Where were the plants of the Illinois Steel Company 
located? 

A. At South Chicago, North Chicago, Joliet and Mil- 
waukee. 

Q. And where were the plants 'of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany located! 

A. In Pittsburgh, at the Homestead Works, Duquesne 
Works, Edgar Thomson 

Q. Well, they were in the Pittsburgh district f 

A. In the Pittsburgh district. 

Q. The Illinois Steel Company had no plant in the East, 
had it! 

A. No. 

Q. And the Carnegie had none in the West? 

A. No. 

Mb,. Dickinson : I object to that form of questioning. 
Mb. Sevebance: All right. 

By Me. Severance: 

Q. How about the Lorain Steel Company! Where was 
that located! 

A. At Johnstown, Pennsylvania. They were manufactur- 
ers of street railway materials. 

Q. What companies were in the Federal Steel Company, 
what manufacturing companies! 

A. The Illinois Steel Company and the Lorain Steel Com- 
pany. 

Q. Was there also a plant of the Lorain Steel Company 
at Lorain, Ohio ! 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was the old Johnstown plant there, was it! 

A. Yes ; it moved there. 

Q. What did the Lorain Steel Company manufacture at 
this Johnstown plant! 
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A. Street railway material; and at the Lorain plant, 
Ohio; girder rails. 

Q. State a little more fully what you mean by ' ' Street rail- 
way material." 

A. Frogs, points, switches and crossings. 

Q. Was the product of the Lorain Steel Company at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, similar in any respect to any of 
the products of the Carnegie Steel Company? 

A. No. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, there has been considerable testimony hero 
about the fact that the Carnegie Steel Company and the Illi- 
nois Steel Company both made rails. They did, did they notf 

A. (They did. 

Q. Were there any products that were made by the Car- 
negie Steel Company that were not made by the Illinois Steel 
Company at the time of the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation? 

A. Quite a number. 

Q. Can you name them? 

A. Well, the Illinois Steel Company were not manufactur- 
ers of sheet bars ; they were not manufacturers of structural 
steel ; they were hot fliahuf actiirers of universal mill plates, 
which represents a very large tonnage; neither did they 
manufacture armor plate. 

Q. Were there any products that were manufactured by 
the Illinois Steel Company that were not made by the Car- 
negie Company? 

A. Yes ; the Carne^e Company did not make spikes and 
bolts, and were small producers of bars. 

Q. Did either one of these companies manufacture axles? 

A. The Carnegie Steel Company manufactured axles. 

Q. Did the Illinois Steel Company? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did either one of these companies manufacture wirb 
rods? 

A. The Illinois Steel Company did. 

Q. On a large or a small scale? 

A. On a fairly large scale. 
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Q. Did tlte Gai?negi6 Steel Company manufacture wire 
rods? 

A. It did not. 

Qi Did eithef one of these companies at that time manu- 
facture e6ment? 

A. The Illinois Steel Company. 

% Did the Carnegie Company? 

A. N6. 

Q. Did either one of these companies at that time make 
^hted spJifig steel? 

A. The Carnegie Company did. 

Q. Did the Illinois Steel Company? 

A. No. 

Q. Did the Gayn^gie Steel Company at that time manu- 
fagMJe girder rails? 

A. No. 

Q. You stated, I helieve, that those were made by the 
Lb^ain Company? 

At By the Ldr'aih Steel Company, at Loraiily Ohio. 

Q. Were they both manufacturing billetsy slabs and shGot 
bars? 

A; Yes ; not ^beet bars. The Illinois Ste6l Company did 
not make any sheet bars. The Carnegie Company made sheet 
bdrs in a limited way. 

Q. Were the blooms and billets made by these companitfa 
in p&rt at least consumed by themselves? 

A. Largely. 

Q. Were either one of the companies manufactulferS of 
f^r^o-ihangahese ? 

A. The Carnfegie Steel Company. 

Q. I think right now I will ask you about that : How is 
f^rro-fnanganese made? 

Ai It is made in a blast fuirnaee. 

Q. It is made generally by all companies that operate ste6l 
plants? 

A. No ; on account of the small percentage of f erro-man- 
ganese that is used in steel making, it is not an economical 
thiiig for steel manufacturers to make it unless they have a 
very large consumption. It is generally purchased in the 
open market. 
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Q. Is ferro-manganese made in the same kind of blast 
furnace that you use for making iron? 

A. Yes; with a different lining. 

Q. Then, if it is made in an ordinary blast furnace, will 
you explain why it is not economical for each steel plant to 
make its own ferro-manganese? 

A. A blast furnace produces 350 tons of ferro-manganese 
per day. It would not be economical for a steel works to 
operate a blast furnace on ferro-manganese if they are only 
using forty or fifty tons a day. They could use the blast 
furnace for making their iron, and buy the ferro-manganese 
in the market, to better advantage. 

Q. Is there anything in the change of the lining, or other- 
wise, that makes it inexpedient to run for a time on ferro- 
manganese? Can you switch back and forth, from ferro- 
manganese to pig iron without any trouble ? 

A. No; you cannot. 

Q. That is what I want to get at. That is what I want to 
find out, whether it would be an economical thing to run for 
a few days on ferro-manganese? 

A. No ; that could not be done. 

Q. (Continuing). And then turn it into the other kind of 
material? 

A. No; it would take some time, — four to six weeks,— to 
change that fining. 

Q. That is the reason why only a large concern can afford 
to make it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where does the ferro-manganese come from that is 
consumed by steel companies that do not make it? 

A. From England and Germany. 

Q. Do you happen to know whether any of the steel mak- 
ers of this country are manufacturing ferro-manganese out- 
side of the Corporation? 

A. I do not believe they are. 

Q. They buy all of it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is the corporation a seller of ferro-manganese, or does 
it manufacture for its own use? 
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A. For its own use. 

Q. In various plants? 

A. Yes. It is used in our various works. 

Q. Where was the principal market of the Illinois Steel 
Company! I am not speaking, now, of Lorain or Johnstown, 
but of the Illinois Steel Company's plant at Chicago, and 
Milwaukee, and vicinity? 

A. Their principal market? 

Q. Yes. 

A. In the west. 

Q. What part of the West? 

A. Chicago and vicinity, through the Northwest and West- 
em parts of the country ; in Indiana and the western part of 
Ohio. 

Q. Did the Illinois Steel Company have any business in 
the eastern part of the country? 

A. No; except that they occasionally sold some rails in 
the east. 

Q. Outside of rails none? 

A. No. I never heard of them as sellers of billets. The 
concern that I was connected with was a large buyer of 
billets, but never could get any billets from the Illinois Steel 
Company. 

Q. You refer to the Pittsburgh Wire Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They did not enter the market there? 

A. No. The freights were against them, as compared 
with the Pittsburgh producer. 

Q. Was there or not a sufficient demand and consumption 
in the West to absorb the production of the Illinois Steel 
Company? 

A. Usually. 

Q. Through what parts of the West did they sell? 

A. They sold through the Northwestern Slates, and 
through the West, and through Indiana and Missouri, West- 
ern Ohio, Iowa — all those places. 

Q. In the sale of rails, where did they ordinarily sell their 
rails? 
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A. Principally to the railroads contiguous to Ghieago, to- 
their works. 

Q. There is a great deal of railroad mileage west of Chi- 
cago, and was at that time? 

A. Enormous. 

Q. Was the Illinois Steel Company at that time a)?le i» 
supply all the rails consumed in the West? 

A. No. 

Q. Where was the principal market of the Carpg^e §teel 
Company ? 

A. In the central west and ip the ea^t. 

Q. What do you mean by "the central west!" 

A. I mean eastern Ohio a^d W^egt Virginiia and ^^^^§¥9 
Pennsylvania. Perhaps my denomination of "central w^^' 
is Bot correct. 

Q. Did they also sell in th^ territory west pf ■Q^gggo? 

A. Not to any great extent. 

Q. They did sell some out there, did they not? 

A. Occasionally. There was a trade war oaee t^x twice, 
I think, and they sold at a sacrifice, 

Q. They maintained offices in the west^ did th^y net? 

j^. Yes ; they maintained sopie offices for the sale of rsij^. 

Q. What would you say as to whether the business of JhP 
Carnegie Company west of Chj.Gago was a large or small per- 
centage of their business? 

A. It was a small percentage of their buBine^s. 

Q. Did or did not the Carnegie Steel Company haye a 
large business locally in Pittsbijrgh? 

A. It did. 

Q. To whom, in general, did they sell, in that market? 

A, They sold to manufacturers who bought their billets 
and sheet bars and material of that character for further 
manufacture. 

Q. What was the great steel mannfacturing distri<?t of the 
country at that time? 

A. The Pittsburgh district. 

Q. Where was the greatest consuinption of billets and 
semi-finished steel at that time? 

A. In the Pittsburgh district. 
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Q. What other companies were located within economic 
distance of the Pittsburgh district that were selling in that 
market in competition with Carnegie at that time? 

A. The Cambria Steel Company, Jones & Laughlin, the 
Carbon Steel Company, and various others. 

Q. Were you familiar with the plants that were taken into 
^e National Steel Company? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were they selling in that district? 
A. Yes; the National Steel Company manufactured sheet 
bars very largely. It consisted of the Ohio Steel Company; 
I^Q Bellaire Steel Company; the Aetna Standard Works y 
king, Gilbert & Warner, Columbus, Ohio, and the Buhl Steel 
Qompany of Sharon, Pennsylvania. 

Q. Where was their principal markfs^tl 
^, Tlteir principal market was adjacent to these various 
works. Their customers were largely sheet and tin plate 
manufacturers. Their largest customers were the American 
^eet Steel CoKipany and the American Tin Plate Company. 
Q. I am reminded that in speaking of the plants of the 
National, you did not speak of the New Castle plant. 
A. The Shenango Valley Steel Company. 
Q. Was there any unity of control of these companies? 
A. They were controlled largely by the same interests. 
Q. What interest was that, as commonly knowm in the 
trade? 

A. The Moore interest, Moore & Company. 
Q. To what concern did the Ohio Steel Company plant 
furnish a large part of its product, other than that wMch 
^ent to the companies you have mentioned? 

' A. To concerns like the Mahoning Valley Iron Company 
of Youngstown, the Union Iron & Steel Company, with plants 
at Girard, Youngstown and Warren, and Brown, BonneJ.^ & 
Company, of Youngstown. 

Q. Who were Brown, Bonnell & Company? 
A. Brown, Bonnell & Company were manufacturers of 
hoops and bands and bars. That was the major portion of 
their output. 

Q. Wherei were they Iqcated? 
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A. Youngstown. 

Q. That is the same place where the Ohio Steel Company 
had its plant? 

A. Yes ; that plant (Brown, Bonnell & Co.) is now owned by 
the Eepublic Iron & Steel Company. 

Q. What had the Aetna Standard Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, which is one of the companies you mentioned that went 
into the National? 

A. It had bar mills at Bridgeport, Ohio, on the Ohio Eiver, 
large bar mills. They manufactured a diversity of product, 
light shapes, but principally bars and sheets. 

Q. Where did the La Belle Iron Works get its steel at 
that time? 

A. It bought from the National and bought largely from 
the Mingo works also. 

Q. Did it buy some from the Carnegie Steel Company? 
A. Some, yes. 

Q. What did the Btihl plant do with its product? 
A. They sold to industries located at Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, the Sharon Steel Hoop Company and others. 
Q. Where was their plant? 
A. At Sharon, Pennsylvania. 

Q. What was the King, Grilbert & Warner Company, which 
you said went into the National Steel? 

A. They had a concern at Columbus, Ohio, with two small 
blast furnaces and a Bessemer plant. 

Q. Where did they dispose of their product? 
A. Largely in the vicinity of Columbus, Ohio ; they made 
some sheet bars. 

Q. What about the Bellaire Steel Company; where did 
they dispose of their product? 

A. To the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, prin- 
cipally. 

Q. What was it called at that time? 

It was not called the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, then? 

A. The American Sheet Steel Company and American 
Tin Plate Company. 

Q. They were separate companies at that time ? 
A. Separate companies, yes. 
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Q. Did those companies in the National Steel Company 
get into the Pittsburgh market to any extent? 
A. No, except in a moderate way. 

Mk. Dickinson: I object to the form of the question as 
leading, as most of them are. I hope counsel will not lead 
the witness, so that we will not have too many objections. 
By Mb. Severance: 

Q. To what extent, if any, did the National Steel Com- 
pany do business in the Pittsburgh market? 

A. In a very small way. 

Q. In what lines, if any? 

A. In billets occasionally; not important factors. 

Q. To what local concerns of importance in Pittsburgh, 
if you can remember some of them, did the Carnegie Steel 
Company sell billets? 

A, They sold large quantities of wire rod billets to plants 
that went into the American Steel & Wire Company, at Ean- 
kin and Braddock, and billets to rolling mills. They had a 
large trade in Pittsburgh. 

Q. Who were Dillworth, Porter & Company? 

A. Dillworth, Porter & Company, spike manufacturers in 
Pittsburgh, the largest in the country, and they are largo 
customers and always have been large customers of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. They probably sell them from 70,000 
to 80,000 tons a year. 

Q. Back in those old days, when you were over there in 
Pittsburgh, where did Dillworth, Porter & Company get their 
supply of billets ? 

A. From the Carnegie Steel Company, and they were com- 
petitors of the Illinois Steel Company, who were large spike 
makers, and still are. 

Q. Who were J. Painter & Sons Company? 

A. Hoop manufacturers. 

Q. Where did they get their billets in those days? 

A. From the Carnegie. 

Q. Who were Lindsay & McCutcheon? 

A. They had a hoop mill at Allegheny, Pennsylvania- 

Q. Where did they get their billets? 

A. From Carnegie. 
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Q. That was a large concern? 

A. No, not a large concern. 

Q. Who were William Clark & Sons Company? 

A. Hoop manufacturers. 

Q. Whereabouts? 

A. Pittsburgh. 

Q. Where did they buy billets? 

A. From Carnegie. 

Q. Did the Carnegie Steel Company make as many billets 
as were required in the Pittsburgh market? 

A. Substantially so. 

Q. Can you remember now what the freight was from 
Youngstown and Wheeling to Pittsburgh on billets at that 
time? 

A. About eighty-five cents a ton. 

Q. I do not know but you have already stated — ^I think 
you did, did you not — that the principal output of the com- 
panies forming the National Steel was bars ? 

A. Sheet bars. 

Q. Were they made by the Illinois Steel Company? 

A. No. 

Q. Was the Carnegie Steel Company a manufacturer of 
sheet bars? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Regularly or intermittently? 

A. They made some sheet bars for the trade, and sold to 
concerns like Zug & Company in Pittsburgh, and other com- 
panies there. 

Q. Did the Carnegie Steel Company sell sheet bars to any 
extent outside of Pittsburgh? 

A. Not to any extent. 

Q. Can you give your opinion, or can you state approxi- 
mately about what proportion of the output of the National 
Steel Company's mills was consumed by the American Tin 
Plate Company and the American Steel Hoop Company and 
the American Sheet Steel Company? 

A. About eighty-five per cent. 

Q. These companies that you have named as customers 
of the National Steel in Youngstown, and these other points, 
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did not come under tlie control of any of these three large 
companies, did they? 

A. I do not understand the question. 

Q. You have named certain customers of the National 
Steel Company, in the Mahoning Valley; were those outside 
of the American Sheet Steel Company, the American Tin 
Plate Company and the American Steel Hoop Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did the companies which formed the National Steel 
engage in the export business ? 

A. To a limited extent. 

Q. After the organization of the National, or before? 

A. After. 

Q. Previous to the organization of the National Steel had 
any of the companies that went into that concern engaged in 
export trade? 

A. No. 

Q. What classes of export goods were sold by the National 
Steel Company? 

A. Sheet bars. 

Q. Was the Carnegie Company engaged in the export 
business of sheet bars at that time? 

A. Intermittently. 

Q. When was it that the National Steel Company sold 
some bars abroad? 

A. I think in 1900. 

Q. Did the Carnegie Steel Company sell bars abroad at 
that time? 

A. Prior to that time they had sold ; I do not think theyi 
were selling any that year, excepting probably small quanti- 
ties. I do not think they were selling abroad at that time. 
They sold largely in 1897 and 1898. 

Q. Who were the Oliver Iron & Steel Company? 

A. The Oliver Iron & Steel Company was a large bolt 
manufacturing company in Pittsburgh. 

Q. Where did it secure its supply of billets? 

A. Carnegie Steel Company. 

Q. Was the Illinois Steel Company engaged in the bolt 
trade? 
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A. It was. 

Q. Was the Carnegie Company? 

A. No. 

Q. Is the Oliver Iron & Steel Company still in business? 

A. It is; one of the largest customers of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. 

Q. Has there been any time that it has not been a cus- 
tomer of the Carnegie Steel Company? 

A. No; they buy from them almost exclusively. 

Q. And have since the period you have named? 

A. Yes; and have been active competitors of the Illinois 
Steel Company in bolts. 

Q. Has the output of bolts and spikes of the Illinois Steel 
Company been increased since the formation of the Corpora- 
tion? 

A. Moderately. 

Q. What other companies are there that are engaged in 
that business, aside from the Oliver Company and DiUworth, 
Porter & Company? 

A. There are a large number of companies. One of tho 
largest is the American Iron & Steel Company of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania. 

Q. When did they go into business? 

A. They have been in business for many years. 

Q. Previous to the organization of the Corporation? 

A. Previous to the organization of the Corporation. 

Q. Where do they secure their supply of steel? 

A. They manufacture most of their material, and oc- 
casionally have bought billets from the Carnegie. 

Q. Can you name some more? 

A. Bolt manufacturers? 

Q. Bolts or spikes. 

A. The Lake Erie Iron Company of Erie, Pennsylvania; 
the Buffalo Bolt Company, Buffalo, New York, a very large 
company. 

Q. Where do those two companies secure their supply of 
steel? 

A. The Buffalo Bolt Company secures their supply from 
the Lackawanna Steel Company at Buffalo. 
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Q. Where does the other one you have just mentioned, 
the Lake Erie Company ? 

A. From the Carnegie Steel Company. Then there is a 
large company at Portchester, New York, Russell Burdsall 
& Ward Bolt Company. 

Q. What do they make, this last named company? 

A. Bolts, all kinds of bolts. 

Q. Are they competitive with any subsidiaries of the Steel 
Corporation? 

A, No ; they make a lighter bolt. The Illinois Steel Com- 
pany manufactures track bolts for railways. 

Q. Does any other subsidiary of the Steel Corporation 
manufacture bolts? 

A. No. 

Q. What kind of bolts do these other companies make that 
you have just been speaking of, like the one at Buffalo? 

A. They make all kinds of bolts, track bolts and bolts for 
agricultural machinery, bolts for machinists, known as 
machine bolts. 

Q. What other companies are there that manufacture 
track bolts, aside from the ones you have named, and the 
Illinois Steel Company, if any? 

A. The Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, a very large con- 
cern, having its own open hearth steel works, 

Q. Do the other rail makers make track bolts, or do they 
not? 

A. I do not recall that any of them do, except the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company. 

Q. I do not think you have stated in full the lines of manu- 
facture of that company. 

A. Steel rails, bar mill products, and by "bar mill pro- 
ducts" I mean bars and various kinds of shapes that are 
rolled on a bar mill. They are large wire manufacturers, and 
they have mills for manufacturing sheets and tin plates 
which they have not operated up to the present time, as I 
understand it, because of an insufficient steel supply. They 
are important factors on the Pacific Coast. 

Q. And the Intermountain country? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Could you give any estimate of the percentage of the 
track bolts of the country that are made by the Illinois Steel 
Company? 

A. Perhaps ten per cent. 

Q. Could you give an estimate of the percentage of spikes 
of the country made by the Illinois Steel Company? 

A. Not in excess of ten per cent. 

Q. Does the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company manufacture 
pig iron for sale? 

A. They sell some pig iron. 

Q. In what market? 

A. In Denver and vicinity. 

Q. Are there any other steel plants in that region? 

A. No. 

Q. Are there any other blast furnaces in that region? 

A. Not that I recall. There is a miU at Laramie, Wyom- 
ing, but I think they buy their steel from the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company and roll it into bars. There is a very large 
bar mill there. 

Q. Where is their market? 

A. In that country. 

Q. The Intermountain country? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have been engaged for many years in the sale of 
railway materials? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the general inclination — ^I will put it like that, 
if there is any such thing — on the part of railway managers 
in selecting the mills from which they will purchase their sup- 
plies of rails and track accessories generally? 

A. They generally buy from the plants that are located 
on their lines or contiguous to their lines, generally where 
they get a freight haul on the raw material coming in and 
the finished material going out. 

Mr. Diokinson : He testified to that yesterday, did he not? 
Me. Sevebance : No. He was asked about another matter. 
Mr. Dickinson : I think he said the same thing. 
Mr. Severance: We will admit it is true if he did say it 
twice. 
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Me. Dickinson : I do not see any use of repeating it. 
The Witness: I replied to the question. 

By Mb. Severance: 

Q. At the time of the organization of the Steel Corpora- 
tion was the Carnegie Steel Company engaged in the manu- 
facture of car wheels 1 

A. No. 

Q. How long after that did it go into that business? 

A. 1908. 

Q. How large an output o(f car wheels has the Carnegie 
Steel Company? 

A. About 300,000 wheels a year. 

Q. How many wheels are used a year in the country? 

A. About 1,600,000. 

Q. Is there any other company engaged in the manu- 
facture of steel ear wheels besides the Carnegie ? 

A. A few others. 

Q. What are they? 

A. The Forged Steel Wheel Company, Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania ; the Standard Steel Wheel Company, Burnham, Penn- 
sylvania, near Philadelphia. 

Q. Mr. Filbert suggests to ask whether the Midvale Steel 
Company makes any? 

A. The Midvale Steel Company, yes. 

Q. Can you give an estimate of the output of these wheel 
manufacturers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About how much is it in the aggregate? 

A. I should say that the Carnegie Steel Company makes 
about thirty per cent of the steel wheels. 

Q. You say they make how much? 

A. About 300,000 wheels. 

Q. There are about a million of them made? 

A. Steel wheels, yes. 

Q. What other wheels are there in competition with steel 

wheels ? 

A. Iron wheels, charcoal iron and cast iron. 

Q. Did you state a moment ago the entire consumption of 
the country? 
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A. No. 

Q. What is the annual output of wheels, including iron and 
steel? 

A. 2,600,000. I had reference to 1,600,000 of the other 
kinds of wheels when I mentioned that. 

Q. As I understand you now, there are about a million 
steel wheels and 1,600,000 iron wheels? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it or is it not a competitive business between the two 
kinds of wheels? 

A. It is ; it is a matter of cost. 

Q. Which costs the more, an iron or steel wheel? 

A. A steel wheel. 

Q. Who are manufacturers of iron wheels? 

A. There are quite a large number of companies, the 
Griffin Car Wheel Company of Buffalo. There are various 
plants. 

Q. Can you name them? 

A. Not generally I cannot. 

Q. The Griffin Car Wheel Company has plants at different 
parts of the country? 

A. Yes, and there are a number of car wheel manufactur- 
ers. Their names do not occur to me off hand. 

Q. The Griffin Company is a very large company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do any of the companies that manufacture cars make 
wheels too? 

A. Yes, the Pressed Steel Car Company, the American 
Car and Foundry Company; they are large manufacturers 
of car wheels in Berwick, Pennsylvania. 

Q. What kind of wheel, iron or steel? 

A. Iron. 

Q. How about Barney & Staith? 

A. Barney & Smith, Dayton, Ohio, and the Laclede Car 
Wheel Company, St. Louis. 

Q. Haskell & Barker, Michigan City, do they manufacture 
car wheels? 

A. I don't believe they do; I am not certain. 

Q. As I understood you, there is a total consumption then 
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of 2,600,000 wheels? 
A. Approximately 

Q. Of which 300,000 are made by the Carnegie Company? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Abont 11 per cent? 
A. Of the total. 

Q. Do any of the subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation 
make car bolsters or trucks? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you furnish the steel for them? 

A. We furnish steel for that purpose. 

Q. To what companies? 

A. Companies like the American Steel Foundries, and to 
the big car manufacturers, many of whom assemble their own 
component parts of the car. 

Q. Are bolsters and trucks made of iron, or not? 

A. Principally steel ; there are a good many cast iron bol- 
sters, but the trucks are principally steel. 

Q. Do you know a company called the Grand Crossing^ 
Tack Company, of Chicago? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is their business? 

A. They manufacture wire nails and wire tacks and wira 
products. It is owned by Hutchinson Brothers. They have a 
steel works. 

Q. They manufacture steel? 

A. Yes ; they have an open hearth steel plant. 

Q. How long have they had that? 

A. Prior to the organization of the Steel Corporation they 
had the works. The steel plant has been built since. 

Q. Is that an active concern? 

A. A very active company; very actively conducted. 

Q. Do you know a company called the Western Steel 
Corporation, of Irondale, Washington? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the business of that company? 

A. At present they are in the hands of a receiver. 

Q. How recently did they go into the hands of a receiver? 

A. About six weeks ago. It was a realty operation. 
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Q. What Mnd of a plant is there there? 

A. They have a small blast furnace, two open hearth fur- 
naces, and some bar mills. They were the concern that bought 
some of this Chinese pig iron. 

Q. What is the Pacific Coast Steel Company, of San Fran- 
cisco 1 

A. The Pacific Coast Steel Company is a merger of a 
number of companies on the coast. The North Seattle Steel 
Company, the Portland Rolling Mill Company, and the Pa- 
cific Hardware & Steel Company at San Francisco ; bar mills 
principally. 

Q. Have they also an open hearth furnace? 

A. Yes; at San Francisco. 

Q. Where do they get their pig iron? 

A. Some from the South and some Chinese pig iron. They 
use large quantities of scrap. 

Q. You mentioned today, in another connection, the Otis 
Steel Company of Cleveland. Do they make steel? 

A. They have a large steel works. They make steel, and 
they are large manufacturers of boiler plates. They are 
now building a ten milHon dollar plant, a new plant. 

Q. What kind of steel do they make? 

A. Open hearth. 

Q. At Cleveland? 

A. At Cleveland. 

Q. How long have they been established? 

A. Probably twenty years. 

Q. How long have they been making steel? All that time 
or not? 

A. Possibly ten years. 

Q. You have mentioned the Upson Nut Company. Does 
that company manufacture steel? 

A. Yes, recently they went into the manufacture of steel. 
The Upson Nut Company have two plants, at Unionville, Con- 
necticut, and Cleveland, Ohio. They are large bolt manu- 
facturers. They were formerly customers of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, and they have recently built open hearth fur- 
naces, and are producing their own steel and rolling their 
own bars. 

Q. Whereabouts is this plant? 
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A. At Cleveland, Ohio. 

Q. Is it a large or a small concern? 

A. It is a large concern. 

Q. Do they sell any in the market, or do they consume 
all their own product of steel? 

A. They have sold some in the market. 

Q. Do you know a company called the Huron Iron & Steel 
Company, of Norwalk, Ohio? 

A. No sir; I do not, except by name. 

Q. You have never had any connection with their busi- 
ness? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Does the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, of Wheels 
ing. West Virginia make any steel? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Bessemer or open hearth? 

A. Principally Bessemer. 

Q. Is it a large or a small concern? 

A. It is a large company. 

Q. How long has it been in existence? 

A. A good many years. 

Q. Is it a growing concern or otherwise? 

A. It is a growing concern; a large competitor in pipe. 

Q. What do they do with their steel ; do they sell it or man- 
ufacture it? 

A. They sell some steel ; they sell their surplus steel. 

Q. Does the La Belle Iron Works manufacture steel? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On a large or a small scale? 

A. On a large scale; they have blast furnaces and steel 
works. 

Q. Open hearth or Bessemer? 

A. Both; principally open hearth. 

Q. Is that a very large concern or not? 

A. It is a very large concern. 

Q. Do they sell steel in the market? 

A. Occasionally. 

Q. How long have they been in existence as steel makers? 

A. Possibly fifteen years. 
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Q. During that time they have grown a good deal, have 
they not? 

A. Yes ; it is a very large concern. 

Q. Does the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, of Sharon, 
make steel? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you know 'of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany; as to the classes of products that they manufacture! 
Do they make steel? 

A. They manufacture steel. They have a new open hearth 
plant at Youngtown, or Lansingville, near Youngstown. They 
have thirty or forty mills scattered throughout the country. 
They are very large manufacturers of bars. 

Q. Are they large manufacturers 'of steel? 

A. Probably half a million tons a year. Their finished 
product is about a million tons a year. 

Q. How is that? 

A. They are very large iron manufacturers as well as 
steel manufacturers. 

Q. Have they not more than half a million tons of steel 
capacity, since that new plant was built? 

A. I was speaking of open hearth. They have Bessemer 
capacity, too. 

Q. They have a large Bessemer capacity? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they sell steel in the market? 

A. Yes ; they sell sheet bars. 

Q. Do they sell billets? 

A. I have not heard of them as sellers of billets. I think 
they sell some small billets, but they generally roll their ma- 
terial, semi-finished, in the form of sheet bars, and sell the 
sheet bars. 

Q. You said their plants were located at various places in 
the country. "Where are they, outside of Youngstown? 

A. They have got plants in Illinois, plants in Birmingham, 
Alabama, and throughout Ohio, and Indiana, and some in 
West Virginia. 

Q. What do they make at Birmingham; steel or iron? 

A. Pig iron only ; foundry iron. 
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Q. Does the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company manufac- 
-ture steel? 
A. Yes. 

Q. On a large or a small scale? 

A. On a large scale ; both Bessemer and open hearth. They 
also make iron. 

Q. Does that tfompany sell billets in the market? 

A. Principally sheet bars. They sell a considerable quan- 
tity of sheet bars. 

Q. Does the Ashland Steel Company, of Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, make steel? 

A. Yes; Bessemer. 

Q, Is that sold in the market? 

A. It is sold to the wire mills of Ashland, Kentucky. 

Q. It is sold locally, to local mills? 

A. Yes; principally to the Kelly Nail Company in Ash- 
land. 

Q. Do you know the Andrews Steel Company, of Newport, 
Kentucky? 

A. Yes ; they are open hearth steel makers. 

Q. On a large or small scale? 

A. On a pretty large scale. They sell a great many forg- 
ing billets for forging into car axles. 

Q. In what market, chiefly? 

A. Cincinnati. That is their principal market. 

Q. Do you know the Portsmouth Steel Company, at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they manufacture steel? 

A. They manufacture steel and bars and general pro- 
ducts. 

Q. Do they sell steel? 

A. Yes ; they sell steel. 

Q. And steel bars? 

A. And steel bars and sheets. 

Q. Do they manufacture any finished product at alh 

A. Oh, yes ; they manufacture sheets and merchant bars. 

Q." Is the American Rolling Mill Company of Middietown, 
Ohio, a manufacturer of steel? 
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A. They make what we call an ingot iron, which is steel— 
a basis of steel; a roofing plate, open hearth steel. 

Q. Near steel? 

A. Well, it is good steel. 

Q. But it is not exactly steel? 

A. It is good material. 

Q. Used for what purposes? 

A. Eoofing plate. 

Q. For the same purposes that sheet is used? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that an old concern? 

A. It started in 1901, right after the formation of the 
American Sheet Steel Company. 

Q. Do you know the United States Steel Company of Can- 
ton, Ohio, as a manufacturer? 

A. Yes ; of sheet steel. 

Q. They make steiel? 

A. They make steel, yes ; they manufacture steel. 

Q. They have a steel plant? 

A. They have a steel plant, yes. 

Q. Do you know how long they have been in business? 

A. For several years. 

Q. Where do they sell their product, if you know? 

A. In Ohio. 

Q. What about the Lackawanna Steel Company of 
Buffalo? 

A. It is a large company. 

Q. Do they make both open hearth and Bessemer? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On a large or a small scale? 

A. About 1,300,000 tons a year. 

Q. In what shape do they dispose of their steel that they 
make ? 

A. Eails, structural shapes of all kinds, plates and bar mill 
products. 

Q. Do they sell any billets in the market? 

A. Occasionally, yes; they sell some sheet bars occasion- 
ally. 

Q. Has that company its own mines? 
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A. They have got their own mines and railways and ships 
affiliated with them. 

Q. What is the New York State Steel Company of Buf- 
falo! Do they make steel? 

A. They have blast furnaces and two open hearth furnaces. 
They are at present in the hands of a receiver. They went 
into the hands of a receiver about two weeks ago. 

Q. Where was their market? 

A. Their market was principally in Cleveland and Buffalo. 

Whereupon an adjournment was taken until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 15, 1913, at 10:30 o'clock a. m.) 
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FIFTY-SIXTH DAY 

Empike Bthlding, 

71 Beoadway, New York City. 
Thursday, May 15, 1913. 

Before Special Examiner John Arthur Brown. 

Present on behalf of the United States, Mr. Dickinson 
and Mr. Colton. 

Present on behalf of the Defendants, Mr. Lindabury, Mr. 
Severance, Mr. Boiling and Mr. Eeed. 
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the witness under examination at the taking of the adjourn- 
ment, resumed the stand, 

DIEECT EXAMINATION (Continued). 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. At the time we adjourned, I was asking you with 
reference to certain companies, as to whether they had ingot 
capacity, whether they made steel. I stopped with the New 
York State Steel Company, which you said went into the 
hands of receivers the other day, I believe? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What about the Cambria Steel Company? 

A. What was the question? 

Q. What about the Cambria Steel Company, do they make 
steel? 

A. Yes, both Bessemer and open hearth. 

Q. On a large or a small scale ? 

A. A large scale; they have ore properties and steam- 
ships. 

Q. I will ask you about the ore properties a little later. 
Do you know the Carbon Steel Company of Pittsburgh? 

A. Yes ; plate makers. 
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Q. Do they manufacture steel? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember whether it is open hearth or Besse- 
mer? 

A. I think it is acid open hearth. 

Q. Jones & Laughlin, Pittsburgh? 

A. Bessemer and open hearth steel. 

Q. Where are the Jones & Laughlin plants at which they 
manufacture steel? 

A. On the South Side of Pittsburgh, at their new plant 
at Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 

Q. Is that a very large concern? 

A. Very large. 

Q. The Allegheny Steel Company at Breckenridge, Penn- 
sylvania; do you know them? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they manufacture steel? 

A. Yes, open hearth steel. 

Q. Do you know the Page Woven Wire Fence Company 
of Monessen, whether they make steel? 

A. They have open hearth furnaces. 

Q. Do you know about the Pittsburgh Steel Company, as 
to whether they are steel makers? 

A. Yes; they have open hearth furnaces. 

Q. When were they built? 

A. Built in 1900, started; built in 1901. 

Q. Have they increased since then? 

A. Yes, they are building blast furnaces now, nearly 
ready for operation. 

Q. Do you know the West Leechburgh Steel Company at 
West Leechburgh? 

A. Yes; a new company. 

Q. Do they make steel? 

A. I am not sure about that ; I think they do, but I am not 
certain. 

Q. The N. &i Gr. Taylor Company of Cumberland; do you 
know whether they are steel makers? 

A. They have an open hearth plant, yes. 

Q. The West Penn Steel Company at Breckenridge, Penn- 
sylvania ? 
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A. Yes ; they have an open hearth plant. 

Q. Do you know the Crucible Steel Company of America? 

A. Yes. They are building a very large plant at Mid- 
land, Pennsylvania, near Pittsburgh. 

Q. Where are their plants now? 

A. At Pittsburgh, Syracuse, and Newark, New Jersey. 

Q. Have they a plant at Aliquippal 

A. No; at Midland. 

Q. Is that near Aliquippa? 

A. Right across the river; nearly opposite. 

Q. You say they are building a large plant; what kind 
of plant? 

A. A steel plant. They have a blast furnace and are 
building an open hearth steel plant, blooming mills and roll- 
ing mills. 

Q. On a large or a small scale? 

A. On a very large scale. 

Q. What place do you say they are in New Jersey? 

A. Newark. 

Q. Do you know a Company known as the Forged Steel 
Wheel Company, of Butler? 

A. Yes, owned by the Mellons of Pittsburgh. 

Q. Do they make steel? 

A. They have an open hearth plant. 

Q. When was that built? 

A. Within the last few years. 

Q. Since the Corporation was foiraed? 

A. Since the Corporation was formed. 

Q. Do you know the Colonial Steel Company of Colona, 
Pennsylvania. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do they make steel? 

A. They have an open hearth plant. 

Q. Is the Bethlehem Steel Company a steel maker? 

A. Yes, very large. 

Q. Open hearth or Bessemer? 

A. They have Bessemer converters, but they use the du- 
plexing process, so that it is really an open hearth steel. 
Q. The Central Iron & Steel Company of Harrisburg? 
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A. They have open hearth furnaces, and they are plate 
makers. 

Q. The Maryland Steel Company, at Sparrows Point? 

A. Bessemer and open hearth. 

Q. On a large or small scale? 

A. Large. 

Q. The Pennsylvania Steel Company, at Steelton? 

A. They have open hearth and Bessemer, on a large 
scale. 

Q. The Phoenix Iron Company, of Phoenixville? 

A. Open hearth. 

Q. How long have they been in operation? 

A. About twenty-five or thirty years. 

Q. How long have they been making open hearth steel? 

A. Over ten years, I should say. 

Q. The Eastern Steel Company at Pottsville; do they 
make steel? 

A. They make open hearth steel. 

Q. The Harrisburg Pipe and Pipe Bending Company of 
Harrisburg? 

A. They have an open hearth plant. 

Q. Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Coatesville? 

A. Open honrlh. 

Q. A large concern or small? 

A. A large concern, they manufacture boiler plates. 

Q. Is it an old concern? 

A. Very old, fifty or sixty years. 

Q. I don't suppose they have had an open hearth plant very 
long? 

A. No; their open hearth plant I think has been built 
since the formation of the Corporation. 

Q. "Worth Brothers, Coatesville? 

A. Open hearth. 

Q. Is that an old or a new company? 

A. A very old company. 

Q. How long have they had an open hearth plant? 

A. I think since the formation of the Corporation. 

Q. The Delaware Eiver Steel Company, of Chester? 

A. I don't know very much about them. 
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Q. The Alan "Wood Steel Company 'of Ivy Eoek, Pennsyl- 
vania? 

A. That is a large concern, with an open hearth plant. 

Q. How long have they had this open hearth plant, do you 
know? 

A. Since 1901. 

Q. The Milliken Brothers Company, Staten Island? 

A. An open hearth plant. 

Q. Is that in operation? 

A. No, not the steel department; the bridge and fabricat- 
ing department is going. 

Q. But the open hearth plant is not going? 

A. No, it has been idle for some time. 

Q. The C. Pardee Works, Perth Amboy, New Jersey; do 
you know them? 

A. Yes, they are manufacturers 'of cold rolled shafting 
and bars ; they have an open hearth plant. 

Q. Roebling's Sons Company, Roebling, New Jersey? 

A. Trenton. 

Q. How is that? 

A. That is a part of Trenton. They have an open hearth 
plant. 

Q. The Wickwire Brothers Company, Cortland, New 
York? 

A. Open hearth, 

Q. How long have they been making steel, do you know? 

A. They went into the manufacture shortly after the 
formation of the Corporation. They also have blast fur- 
naces. 

Q. The Diamond State Steel Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware? 

A. Not in operation. 

Q. Is there a plant there ? 

A. There is a plant there. They have an open hearth 
plant. 

Q. How long since it has been in operation? 

A. Not since 1907, since the panic. It never recovered 
from the panic. 

Q. The American Tube & Stamping Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut? 
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A. Open hearth. 

Q. When was that open hearth plant built? 

A. It was built a good many years ago. They are manu- 
facturers of cold rolled strips and hoops for re-rolling — cold 
rolling. 

Q. The Tremont Nail Company, West Warebam, Mass. 

A. At Warebam, Mass. They have an open hearth plant. 
They are manufacturers of plates and nails. 

Q. The Washburn Wire Company, Phillipsdale, R. I.? 

A. Open Hearth plant; and they also have an acid open 
hearth plant. 

Q. The Passaic Structural Steel Company, of Paterson, 
New Jersey? 

A. Basic open hearth. 

Q. The Midvale Steel Company, Nicetown, Pennsylvania? 

A. They have a basic open hearth plant and an acid open 
hearth plant; it is a large concern. 

Q. The Lebanon Iron & Steel Company, Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania? 

A. Open hearth. 

Q. The Portland Iron & Steel Company, of Portland, 
Maine? 

A. I am not familiar with their plant. 

Q. The Chrome Steel Company, of Chrome, New Jersey? 

A. Crucible steel, principally. 

Q. The Sweet Steel Company, Newberry, Pennsylvania? 

A. That is at Williamsport. 

Q. Where? 

A. That is at Williamsport. 

Q. They have it down on this list Newberry. 

A. It is at Williamsport, an open hearth plant, 

Q. The Atlanta Steel Company, Atlanta, Gex)rgia? 

A. Open hearth. 

Q. The Southern Iron & Steel Company, Gadsden, Ala- 
bama? 

A. It is now the Standard. Open hearth. 

Q. Its name has been changed to the Standard? 

A. The Standard Steel Company. 

Q. Is that a large or small concern? 

A. A large company. 
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Q. The Loucks Iron & Steel Company, Roanoke, Virginia ! 

A. Open hearth. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Farrell, whether or not the Wisconsin 
Steel Company has ore reserves? 

A. They have. 

Q. Whereabonts do they have ore? 

A. On the Mesabi Range, near Hibbing. I visited there 
myself some time ago. 

Q. Does the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company have its own 
sore? 

A. It has ores in Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming. 

Q. I think you stated yesterday that the Inland Steel Com- 
pany have ore mines? 

A. They have ore mines and steamships. 

Q. Has the Western Steel Corporation of Irondale, Wash- 
ington, any iron supply? 

A. Ore in Washington. 

Q. The La Belle Iron Works of Steubenville? 

A. They have ore in the Lake Superior country. 

Q. The Republic Iron & Steel Company? 

A. They have large holdings in Minnesota. 

Q. Do they have holdings anywhere else in the country? 

A. I think some in Michigan. 

Q. Have they any in the South? 

A. Alabama, yes, they have large ore holdings in Ala- 
bama. 

Q. What do they make down there? 

A. Pig iron. 

Q. The Lackawanna Steel Co., I believe you have already 
stated, have ore supplies? 

A. They have ore properties. 

Q. What about this New York State Steel Company that 
you said was in the hands of a receiver, had that company 
ore? 

A. They owned the Davidson mines on the Mesabi Range ; 
that company was partly owned by the Davidsons of Beaver 
Falls, and Larkin, a soap manufacturer in Buffalo, and a 
linseed oil manufacturer in Buffalo named Kellogg. 

Q. Has the Cambria any ore supply? 

A. Very large holdings in the Mesabi country. 
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Q. Jones & Laughlin? 

A. Yes; they own part of the Mahoning Mine and other 
properties. 

Q. That Mahoning Mine is on the Mesabi, is it not? 

A. On the Mesabi Eange. 

Q. The Pittsburgh Steel Company? 

A. I believe they have property; I am not certain, but my 
impression is they have some property. 

Q. The Bethlehem Steel Company? 

A. They have large properties in Cuba and Chile, recently 
acquired. 

Q. That is you mean the Chilean holdings are recently 
acquired, not the Cuban? 

A. No; I mean the Chilean. 

Q. The Maryland Steel Company and the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company? 

A. They have large holdings in Cuba; the Pennsylvania 
have some holdings near Lebanon in the Cornwall District of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

Q. The Eastern Steel Company, of Pottsville? 

A. I believe they have some acquired through the Warwick 
Iron Company, which they recently acquired or merged with. 

Q. The Lebanon Company? 

A. They have property in that Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Q. The Atlanta Steel Company? 

A. They have iron property in Georgia, gray ore, 

Q. The Southern Iron & Steel Company? 

A. They have ores in the Eed Mountain district, near 
Birmingham. 

Q. Have you had compiled from the American Iron & Steel 
Association statistics, that is the Swank statistics, as of De- 
cember 31st, 1911, a list of the mills equipped to roll iron 
and steel merchant bars in the United States, other than those 
under the control of the Steel Corporation or its subsidi- 
aries ? 

A. I have. 

Q. And have you also had placed on that by the comp- 
troller's 'office the capacity of steel bars of the Steel Cor- 
poration? 
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A. I have. 

Q. Have you examined that document (handing witness 
paper) ? 

A. Yes ; I went over it very carefully when it was com- 
piled. 

Q. And are you satisfied that that is correct in all partic- 
ulars? 

A. I am. 

Q. It was compiled under your direction was it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From the Swank statistics? 

A. From the American Iron & Steel Association, Swank's 
directory and statistics, and our own production from our 
own records, Mr. Filbert, our Comptroller's records. 

Me. Dickinson: May I ask some questions? 
Mb. Sevekance : Yes. 

By Mb. Dickinson: 

Q. What part did you take, yourself, in this work? 

A. I went over the directory wilh Mr. Hiii?;hoi- and Mr. 
Perley, one of my assistants, and I am familiar with the 
work. 

Q. You went over the directory? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you mean, you went over it? 

A. I went through the directory and we selected the names 
of the concerns. 

Q. What else did you do? 

A. That was all ; I did not write the names down. 

Q. You selected the names before they were written down? 

A. We went over the names together to find out what 
concerns were outside of the Corporation. 

Mb. Seveeance: In that line, you mean? 
The Witness: Yes. 

By Mb. Dickinson : 

Q. Let me finish with him. The part that you had to do 
in preparing this was going over the directory and selecting 
certain names in that directory; anything else? 
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A, That is all I had to do with it. I did not compile it or 
typewrite it. 

Q. Or compare it after it was prepared? 

A. I looked it over. 

Q. I did not ask you if you looked it over. I asked you 
whether you compared it with any originals? 

A. No, I did not. 

Mb. Sevebancb: We can put 'on the clerk that made it 
later, if desired. This is taken from the same sources from 
which you got your statistics, Swank's Directory. 

(Here the paper was marked temporarily for identifica- 
tion purposes, "Defendant's Exhibit No. 48"). 

Mb. Sbvebance: Now, I offer that Exhibit 48 in evidence. 

Mb. Dickinson: I except to that as incompetent and sec- 
ondary evidence. 

Me. Sevebance : I 'offer it in evidence, and I will stat* in 
that connection that if deemed advisable we will put on here 
the person who actually took the figures off of the Swank 
statistics in the Corporation's office. 

(The table referred to was received in evidence and mark- 
ed "Defendants' Exhibit Farrell No. 48, May 15, 1913," and 
wiU be found in the volume of exhibits.) 

By Me. Sevbeancb : 

Q. This exhibit No. 48 shows that ot steel bars the United 
States Steel Corporation has 40.1 per cent of the capacity of 
the country, and other manufacturers 59.9 per cent ; that of the 
iron bars made the Corporation has no capacity, makes none ; 
that, adding the iron bars made by outside manufacturers to 
the steel bars made by other manufacturers, we have a total 
of 72.7 per cent of the bars of the country made by parties 
other than the Steel Corporation, and 27.3 per cent made by 
the Corporation. 

A. Correct. 

Q. Now, are iron bars competitive articles in the market 
with steel bars 1 

A. Yes. 

Q I mean have they similar uses or not? 

A. Similar uses. 
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Q. In selling them in the market is there any competition 
between the makers of iron bars and the makers of steel bars? 

A. There is very severe competition. 

Q. How does the price of iron bars ordinarily rule, as com- 
pared with steel bars ? 

A. Usually lower, because of the cheaper class of material 
which enters into their manufacture. 

Q. As to the uses of steel bars and iron bars, are they used 
for similar or dissimilar purposes? 

A. Similar purposes. 

Q. The Corporation, according to this statement, makes 
no iron bars; is that correct or not? 

A. It is ; we do not make any iron bars. 

Q. You stated that you went through this list? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the business transacted by 
these various companies that are mentioned in this list? 

A. Nearly all of them. 

Q. That is, you mean nearly all of them other than your 
information from Swank's directory? 

A. Yes, as competitors. 

Q. And as to the character of the business they do? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you say, from your knowledge of the steel 
business and of the amount of tonnage that is put on the mar- 
ket, and the competition the Steel Corporation meets with in 
the sale of bars, what do you say as to whether, in your judg- 
ment, irrespective of the statistics shown in Swank's direc- 
tory, the figures as to comparative percentages that are shown 
here of the production of the Corporation and of the compe- 
titive manufacturers, both in iron and steel, are substantially 
correct? 

A. I should say that they are. 

Q. Both as to iron and steel? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Both; is that right? 

A. Yes; both. 

Q. Do you know what the nature of the products was tt"' 
were produced by the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company at the 
time it was acquired by the Steel Corporation? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. What were they? 

|A. Largely pig iron, rails, and they had a merchant mill, 
on which bars, small shapes and some sizes of plates were 
rolled. They had a capacity of about 50,000 tons a year in 
plates and shapes. 

Q. I do not know that that answer is quite clear, the first 
part of it. 

A. I answered two questions. 

Q. I am afraid I put it wrongly. In the first place, what 
was their big production? 

A. Pig iron. 

Q. And in addition to pig iron they made what? 

A. They made some rails, structural material and plates 
and bars. 

Q. That is what I understood, and the way that answer 
read was that they made largely pig iron and rails. That 
left it ambiguous, and that is the reason I asked you about it. 
Where was their market for pig iron? 

A. In the South, and as far north as St. Louis, and some 
throughout the West, and some on the Pacific Coast ; and they 
exported some. 

Q. At the time of thfi acquisition of the Tennessee Coal 
Iron & Eailroad Company, and previous to that time, and 
since, for that matter, had the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, that is the plants they had before acquiring the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron, been a seller of pig iron? 

A. Yes. 

Q. A seller? 

A. A seller of pig iron? 

Q. I say, was the Corporation a Sieller? 

A. No. I thought you meant the Tennessee Coal & Iron. 

Q. No ; I meant the other plants, the United States Steel 
Corporation plants were not sellers of pig iron. 

A. Not prior to the acquisition of the Tennessee. 

Q. Were the subsidiaries of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration purchasers of pig iron? 

A. Occasionally. 

Q. Was the plant of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Eailroad 
Company, th,9 steel plant, equipped for foreign trade at the- 
time is was acquired? 
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A. It was not. 

Q. In what particular was it lacking? 

A. It lacked suitable auxiliary machinery, finishing rolls, 
the proper manipulators of the hot beds, machinery for drill- 
ing oval holes, and machinery for milling the ends of the rails. 
On the first order we sent to Tennessee in 1908 we expended 
$56,000 on auxiliary mill equipment in order to finish that one 
order. 

Q. Where was it destined? 

A. Argentina. 

Q. Previous to that time had you known of the Tennessee 
Company in the market as a competitor of the Corporation in 
the foreign business 1 

A. No. 

Q. What was the condition of the steel plants of the Ten- 
nesse,e Coal, Iron & Eailroad Company as to efficiency at the 
time it was acquired? 

A. That, perhaps, could be answered best by the amount 
of money which has been expended to put them in an efficient 
condition. 

Q. How much have you expended on that? 

A. Up to the present time, about $23,500,000. 

Q. What do I understand by that as to the necessity of 
expending money on the plant to put it in good condition? 

A. On the rail mill and the Ensley plant, about $8,000,000 
has been expended. The balance of the money has been ex- 
pended in developing ore and other properties. 

Q. What was the necessity of expending that much money 
on the rail plant? Was the rail plant at that time in good 
condition or not? 

A. It was not in a condition to produce rails economically, 
and it necessitated large expenditures to arrive at that con- 
dition. 

Q. Did you ascertain whether that plant was producing 
rails at a profit at the time it was acquired? 

A. It was not. We went over the records of the cost of pro- 
duction of the rails prior to the acquisition of it by the Cor- 
poration. The records show that on an order of 56,000 tons, 
which was placed with the Tennessee Company by the Harri- 
man Lines — 
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Mb. Dickinson: I except to Ms stating what the records 
show, that heing secondary evidence, and the records them- 
selves being the best evidence. 

The WmTESs : I have the records. An order was received 
for 56,000 tons of rails. 27,000 tons were prodnced at a cost 
of $32.45 per ton, which was $3.45 per ton higher than the 
price at which the rails were sold. 

By Mb. Seveeakce : 

Q. AVhat was the fact as to whether the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Eailroad Company at that time, in connection with that 
order or others, was reqnired to take back any rails on ac- 
count of their being defective ? 

A. No rails were actually taken back, but rails were 
shipped to the Pacific Coast, and various parts of the West, 
and complaints were made as to the quality of the rails. The 
company's inspectors were sent out to examine the rails, and 
allowances were made, and the rails were used in side tracks 
and not in the main line. 

Q. Ton say that there have been large expenditures in, 
other Unes, aside from the rail mill- Without asking you to 
give the si)ecific amount expended upon each one, will you 
state in some little detail, as near as you can, in what lines 
those amounts were expended, and for what purpose they were 
expended! 

A. In building by-product coke ovens, very large sums; 
in the constructing of huge reservoirs, in order to insure a 
sufficient supply of water for operating purposes ; opening up 
mines, and increasing the capacity of the blast furnaces, and 
in a general rehabilitation of the work and property. 

Q. Was there any structural material made down there, 
at the time of the acquisition, by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Eailroad Company, outside of small bars and plates? 

A. Xot by that company. 

Q. What local competition did that company have? 

A. They had competition with the mills of the Eepubhc 
Iron & Steel Company at Florence, Alabama. I do not know 
what became of that plant. I do not hear of it now. They 
had some competition with the plant at Gradsden. 

Q. What competition did they have in the iron business? 
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A. Pig iron? 

Q. Yes, in the Soutli? 

A. Very large competition on the part of the Sloss-Shef- 
field Iron Company, the Woodward Iron Company, Alabama 
Consolidated, and the furnaces at Sheffield and at various 
places throughout the South; two or three in Greorgia, and 
some in Tennessee. 

Q. Has that competition continued or ceased? 

A. It has continued. 

Q. Was the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Eailroad Company a 
seller of rails in the northern market, outside of this order the 
Harriman Lines took? 

A. I never heard of them as a seller. 

Q. To what part of the country was that order shipped? 

A. Mainly to the Pacific Coast and the western part of 
the United States. 

Q. From your knowledge of the commercial situation, and 
the way rails were bought and sold at that time, what is your 
judgment as to whether, previous to the acquisition of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Eailroad Company, it was a substan- 
tial competitor of the northern mills of the Steel Corporation 
in the sale of steel rails ? 

Mr. Dickinson : That is objected to on the ground that it 
does not show as a foundation what knowledge the witness 
has on that subject. It does not ask for facts, but asks for a 
mere opinion, and I object to it as incompetent. 

The Witness : I should say that it was not. 

By Mb. Severance : 

Q. Was or was not the capacity, as it then existed, of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Eailroad Company, in rails, sufficient 
to make any impression upon the rail market of the country? 

A. It was not. 

Q. At the time of the taking over of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Eailroad Company, was that company being operated 
at a profit, a substantial profit? 

A. No. 

Mr. Dickinson : Objected to on the same grounds, unless 
they show that he has knowledge of the facts. 
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By Mb. Severance : 

Q. What kind of labor was employed there at that time? 

A. Largely colored labor, and some convicts, 

Q. The convict labor of the State of Alabama? 

A. Of the County and State; Jefferson County, and the 
State of Alabama. 

Q. Has the employment of convict labor increased or 
diminished since the Corporation took over the property? 

A. It has been entirely done away with. 

Q. Were all the contracts for convict labor extinguished 
at one time, or gradually, as they ran out? 

A. At different periods; the last ones were wiped out on 
the 1st of January, 1913. 

Q. That is, as fast as they expired were they discontinued? 

A. As fast as the contracts expired they were discon- 
tinued. 

Q. You found the contracts in existence when you took the 
company? 

A. Yes ; they were employing about 700 convicts when we 
took the property over. 

Q. About 700? 

A. 700. 

Q. Has there been any change in the method of paying the 
employes of the company that had any effect on the cost of 
production at the works of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What change has there been? 

A. In the year prior to the taking over of the company by 
the Steel Corporation an item of $150,000 was earned as the 
result of a wage shaving system that existed there. 

Q. What was that wage shaving system; and was that 
peculiar to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Eailroad Company, or 
did it apply in that region? 

A. It was not peculiar to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Eail- 
road Company; it applied to the companies generally located 
in that district. 

Q. What was that system? 

A. Every few days a paymaster would go to a mine or a 
plant, and instead of waiting for the regular pay day, the 
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laborers, many of them, would accept a discount of ten or fif- 
teen per cent on their wages and get the cash. The colored 
fraternity were rather disposed to cash in as often as they 
could there. 

Q. How often would the regular pay day come around? 

A. Every two weeks. 

Q. And was this a regular custom of those eompatiies 
operating in that district, to go around in that way to the 
colored employes? 

A. It was a custom which existed at that time and exists 
today with some companies in that district. 

Q. Does it exist today with the Tennessee Goal, Iron & 
Ei^ilroad Company? 

A. It does not. 

Q. Was that custom discontinued under the direction of 
the Steel Corporation inailageraent? 

A. It was discontinued by President Crawford of that 
. company immediately after the Corporation took it over. 

Q. Have any changes been made in the plant leading to 
greater efficiency on the part of the laborers employed there 
which would be reflected in the cost of production? 

A. A great many. 

Q. State what they are? 

A. $522,000 has been expended by the Corporation since 
the acquisition of the property in 1907 for sanitary improve- 
ments, emergency hospitals, bath houses and general welfare 
work. 

Q. Under whose direction has that money been expended? 

A. Under the direction of the president of the company, 
who is of course directed again by the officials of the Corpora- 
tiori. 

Q. In making expenditures of that character under the 
organization and practice of the Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiaries, do the local managements, such as Mr. Crawford 
in this case, the president who you said disbursed this money, 
have the right to make such expeinditures — 

A. No. 

Q. By whom must they be authorized? 

A. They are authorized by the Finance Committee of the 
Corporation after a thorough investigation is made as to the 
necessity of the expenditure. 
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Q. What Corporation do you mean? 

A. The United States Steel Corporation. 

Q. That is, are reports submitted to the Finance Commit- 
tee by the local management, or how does it come to them! 

A. They generally send in what is known as an appro- 
priation request which details all the necessity for the ex- 
penditures; that is carefully investigated by officials of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and if they concur with the 
officials of the subsidiary Company, a recommendation is then> 
made to the President of the United States Steel Corporation, 
who refers it to the Chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and. if in his judgment the expenditure is considered 
a wise or economic oriie it is referred to the Finance Committee 
and acted upon. 

Q. Is that true of any expenditures except small amounts? 

A. Of all expenditures in excess of $5,000. 

Q. And did this large sum of money which you say was 
expended by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Eailroad, for the pur- 
poses which you have named, pass through that course ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the financial condition of the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Eailroad Company, at the time it was taken over, such 
that it would have been possible to have inaugurated these 
changes and performed this welfare work, as you call it, that 
has been done? 

Me. Colton : I object to that on the ground that the wit- 
ness is not shown competent on this. 
The Witness: No. 

By Mr. Seveeance : 

Q. Has any dividend yet been paid on the stock of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Eailroad Company? 

A. No. 

Q. It is getting in better condition than it was, as to earn- 
ings? 

A. Costs are being improved upon, lowered, and it is get^ 
ting in better condition. 

Q. Has its business been increased or decreased since its 
acquisition by the United States Steel Corporation? 

A. Increased. 
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Q. To a large or small extent 1 

A. To a large extent; the mill has been operated almost 
continuously since it was acquired. 

Q. Have the changes which have been made resulted in 
larger capacity or not ? 

A. The capacity has been increased, and the product has 
boien diversified. 

Q. What new lines of manufacture have been inaugurated 
there? 

A. The mill has been equipped to roll various sections and 
types of rails for foreign markets. 

Q. Are the furnaces down there open hearth or Bessemer? 

A. Open hearth. 

Q. What is the steel capacity there now ? 

A. May I answer it in my own way? 

Q. Yes. Answer it in your own way. 

A. The pig iron capacity is about a million tons per an- 
num. The steel capacity is about 600,000 tons per annum. 

Q. What was the steel capacity at the time the Corporation 
took the plant over? 

A. The Steel capacity? 

Q. Yes. 

A. About 150,000 tons. 

Q. It is about five times as great now? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And is the ore down there in that region of such char- 
acter that you can make Bessemer steel from it, or is it only 
open hearth ? 

A. Suitable for open hearth. We are obliged to bring our 
ingot molds and rolls from the North. 

Q. That is what I wanted to get at. Explain that. 

A. The iron is not suitable for the manufacture of ingot 
molds for casting the molten steel ; that requires a low phos- 
phorus iron that is obtainable in the north, and as a conse- 
quence, all our ingot molds, which are a large item in steel 
making, are sent from the north. 

The same thing is true of our rolls. 

Q. Where are they made ? 

A. Ingot molds are made in Youngstown and Pittsburgh 
and various places. There are manufacturers who mafee a 
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business of that. There is a large one in Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 

Q. At the time of the acquisition of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Conapany will you state briefly what branches 
of iron and steel manufacture were carried on in the northern 
mills of the Steel Corporation that were ngt carried onli the 
Tennessee plants? 

A. Wire products, tubular products, sheet steel products, 
tin plate products, street railway materials, rails and special 
track work. We elucidated that the other day. 

Q. You mean a peculiar kind of rail? 

A. Yes ; and of course a large range of sections and beams, 
plates, angles and materials of that kind. 

Q. Do they make any armor plate down there? 

A. No, they did not make any sheet bars, either. 

Q. I am not sure— did you mention tin plate? 

A. I did. 

Q. Are there certain steel products known as track acces- 
sories I 

A. Yes ; spikes, bolts and fishplates, not made there. 

Q. They were made by the Northern mills, were they not. 
as stated in your testimony heretofore? 

A. Yes, and are still made and sent there. 

Q. Are tie plates made there? 

A. No. 

Q. They were made, as you have stated, in the northern 
mills I 

A. Yes, the Illinois Steel Company plants. 

Q. In the. sate of steel rails to railroad companies, is it or 
is it not customary to sell these track accessories, such as 
spikes, bolts, and so forth, along with the rails, in so far as the 
Gompaay manufacturing the rails makes them? 

A. Wherever the companies make them, they sell them 
with the rails. The Illinois Steel Company makes spikes and 
bolts, and they, generally sell them with the rails. The Car- 
negie Steel Company does not, so they sell the rails and fish 
plates, and the railroads' buy the spikes and bolts from the 
Illinois Steel Company or competitors of the Illinois Steel 
Company. 
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Q. Did the Tennessee Coal, It&n & Railtoad Gbmpany 
manufacture any foundry iron? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Did it in 1907? 

A. Yes. 

Q, "Wliere was that disposed of? 

A. It was sold throughout the Soiltb,. as far Botth a^ Chat- 
tanooga, Cincinnati and St. Louis, and thr'ough Texas aud thf 
West. 

Q. Did they raanuf acture f ocp sale in the Market pig iroii 
for steel making purposed ? 

A. Steel melting irons ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Not to nay knoMedi^. 

Q, The pig iron they sold was foxliMiry irtml 

A* Faundryiron. 

Qi, Is that still the case? 

A. Yfes. 

Q. Has the produetiofi of pig iron increased dr di*fliinished 
since the Corporation t^ok hold of this plant? 

A. liiereased. 

Q. Hate the sales: of pig iroii in the market, f©urldr|' iron, 
increased or diminished sinfefe that time? 

A. Increased. 

Q. Has the location of the markets for this coinmodity 
changed since then? 

A. No. 

Q. I am speaking now of foundry iron. 

A. Yes ; foundry iron. 

Q. Did the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Eailroad Company 
make cotton ties? 

A. No. 

Q. Has it ever engaged in that business? 

A. No, not to my knowledge^ 

Q. If you know, where was the hulk of its steel s(M previa 
ous to its acquisition by the Corporation and siaee? 

A. In the South. 

Q. Was the Tennessee Ccral, Iron & Railroadi Coiftpany a 
seller of steel at that time in the' nouthern markets? 
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A. Not in the northern markets. They sold at Atlanta 
and various places in the South. 

Q. How did the freight rates in the district in which they 
sold compare with the freight rates from the northern fur- 
naces to the sam.e points ? 

A. At the Gulf ports they were handicapped as compared 
with the Maryland Steel Company at Sparrows Point. The 
freight rate from Birmingham to Galveston is $3.40 all raU. 
The rate, all water, from Baltimore, has never been higher 
than $2.50 per ton by schooner or sailing vessel. 

Q. Has that condition continued? 

A. It has. 

Q. Is there any other northern manufacturer of steel that 
has that advantage, shipping to the Gulf ports, in compe- 
tition with Birmingham? 

A. No. The Maryland Steel Company have an advantage 
over all other companies located on tidewater, as they are. 

Q. Mr. Far r ell, what are known as re-roUing mills? 

A. Mills that purchase old rails for re-rolling into various 
forms ; light rails ; bars for concrete reinforcement, which has 
grown to be an enoromus business, and also bedstead angles, 
a product that is not required to be worked over hot. 

Q. Is the re-rolling done cold! /. ' 

A. No, hot. 

Q. It is done hot? 

A. But the finished material is not suitable for blacksmith 
purposes, on account of the high carbon in rail steel, and it 
makes very good material for concrete reinforcing, for mine 
rails and bedstead angles, where there is a tensile strength 
required. 

Q. Is the product of re-rolling mills sold ia the market in 
competition with regular steel products of similar types? 

A. Yes ; it makes the market in the commodities they pro- 
duce. It makes the market price. 

Q. Why is that? 

A. Because of the fact that the railroads sell these old 
rails at various prices. Under normal conditions, old rails 
are sold at $14 or $15 a ton. The re-rolling mill with no in- 
vestment, except a heating furnace and a pair of rolls, can 
put that into material for $4 or $5 a ton. They do not have an 
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inviestment wMch concerns have that have to go back to the 
ore, and blast furnaces, and coal and coke and limestone, and 
so forth. 

Q. Is there a large or a small amount of this re-rolling 
material available every year 1 

A. Yes, there are 56,000,000 tons of rails in track in this 
country, and old rails are constantly being taken out. 

Q. Do you know about the total annual capacity of the re- 
rolling plants in the country? 

A. I should say between 500,000 and 600,000 tons. 

Q. You mean by that, capacity or production? 

A. Production, I mean. 

Q. What is the capacity? 

A. Probably in excess of that by 25 per cent. 

Q. Where are these re-rolling plants located? 

A. All over the country, east of the Mississippi Eiver, and 
one or two on the Pacific Coast. Shall I name them? 

Q. Can you name some of them? 

A. Yes. A very large plant at Buffalo, known as the Buf- 
falo Steel Company, or it is at Tonawanda, New York. There 
is the Franklin Steel Company at Franklin, Pennsylvania ; the 
Sweet Steel Company at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, some- 
times called Newberry ; there is the United Steel Company at 
Cumberland, Maryland ; there is the West Virginia Eail Com- 
pany at Huntington, West Virginia. 

Q. Is that the United Steel Company or the United States 
Rail Company at Cumberland? 

A. It is now the United States Eail Company at Cumber- 
land. 

Q. Was it formerly the United Steel Company? 

A. It has had various names ; that is the last one I know. 

Q. What was the next one you named? 

A. The West Virginia Eail Company at Huntington, West 
Virginia. There are two in Indiana, one the Indiana Iron & 
Steel Company at Linton, and the other the Indiana Eolling 
Mill Company. There is a small concern at Everett, Massa- 
chusetts, the G. W. Bent Company. The Inland Steel Com- 
pany re-roll rails. There are a great many. 

Q. Do you know of any company called the American 
McKenna Process Company? 
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A. That is a very old company, with the principal plant 
a,t Joliet. They have a capacity of 300,000 tons a year. They 
re-roll a great many standard rails, and have done a great 
deal of work for the Canadian roads, the Grand Trunk Eail- 
road ; they ship the old rails in, in bond, they are re-rolled into 
lighter sections, and they go out and enter Canada again with- 
out paying any duty. It is an economic proposition for the 
railroad, and I think a profitable one for the McKenna Process 
Company. 

Q. Is the McKJenna Process Company the largest of these 
re-rollers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have they plants at other places asid« from Joliet? 

A. They h^ye plants in England and other countries. 

Q. Have they any other platnts in this, country? 

A. Two other plants, 

Q. Two other plants ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You spoke of some plants on the Pacific Coast. What 
are they? 

A. The Pacific EoUing Mill Company at San Francisco, 
and the. Seattle Steel Company, of North Seattle, Washington. 

Q. Is that the same company as the Pacific Coast Steel 
Company at Seattle? 

A. No. 

Q. That is a different one, is it? 

A. That is a different company. 

Q. Do you know that company ? 

A. I do, yes. 

Q. What i^ their business? 

A. Bars principally. 

Q. Are they re-rollers, too? 

A. They re-roll; they buy some rails for re-rolling, but 
tljeir principal business is bushelling the scrap and squeezing! 
^ and rolling it through the rolls, the old fashioned process. 

Q. Do you know the Texas. Rolling Mill Company at Port 
Worth? 

A. Yes. They have a capacity of about 30,000 or 40,000 
tons a year, re-rolling. 
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Q. Do you know the Calumet Steel Company of Chicaga 
Heights? 

A. Yes, they are re-rollers. 

Q. Do you know anything about what they make? 

A. They make bars for concrete reinforcement, and bed- 
stead angles and mine rails. 

Q. Do you know the Logan Iron & Steel Company of Bum- 
ham, Pennsylvania ? 

A. Yes. 

Q, What are they? 

A. They are re-rollers ; they produce 25,000 or 30,000 tons 
a year. 

Q. What do they make? 

A. Bars, principally, for conerete reiRforeemeui 

Q. Do you know of the Lo.ueks Iron & Steel Company of 
Eoanoke ? 

A. Roanoke, Virginia ; yes-, 

Q. What are they? 

A. Ee-roUers of light rails and bare, aM they also have, an 
open hearth plant. 

Q. I think you spoke in another connection of the Pitts- 
burgh Forge & Iron Company yesterday. Do you know them 
as re-rollers or not ? 

A. Yes; they buy old rails and put them into spikes and 
track accessories. It is a viery old concern. 

Q. Do you know the Elyria Iron & Steel Company! 

A. Yes, at Elyria, Ohio. That is a new company, manu- 
facturing tie plates principally. 

Q. Do they manufacture or do a^iy re-rolling? 

A, Yes; re-roll fifom old rails. 

Q. What is the Interstate Iron & Steel Company, of Cam- 
l>ridge, Ohio? 

A. Re-rollers, principally, of rails and baifs. 

Q. Do you know the Buckeye; Rolling Mill Company? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Of Newark, Ohio. 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know the Scrantoui Bolt & Nut Company, of 
^qranton, Pennsylvania? 

A. Yes, that is a very large concern, having open hearth 
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furnaces and rolling mills, and they manufacture bolts, nuts, 
railroad spikes, and buy old rails and re-roll them into bars, 
and make spikes of them. 

Q. Do you know the Conners-Weyman Steel Company? 

A. Yes ; at Helena, Alabama. 

Q. What do they do? 

A. Cotton ties, principally, and some mine rails for the 
coal mines in Alabama, I think. 

Q. Do you know the American Shovel & Tool Company? 

A. I know of the company, but I do not know anything 
about what they make. 

Q. Do you know a plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany at Moline? 

A. I do. They re-roll old rails into bars that are sold to 
agricultural implement makers, principally the Moline Plow 
Company, which is their principal customer there. 

Q. Do you know a concern called the Rudgear-Merle Com- 
pany? 

A. Of San Francisco ; it is a new company. 

Q. What is its business ? 

A. Bars for concrete reinforcement. They roll old rails 
into these bars. 

Q. Do you know the Kansas City Bolt & Nut Company? 

A. I know of them, but I do not know anything about their 
business, except they are in existence, 

Q. Do you know the Eckels-Nye Steel Company, of Syra- 
cuse? 

A. Yes, sir ; formerly at Auburn. 

Q. Is it a large or a small concern ? 

A. A large re-rolling concern, rolling bars for carriage 
hardware. 

Q. How long have these re-rollers been in business? I 
mean, how old is the industry? 

A. It is a very old industry, but it has had a tremendous 
development as the result of the increased use of bars in con- 
crete reinforcement work; and of course the increase in the 
consumption of mine rails and bedstead angles ; that is a very 
large business, that formerly used soft steel, but in the devel- 
'opment of the concrete bar and discussion as to the utility of 
old rails, because of their tensile strength, they gradually 
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worked this material into various lines of business, and in 
some respects it is superior to the regular steel for certain 
purposes. 

Q. Can you tell about how long ago this American 
McKenna Process Company built its plant at Joliet? 

A. I should say about twelve years ago. They have a 
plant at Birkenhead, England, too. 

Q. Birkenhead? 

A. Opposite Liverpool. 

Q. Now, is this business of re-rolling an increasing, sta- 
tionary or diminishing business ? 

A. Increasing. 

Q. Rapidly or otherwise ? 

A. Eapidly. There are some plants in contemplation now 
in the West. It is an industry that can be started anywhere, 
where a large accumulation of old rails can be had, not neces- 
sarily on the coast; you might start a plant on the prairie 
some place, at Ogden, Utah, or anywhere; in fact, I think 
there is some talk of the Harriman people putting in a mill at 
Ogden to re-roll their own rails there. 

Q. Do any of the railroads re-roll old rails now, so far as 
you know? 

A. I am not certain as to that ; not in this country. There 
is one in Canada ? 

Q. There is one in Canada ? 

A. The Grrand Trunk have a rolling mill at Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

Q. At which they re-roll? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it an expensive addition to make to railroad shops? 

A. No ; a matter of a few heating furnaces and stands of 
rolls. 

Q. Can you tell approximately the amount of scrap an- 
nually available for steel making? 

A. From a million to a million and a half tons. It is con- 
stantly increasing all the time. It is figured that a large per-^ 
centage of the scrap comes back every fifteen years. 

Q. What? 

A. It is estimated that a large percentage of new materials 
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comes back to the mill again in tlie form of scrap at the end of 
fifteen years. 

Q. How much did you say is the annual consumption, about 

a million and a half? 

A. About a million and a half, perhaps two millions. 

Q. Does that take the place of an equal amount of ore, or 
a greater amount, or a less amount of ore? 

A. A greater amount of ore. 

Q. How much greater? 

A. That is assuming that it takes about two tons of ore to 
make a ton of pig iron ; it has the same ratio, 

Q. That is to say, it is twice? 

A. Twice ; that is, a ton of scrap is equal to two tons of ore. 

Q. Where does that scrap come from? 

A. All over the country. It is not local to any place excepl; 
where there are large manufacturing industries. 

Q. Is that available in the open market, or is it controlled 
t>y concerns that manufacture? 

A, It is available in the open market. It is gathered up by 
small dealers and sold by the smaller dealers to the larger 
scrap iron yards, and it is available all over. There are small 
rolling mills at places like Providence, Ehode Island and other 
places, that are favorably situated, because there are scrap 
markets in New England or New York or other localities. 

Q. This scrap, to be available for steel making, must be of 
that character of steel, must it not, suitable for steel melting? 

A. Known as melting scrap. 

Q. Is the scrap purchased largely by the big companies or 
by such concerns as you have mentioned, in Providence, the 
smaller companies? 

A. Largely by the small rolling mills, but some of the open 
hearth steel companies buy scrap. 

Q. Do the Carnegie Steel Company and the Illinois Steel 
Company buy scrap? 

A. They buy some scrap, and of course there is a large 
amount of scrap produced in rolling steel. 

Q. Just explain that, so that we will have it in the record-. 

A. In shearings. 

Q. Explain that. 

A. If we roll random lengths of beams, and our orders call 
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for twenty foot lengths, and a beam is 24 feet, we cut off the 
four feet, and that goes back in the melting furnace again. 

Q. Is the greater part of the scrap that is used by com- 
panies like the Carnegie and the Illinois made in their works, 
or do they buy it? 

A. In their own works. 

Q. How much under the price of steel does scrap ordinar- 
ily rule in the market? 

A. You mean under the price of the ingot? 

Q. Yes, under the price of the ingot. 

A. Well, scrap can be bought today for about $12 a ton. 
Ingots are not sold in that form, they are sold in the form of 
billets. The price of billets today is $27 or $28 a ton, between 
$26 and $28. 

Q. And scrap is $12? 

A. Scrap is $12. 

Q. So that at the present time it is selling for less than 
fifty per cent of the price of the billets ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that about the normal ratio between the two? 

A. No. 

Q. "What would be about the normal ratio? 

A. About $10. 

Q. I mean as against the price of steel. 

A. As against about $22. If scrap was selling at $12, a 
normal price of billets would be about $22 or $23 a ton. 

Q. You mean by that, scrap is unduly high at the present 
time? 

A. No ; I mean that there are large quantities of scrap in 
the market, and it fluctuates, all the way from $14 to $12 a 
ton. I think at the present time melting scrap is selling for 
$12 or $12.50 a ton. 

Q. I understand you about that. What I want to know is 
if you can give us an impresion as to about what per cent of 
the value of the billet scrap ordinarily brings in the market. 
Does it bring fifty per cent of the price of the billets, or does 
it depend on the price of the billets at all? 

A. It has no relation to the price of the billets. 

Q. So that there is not any fixed relation between the price 
of the two? 
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A. No. 

Q. Is there any relationship between the price of scrap and 
the price of pig iron in the market? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Does it ordinarily rule higher or lower than pig iron? 

A. They follow each other to some extent. 

Q. Which one is higher and which one is lower? 

A. The scrap is a little higher. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, do you recall the time that the Union- 
Sharon plant was purchased by the Steel Corporation? 

A. I do. My brother built the Union plant and I was very 
familiar with it. 

Q. From what time were you familiar with the Union 
plant; during its construction? 

A. From the time they started to build the foundations 
until it was finished and put in operation, and after it was 
operated. 

Q. Was there any plant of the Union Company that you 
made recommendations upon to any official of the Corpora- 
tion or its subsidiaries, previous to its acquisition? 

Me. Dickinson : I object to that as incompetent and irrele- 
vant. 

The Witness: Yes; the Donora plant of the Union Steel 
Company. I asked Mr. Palmer, the president of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, at various times and in fact quite 
frequently, to urge the purchase of that plant on the part of 
the Corporation, because of its peculiar adaptability to the 
export wire trade. My brother and I had been together at 
Braddock, and he built that plant for that purpose, and we 
were short of facilities. Our business was increasing, and I 
was very anxious for the company to buy the Donora plant 
of the Union Steel Company. 

Q. What was there peculiar in the wire plant at Donora 
that made you desire it for export business? 

A. Their galvanizing equipment; their equipment for 
making varnished wire; the type of some of their machines 
for making naUs for the foreign market, and the general 
capacity of the plant and the range of sizes they were able 
to make. I would like to say that my brother, Mr. William 
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H. Farrell, who built tliat plant and operated it, had no 
financial interest in the plant. 

Q. You were not trying to sell your brother's plant? 

A. That is it. 

Q. I think you stated a moment ago that you had some 
shortage of wire capacity, suitable for the export trade at 
that time. 

A. That was a fact. Our business was increasing. We 
were doing in 1899 about 200,000 tons of wire products for 
exp'ort. The possibilities were, we could do 250,000 or 280,- 
000 or 300,000, and we did not have sufficient capacity. After 
that plant was bought, it was put on export business, and is 
now being operated to capacity in the foreign trade. Last 
year we produced and shipped 83,000' tons of wire products 
for export. 

Q. From the Donora plant? 

A. From the Donora plant, what was formerly the Union 
Steel Company. 

Q. SpeakiQg generally, what did it cost to build that plant, 
the wire plant, at Donora? 

A. Exclusive of the open hearth furnaces? 

Q. Give it both ways, if you know. 

A. $4,000,000. 

Q. Which way is that? 

A. That is with the open hearth ; that is with the capacity 
they have, and the wire plant alone, I should think, about two 
and three-quarter millions. 

Q. Are the furnaces and the wire plant operated to- 
gether? 

A. They are operated by the American Steel & Wire 
Company ; they are located at Donora, and they are more or 
less adjacent to one another. It is a hot metal proposition 
direct from the blast furnace. 

Q. Is it a continuous movement? 

A. This hot metal g'oes from the blast furnace to the steel 
works, and then the billets come down to the wire mill hot, 
and require re-heating, of course, but not to the extent they 
would if they were cold. They have a twin rod mill there, 
which produces about 900' tons of rods a day; that is, night 
and day. 
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Q. That is what I asked. I wanted to know if they were 
operated together. 

A. Yes. 

Q. The metal is not allowed to cool? 

A. No. 

Q. Was that the case at the time it was being operated by 
the Union Steel Company? 

A. No. 

Q. The open hearth was not then finished, was it? 

A. The open hearth was not then finished. It was being 
built. 

Q. You had nothing to do with the negotiations for the 
purchase of it? 

A. Absolutely none, other than to recommend it to Mr. 
Palmer and urge him to impress upon the officials the ad- 
vantage of buying the plant for foreign work. 

Q. What was your title at that time? The Steel Products 
Company had not been organized then, had it? 

A. No. I was export sales agent of the company. 

Q. For the Corporation? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And all the subsidiaries? 

A. All of the companies. Some of them were not doing 
anything at that time, but we gradually built the business 
up. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, from your experience as a salesman, as 
you have detailed it here, are you able to state what the 
market price of steel products is, or rather, what makes the 
market price of steel products? 

A. The price at which the majority of the tonage is being 
sold in the market makes the market price. 

Q. In what way is the market price evidenced to the trade 
generally? How do they get knowledge of it? 

A. Largely through the trade papers who both seek and 
impart information; that is, they seek information from the 
buyers of material as to the prices that are available. They 
seek information from the manufacturers as to the prices 
they consider are current or they are selling at, and the 
market prices published by the papers are seldom criticized 
by either buyers or sellers. 
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<Q. What are the trade papers you speak of in the stfeel 
trade? 

A. Papers like the Iron Age, the Iron Trade Review, the 
American Metal Market, the Manufacturers Record of Balti- 
more and other papers. 

Q. How are these papers equipped to secure this informa- 
tion that you have told us about? 

A. They have offices all over the country, and stalffs of 
reporters, who are specially trained in trade work; that is, in 
the iron and steel business. A great many of them are peo- 
ple 'who have been in the iron and steel trade. 

Q; In selling iron or steel, is there any exchange upon 
which the same is traded? 

A. No. Sellers of iron and steel have to find the market. 
There is no exchange on which iron and steel products ai"e 
sold, such as the cotton exchange or the wool exchange or the 
coffee exchange. Consequently they are obliged to find the 
market price. They find the market price through seeking 
orders and through the trade newspaper information and 
other information that is given to them by their customers, 
as to what they are being quoted, and all that sort of thing. 

Q. Do they also get information from their competitors, 
the sellers of steel? 

A. Not very much. 

Q. They do at times, do they not? 

Me. Dickinson : Do not lead. 

By M'E. Seveeance : 

'Q. Do they at times? 

A. If I met a m^n in the street and he asked me what the 
price of bars was, I would tell him $1.40. I would not care 
whether he was a competitor or a customer. 

Q. That is one thing I wanted to find out about. Are these 
prices widely known, at which standard articles are sold, like 
'bars, not specialties, in the market? 

A. Very. 

Q. You were speaking of finding the market. How do 
you find the market? 

A. By sending our salesmen out; through the trade paper 
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information, and through, the general condition of the busi- 
ness. 

Q. Is it necessary for a manufacturer to keep himself 
posted as to the existing capacity of the country? 

A. Certainly. It is one of the most important things. 

Q. Do all manufacturers do that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do the trade papers publish any information as to new 
capacity that is being installed? 

A. That is where we get the most of it. You can take 
any trade paper today or tomorrow, or last week, and you 
can go through that paper and it will detail the list of new 
construction and new plants. For example, one of the last 
issues of the Iron Trade Review recited the fact that a large 
bridge fabricating plant was being built at Hope, Arkansas, 
and that increased capacity of an open hearth plant of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company was being contemplated. 

Q. How do the papers secure this information? 

A. I presume through the sources such as E. G. Dun & 
Company and Bradstreets, and trade publications devoted to 
building and construction work. 

Q. Do gentlemen in the iron and steel trade feel that 
they can, and do they, rely, in making up their estimates of 
existing or projected capacity, upon the statements given in 
these trade papers? 

A. Not altogether. They investigate them if they are in- 
terested. 

Q. Do they get pretty general information that way? 

A. Yes. If any of our men were walking along the street 
and saw four stacks on what appeared to be an open hearth 
plant he would know that four furnaces were going to be 
built there. 

Q. Do you have reports 'of that kind when such things are 
observed? 

A. Yes, and then we have our own facilities and we can 
judge the character and capacity of our competitors by our 
own facilities. 

Q. I do not quite understand. 

A. That is, if we have ten 60-ton open hearth furnaces, 
and a competitor has ten or twenty 60-ton capacity open 
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liearth furnaces, we can figure up in a minute just about what 
he produces. There is nothing secret about it. It does not 
require any Divine knowledge. 

Q. In that way you mean it is your business to keep posted? 

A. That IS our business. It is a very important part of 
our business. 

Q. Is it also a part 'of the business of a man at the head 
of the commercial side of a large steel plant to keep track of 
large contracts that are being made? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do you get information about large contracts that 
are being made? 
A. Through our selling ofl&ces. 
Q. How do they get the information? 

A. Through people in the market, inquiring for the mate- 
rial. All buyers of iron and steel products, irrespective of 
the character, make inquiries from the principal producers 
ia the trade for prices. 

Q. Now, does the Steel Corporation, or its subsidiaries, 
publish any catalogue or price list on the standard arti- 
cles? 

A. They publish price lists, but not necessarily the flat 
price. 

Q. Just explain that. 

A. The National Tube Company has a price list; the 
American Sheet & Tia Plate Company has a price list, but 
the prices of our commodities are known to everybody who 
desires to know them, customers, or trade papers, or any- 
body else. 

Q. In what way? From these published price lists? 

A. Through the trade papers, through our selling oflBces 
principally. 

Q;. Are these price lists frequently revised? 

A' Yes, at times, but that does not necessarily follow; the 
price on some material, for several months past, has been on 
the same basis. 

Q. What material, for instance? 

A. Bars. 

Q. "What has the price been? 

A. $1.40. 

Q. What does that mean? 
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4-. $,140 iper one |ip[n(j3red poinds f . o. ]>. Pittsburg. 

(^. That has been the price ,fpr how long ? 

A. Several months; since last October. 

Q. ^0^., .does the |^o|; (that a price remains at a uniform 
level, as you -haye stajie^, |or several months, indicate any- 
thing as to whether the market is entirely a competitive 
mar|cej;? 

Mr. Dickinson : I object to that as incompetent. 

Mr. Severance : That is exactly what you asked your dis- 
tinguished Mr. "Walker in Wa,shington. 

Mr. Colton: You objected on the ground it was not a 
question for expert testimony. 

Mr. Severance : I objected on the ground that he did not 
know anything about it. Here I h9,ve a witness who has very 
great knowledge of this matter. 

A. Only in the minds of theorists and economists. 

Q. What is the fact as to whether the market, during this 
period you Jiaye stated, has been an active competitive mar- 
ket? ' 

A. It has been competitive, but the demand has exceeded 
the si^pply, an^ poiiseqi^ntly the pric§ has remained on about 
the same basis. 

Q. And is that something that very often happens? 

A. yi^s, we haye our cycles in the steel business, where we 
go on fpr long pefiod^ pn ^.boujt the same range of prices, 
whj.ch ay^e regarde,d as f.^ir prices, 'or perhaps prices that may 
be rem.Tjner3,tive. 

Q. To come down to something concrete, during this 
perio(^ l^jjTf fe.3.ye pppken of when this price of bars has re- 
inain.|!d fij^ a level, h^s there been any understanding, agree- 
ment or pool, or anything else, between the different steel 
manufacturers a^ tq 'fh^.t the price of bars shall be? 

A. ^p, air. 

Mr. Dickinson : What is the question. 
(The question was read by the stenographer as above re- 
corded.) 

Mr. Dickinson: What period is that? 

Me. Severance: Since last October, I think is what he 
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said, is it not? You spoke about Bar's having mailitklned a 
uniform price in the market. 

The Witness : As a matter of fiact^- 

Me. Dickinson: The question is nbw whi^t timfe are you 
referring to ; that is the question.' 

The Witness: I said from October, but I^ w'ould likfe to 
elaborate on that. 

Sy Mr. Seveeance: 

Q. Go ahead. Save you soihe furmer explanation of 
that? 

A. I think bar$ have been selling at $1.40' for— pferhaps 
since last July or August. 

Q. Are tKere any other steel coihniodities— 

A. I might add to, that, most of our competitors fi'ave 
been selling them at $1.50 and $1.66, getting premiums for 
tHem, but our price has been $1.40 

Me. Dickinson : That laist answer is obj^cfed to a« being 
volunteered to by the witness and not Called for' by- aliy' ques- 
tion. 

By Me. Seveeance: 

Q. I would like to ask yoti if in considering th^ iaiarket 
price what is known as' a premium 'or bonus for (Juiek deliv- 
ery is considered as making the market price? 

A. Not anymore than would be the p'rice made b^ a nian- 
ufaeturer who was encountering some vicissitude of a finan- 
cial nature which would necessitate his sacrificihg material; 
that would not be considered a market price, neither would 
the premium price be considered ' a market price. The niar- 
iet price is the price at which a majority of the tonnage is 
sold in the market. That is the market price. ,, _ , 

Q. What has been the trade, paper (Quotation on bars dur- 
ing all this period you have stated? 

Me. Dickinson : Which period 1 I should like ySli to desig- 
nate it. 

Q. From last October up to tte p'reseiit time. 

A. $1.40, I should say, with frequeiit' reference to tie fact 
that competitors of the United States Steel Cloi^oratioh w6re 
exacting premiums. 
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Q. Premimns for what? 

A- For prompt deliveries. 

Q. On that question of premimns for prompt delivery, 
what has heen the state of the mills as to being sold ahead 
during the last year, or since last October, we will sayf 

A. They have sold several months ahead, some of them 
a year ahead. 

Q. When a product is sold ahead in that way, what is the 
normal and usual way of making deliveries ; is it in the order 
in which the 'orders are taken, or how is it done ? 

A. In the order in which the contracts are taken. 

Q. Is it or not the custom, and has it been the cusiom of 
the Steel Corporation to fill their orders in that way! 

A. Entirely so. 

Q. You have stated now the practice of the Corporation 
in making deliveries in their regular 'order. What do you 
mean, then, by the payment of bonuses or premiums to some 
competitors of the Corporation for prompt deliveries as re- 
lates to the order in which contracts are to be filled f 

A. I could not answer that intelligently, because I do not 
know. I do not pretend to say here or at any other time what 
our competitors' practices are. I do not know what they 
are. But it is a fact that people have come to us and told 
us--- 

Mb. Dickinsox : I object to that as hearsay. 

By Me. Seveeance: 

Q. Gro ahead. 

A. Customers have come to us and told us that they could 
get material from our competitors by paying a premium, and 
they have offered us a premium to deliver our material, and 
we have said "No, we will deliver this in the order in which 
the contracts were received," and we know that they have 
bought material outside and have endeavored to charge n? 
with the difference, but our contracts were always made so that 
our obligation is covered, and we have not been compelled, 
legally or morally to pay any such differences. Then again 
there are a large number of small mills in the country who 
are always coming in on a boom and who sell above the mar- 
ket. That is particularly true in the east here, among the 
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plate manufacturers and structural steel makers. There have 
been premiums of $8, $9 and $10 a ton paid during the last 
year for materials. We have never done any of that sort of 
business. 

Q. I was going to ask, does the Steel Corporation or any 
of its subsidiaries charge a premium for prompt delivery? 

A. Not in a single instance within my knowledge. 

(At 12:30 a recess was taken until 2 o'clock p. m.) 
AFTER EECESS. 

JAMES A. FAREELL, 

the witness on the stand at the taking of recess, resumed the 
stand for further 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued). 

By Me. Sevebance: 

Q. Do you think of any other commodities that have rang- 
ed at a practically level price over considerable periods of 
time in these years, aside ffom the bars you spoke of? 

A. Tin plate and tubular products. The price has prob- 
ably changed twice within a period of several months. 

Q. Since you have been president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, you testified that you have had charge of 
the selling organization? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you dictated the policy as to sales? 

A. Largely. 

Q. During that period? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are the different .agents subordinate to you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was in January, 1911, you became president? 

A. Yes ; January 10. 

Q'. Previous to that time you had not had charge of the 
selling organization, so far as local sales are concerned? 
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A. No. 

Q. During that period from January, 19'11, that you have 
been so in charge of that branch of the business, will you 
kindly state whether or not there has been between the Steel 
Corporation or its subsidiaries, any contract, arrangement, 
agreement, pool or understanding whatever, fixing prices and 
limiting output, or fixing the quarters or localities in which 
its several subsidiaries might sell its product? 

A. No. 

Q. In the case 'of a large demand and an active demand, 
whose prices are ordinarily higher, the larger producers or 
the smaller producers? 

A. The smaller producers. 

Q. How do you account for that? 

A. Because the smaller producer generally seeks out busi- 
ness that is more remunerative than the general run of the 
business. Larger manufacturers have their regular cus- 
tomers and are more disposed to have a fairly reasonable 
price. They steer a middle course on prices. 

Q. In the case of a dull market, where the demand is less 
than the supply, who ordinarily sells for the lower price, the 
large producer or the small producer? 

A. In most cases the small producer. 

Q. Why is that? 

A. Because the larger producers realize that if they sell 
at a low price it makes the market for their entire tonnage^ 
whereas the smaller producer may sell at a lower range of 
prices, and pretty soon become filled up with business, and 
then the larger manufacturer has a more stable condition. 

Q. Since the organization of the Steel Corporation what 
has been its policy as to maintaining stability of prices or 
otherwise, so far as it has come to your knowledge! 

A. The policy has been to maintain a stable market so far 
as possible. 

It has, of course, to consider the question of wages, which 
would be apt to suffer in the event of any radical reduction 
in price, and the question of dividends, and the question of 
suflScient earnings to maintain the upkeep of the plant, 

Q. Has the quality of steel products produced been bet- 
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terfid or otherwise since the organization of the Steel Cor- 
p'oration ? 

A^ Constantly improved, 

Q. In your judgment, taking into account the character of 
the product' and the demand for the same, ha\e the prices 
that have been charged from time to time by ths Steel Cor- 
poration been fair and reasonable to the public or otherwise? 

A. Keasonabl.e. 
, Q. Is it customary in selling steel to: sell; for future de- 
livery or immediate delivery? What is the ordinary cus- 
tom? 

A. The custom is to sell over a period in somecla^ses af 
products, over a period of sixty days ; others, over a period 
of four months^ and in the case of structural materialj, some- 
tinies over a long period of timer. Qeeasionally a contj-actor 
who is going to build a subway or some naunicipal work might 
figure on a contract probably running over a period of two 
or three years. If they were to come to us^ we would make 
them a price over that period of tinae. that would not neces- 
sarily be the price that was ruling at that time ; it might be 
a price that we would consider would be a fair price over the 
period. 

Q. Do you happen to know, from your knowledge of the 
way business is done, whether prices for future delivery are 
usually higher or lower than the ruling spot prices' 

A, It would depend altogether on the judgment of the 
person.selling the material, and his knowledge, of the market, 
and the possible trend of the market. 

Q., That is, what he might think would be the trend ctf the 
market? 

A. Yes; that is a question. of judgmenti 

Q. As I take it, the prices for delivery in two rn'onths; foui' 
months or twelve months in the future, might be either higher 
or lower than the prevailing market price at the time the con- 
tract is made ? 

A. Over a period of long time, it would probably be higher 
than it was at the date of the contract, but over a matter of 
six 'or eight or ten monhs it is a question of merchandising'; 
there are certain earmarks in any business; we can pretty 
well tell a few months ahead with; respect to; the trend of 
business. That is altogether governed by the amount of 
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business coining in and by the amount of work that is com- 
ing in. 

Q. Supposing the contractor has a contract to build a 
large structural steel building, and he approaches the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company for the fabricated material to go into 
that building. Upon what basis do they make their figures; 
upon the basis of the ruling prices of steel in the market at 
the time, or do they exercise judgment as to whether the mar- 
ket will probably advance or decline during the period that 
will be consumed in executing the 'order? 

A. In the case of a building, they would base their price 
on the market price obtaining at the time they were bidding 
on the contract. 

Q. What is the practice of fabricators in case they secure 
a contract upon the terms you have stated, of covering their 
requirements immediately of steel for the execution 'of con- 
tracts? 

A. In the case of a large quantity of material, the general 
practice is to obtain what is called a refusal from a manu- 
facturer of the plain material. That is, if they are going to 
bid on a contract, they will go to a supplier, that is, a manu- 
facturer, and say, "Well, we are going to bid 'on 10,000 tons 
of material for a building in New York", or Chicago, as the 
case may be, or somewhere else, ' ' and we want protection on 
that material because that contract may not be placed for two 
or three m'onths, and we can not speculate on what the price 
of material may be." In the case of ordinary work, these 
large fabricators,' and small ones too, buy their current re- 
quirements from month to month, 50O or 1,000 or 2,000 or 
3,000 tons. 

Q. When the manufacturer of the plain material fixes 
a price that he will quote to the fabricator under those con- 
ditions he makes up his judgment, considering the time of de- 
livery and all that, as you have said heretofore, in ordinary 
sales ? 

A. He makes his estimates. 

Q. What is the present price of plates and shapes at Pitts- 
burgh. 

A. $1.45 per 100 pounds. 

Q. How long has that ruled? 
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A. Several months they have sold at $1.70 and $1.75 in 
the market; not by our company. 

Q. How do you mean, "sold?" Has that been the market 
price? 

A. No, that has been occasional offerings on the part of 
mills which can ship promptly; what we call premium busi- 
ness. 

Q. The same thing you spoke of this morning? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been any fluctuation in the market, of what 
you would denominate the market price, at which the major 
portion of the tonnage was sold? 

A. Not for several months. 

Q. So far as you are advised, except in the case of pay- 
ment for premiums for immediate delivery, how have the 
prices of your large competitors compared with the prices 
of the Corporation during this period of six or eight months ? 

A. M'ost of them have been on the same parity as our 
prices. 

Q|. Do you happen to know whether the trade reports 
which you have mentioned, that is, the trade papers, have 
quoted steadily this price of $1.40 on bars and the price of 
$1.45 on shapes during the period you have stated? 

A. Yes. 

Q. There has been some testimony in the case, Mr. Far- 
rell, relative to a certain price of $28 a ton for steel rails. 
How long, as far as you know, have standard rails been 
quoted at that figure? 

A. A good many years. 

Q. Are all the rails that are sold in the market to rail- 
roads sold at $28 a ton? 

A. No. 

Q. "What percentage of rails that are now consumed and 
have been c'onsumed for the last few years by the railroads 
have been sold on that basis, to the best of your opinion? 

A. On the $28 basis? 

Q. Yes. 

A. About 30 per cent. 

Me. Dickinson : What period did you say? 
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By Me. Severance: 

Q. I will make it a little more definite. Tlie past two or 
tliree years; would that change your answer? 

A. No. 

Q. What kind of rails are included in that classification 
that are mentioned as standard rails? 

A, What are known as ordinary Bessemer rails; that isy 
to a standard mill specification. 

Q. What other kinds of rails are made? 

A. Basic open hearth. 

Q. I mean heavy rails for railroads. 

A. Basic open hearth rails, made by the electric steel, pro- 
cess, and alloy rails. 

Q. Will you kindly state what you mean by alloy rails? 

A. Ferro-titanium rails, manganese rails, high silicon rails 
and dozens of other specifications ; nearly all the large trunk 
lines have their own specifications. 

Q. Now in the case of open hearth rails^ do they ordinatily 
range higher or lower in the market than the Bessemer rails? 

A. Higher. 

Q. About how much? 

A. From $1.50 to $2 per gross ton. 

Q. About what percentage of the rails sold in the market 
during the period covered by your last statement, that is two 
or three years last past, have been open hearth? 

A. Between 45 and 50 per cent. 

Q. Are these special alloys — 

A. Pardon me, I will have to correct that. 

Q. Go on. 

A. To sixty per cent. 

Q. About sixty per cent? 

A. Yes, because — might I explain a little? 

Q. Yes. Go ahead. 

A. Because many open hearth rails are made to special 
analysis, the chemical composition is different, due to the fact' 
that some railroads insist upon greater physical tests than 
others, which, of course, while the open hearth process' is the 
basic operation, nevertheless we call them different qualities 
of rails. 
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Q. You have said thirty per cent of standard specification 
are Bessemer rails, and about 60 per cent open hearth. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are the other ten per cent? 

A. Alloy rails, electric rails ; we have an electric plant or 
furnace at South Chicago where we have produced up to the 
present time about 8,000 tons of rails made by the electric 
process. Those rails are being tried on a great many of the 
large trunk lines of the country. Those rails cost us to manufac 
tiire about $40 a ton. We have sold them at that price for the 
purpose of introducing the rail, our idea being to make some- 
thing that will satisfy the requirements of the traffic. We 
also manufacutre what are known as manganese rails which 
command a very high price. 

Q. How high? 

A. We have just filled an order for the New South Wales 
Government at $150 a ton. I have the order here if you 
would like to see it. 

Q. No, I do not care for it. That is one quality of rail? 

A. Yes. Those rails bring all the way from $100 to $130 
a ton. There are some in use in the subway here. Those 
brought, I think, $120 a ton. It depends a little on the 
chemical analysis. They are rails which are made for very 
severe work in curves and under bridges and places where the 
rails are apt to receive difficult treatment through the size of 
the equipment, and so forth. 

(^. What difference does it make whether it is under a 
bridge or otherwise? 

A. Well, any railroad man will tell you that they have more 
difficulty with rails under a bridge where the shade is all the 
time than they have where the rail is out in the sun, where it 
is going through a natural expansion and contraction all the 
time. 

Q. What are nickel alloy rails ? 

A. Nickel alloy rails are rails in which about five per cent 
of nickel is used. They sell at all sorts of prices, from $34 
or $35 a ton to $50 and $60 a ton. The Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany makes quite a good many, and we have made quite a few. 
We made a lot of nickel alloy rails for the London under- 
ground tramways. 
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Q. That is a peculiar specification, is it? 

A. Yes ; it is an alloy, nickel. 

Q. You said a moment ago that most of the large trunk 
lines had their own specifications? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you explain that a little further? 

A. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for example, buy 
about 250,000 to 300,000 tons of rails a year. They have their 
own rail specifications prepared by their engineer. We charge 
them for their rails $30.55 a ton, which we consider a fair 
price for rails of that specification. 

Q. How was that price arrived at? 

A. How was it arrived at? 

Q. Yes. I do not mean how did you figure it, but how did 
you get at it between you and the Pennsylvania EaUroad? 

A. They agreed to pay the price. We sai^, "We will make 
these rails for $30.55 a ton," and they agreed t;o pay the 
price. We tried to get — 

Q. Do you mean they submitted to you their specifications 
in advance, for you to figure on? 

A. Yes. We tried to get a little more. In this instance 
we figured those rails ought to net us $30.85 a ton, but Mr. 
McCrea talked to me about the thing and said, "Now, I think 
that we might shade this a little bit. ' ' 

Mb. Dickinson : What time are you speaking of there ? 

The Witness : Last year and the year before, 1910 and 11 
and 1912. So that finally — it was just a question of merchan- 
dizing, two people sitting down and trading across the table, 
the seller getting the best price he could and the buyer get- 
ting the best price he could, and we received $30.55. We make 
these special qualities of rails for a great many people. 

Q. Can you name any other of the trunk lines! 

A. The Baltimore & Ohio, the Bock Island, and the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern. 

Q. What is a ferro titanium rail? 

A. A rail in which ferro titanium, which is an oxide, is 
used as an alloy in the rail to toughen the steel. Titanium is 
a toughener. 

Q. Does that sell for a high price or a low price ? 
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A. Not a high price, no ; a matter of fifty cents or a dollar 
a ton more, depending upon the percentage of alloys in the 
rail. A three per cent f erro titanium rail would sell for about 
a dollar a ton higher than ordinary standard. 

Q. What is a ferro vanadium rail? 

A. Ferro vanadium is an oxide or acid which is produced 
in Chile, not largely, but it is the only place I know of where 
we can get it. We pay $5 a pound for it, I think. 

My assistant, Mr. Hughes, says that the price has been 
recently cut from $5 to $2.50. I know we were paying $5. 
That is used in the molten steel in small quantities to settle 
the steel, just like a powder might settle something. It clari- 
fies the bath. It is coming into use pretty largely, vanadium 
steel. 

Q. What sort of price do you get from the Lake Shore, 
for the rails you make of the peculiar type you make for them ? 

A. Various prices, from a cent and a quarter a pound to 
1.8 cents per pound; remember, we do not always speak of 
rails as $28 or $30. We sometimes may speak of a cent and 
a quarter a pound, or $1.34 a hundred pounds, or 1.8 cent 
per pound, which is nearly $40 a ton. 

Me. Dickinson : What period are you referring to, in re- 
gard to the Lake Shore? 

The Witness : A period of three or four years. 

By Mr. Sevekanob : 

Q. You have spoken of the way you made your arrange- 
ment with Mr. McCrea for certain Pennsylvania rails. Does 
that differ from the way in which you made sales to other 
railroads? 

A. No, just a matter of receiving an inquiry, quoting a 
price, following up the business and trying to get it. 

Q. By the way, while I think of it, Mr. Farrell, when Mr. 
Corey was on the stand his attention was called to a certain 
resolution : 

Mr. Oolton : Do you mean a minute ? 

Mr. Sevbeanoe : Yes, of the Finance Committee. 

Mb. Colton : Page 603, Volume II of exhibits. 

Mk. Severance: It was called to Mr. Corey's attention. 
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Here it is, I have it; it appears on page 2,943 and. 2,944 of 
Volume VIII. Judge Dickinson was examining Mr. Corey 
and called Ms attention to this. It is Voltime II, as you say, 
page 603. 

By Me. Sevebanoe : 

Q. Mr. Corey's attention was called by Judge Dickinson — . 

Me. Dickinsojst : I object to counsel stating to the witness 
what has previously been proven by any witness, and what 
has transpired in the case. I think he ought to frame his ques- 
tion so as to elicit any statement he wants without any sta,te- 
ment as to what the proof has previously been in the case. I 
think that it is improper examination, and I except to it. 

By Me. SE^^EANCE : 

Q. ( Continuing) And Judge Dickinson read to him the fol- 
lowing minute from the minutes of the meeting of the Finance 
Committee of the tJnited States Steel Cbrporatibii under date 
of Novemlaer 1st, 1904. It reads as follows : 

"The President brought up the question of making sbiiie 
arrangement with foreign producers in regard to price of rails 
to be sold in neutral markets. After a full discussion the 
question was referred to Messrs. Gary and Corey, with 
power. ' ' 

Q. When did you first hear of that resolution? 

A. When it was introduced in evidence in this case ; that is 
the first I ever heard of it. 

Q. Did Mr. Gary or Mr. Corey ever speak to you about 
making any such arrangement? 

A. No. 

Q. Mr. Corey testified — 

Mr. Dickinson : I object to what Mr. Corey testified. 

Me. Seveeange : I haVe got to direct his attention to some- 
thing, so that he will know what I am talking about. 

Me. Dickinson: You can frame your questions without 
stating what has been testified to in the case. 

Me. Seveeance : Very well, make your objection. 

By Mr. S^evebance: 

Q. Mr. Corey testified further that he received the im- 
pression from something that you had said to him — I am 



stating in substance what he said— that soma .aK^apg^ment 
4^3(1 .hften- jp^^^e. by yau. witiL tc^ei^ji, ml mmuf&ehver^ by 
^^qh. it. :?S^& j^,fi^ or im^g^st^^d th^t they wftuid, ;^Qt. sfill 
in this ma4^t. "Eji# is tM.fafitI t>xdk yau ev^er s^y that 
to Mr. Corey? 

iA.. ^p.. Fr.Qm time t© .tin^e I tQldJiim I di(J.,ni(i>t ,think 
fQrei|?ivKail flft^ufacturejjs wo,iild. sell r^s. in ,this^ country. 

;.jQ,, Was .th^jt yqur ogpipion,? 

A. That was my opinio^. 

Q. Why did you feel that or have tl^at iwjpxessic©? 

A. Because we had a productionoQf.,5^P0Q,QQ0 i,^^ a. year 
iB..-thjs,,eauntiry, .of. rails,, ,aiitd,^..daty qIMm .?i tQn,;.janjJ be- 
;fi9tu^Sj^ the .jiPitTjEai idea., thai. _^]jy largp^pjoducer .mjigfet, h^.-^e, 
thja.t ji£ p^Ti^lw^s^ 4iJWp^d, ^<iO. his. ,m^]ili;et. .^ra wo?Ad be 
reprisals and dumping in another market; a.nd,it,l^a.a ?4,Wj^,s 
'^em ojw: esperi^^ce w. the, »tpel,irriafi;^e,1;„ where yindiiejiiivepess 
is displayed, that it gei^^^gc wjeiaks wn^jeance pa ^h^, p^apJ^fi 
who indulge in it. 

Q,. That was why you made the statement you said you 
did* make ta Ifo. Corey?' 

A. It was. 

Q. And can you thiirk of anything- el'se-^you' said' to him-from 
which he received the impression that he ,tefir<ifipd^ itp iJj^rvi^ig 
received from y?Qfl,-r a^jt^^^aftt? 

Mr. Dicktnson: I obfject to asking what he- think-s Mr. 
Corey might have received an impression of. The proper 
tiling is for him to state What he said to Mr; Corey. 

Mb.. Sbvebanoe : He has stated' that. 

Mb. Diokinson: Let him state whatever parsed' "berifween 
them and pot. d)"aw conclusions as to what impression Mr. 
Corey may have drawn. 

Mb. SBVEBAiiTOE : I will strike that out. It is a- very awk- 
wardj i5[ueHti@m 

MJRi iE)(E0KT:KSE)N': It iS' aentainly an .im;pitoper oiafij 

By Mb. SEVEBiANCE : 

Q. You have stated what you said to Mr. Cbrey. Tou do 
not recall anything else in that line that you said tai Mr. 
Corey? «* 
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A. I do not. 

Q. As a matter of fact did you ever make any agreement 
or arrangement, or have any understanding with foreign pro- 
ducers that they should not sell in this market? 

A. No. 

Q. From your experience and knowledge of the Steel 
business, what do you say as to the advisability of a steel 
manufacturer, with a large investment in plants, having a 
substantial ore supply in reserve? 

A. It is necessary. 

Q. For what reason? 

A. For the normal, natural development of the business, 
it is necessary to have ore, transportation facilities, mills for 
the manufacture of raw steel, semi-finished steel, and the com- 
pleted product. 

Q. That is, you believe in what has been referred to in 
the case as an integrated proposition? 

A. Yes. 

Me. Dickinson : Will you ask him what he means by trans- 
portation ? 

Mb. Seveeancb : I would just as soon. 

By Me. Seveeance : 

Q. "What do you mean by transportation? 

A. Facilities to carry the ore away from the mines to the 
ports contiguous to the railroad. 

Q. You have testified already that a number of your com- 
petitors have vessels on the Lakes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A large part of your ore comes from the mines, does 
it not, that are not reached by any railroad facilities of the 
Corporation ? 

Mb. Dickinson : I object to counsel testifying in the case 
and eliciting information through the witness responding to 
a direct statement made to him of a fact not proven. 

The Witness : Yes. 

By Mb. Seveeance : 

Q. I will cure that, in view of the objection. 

Over what lines of road does the ore of the Steel Cor- 
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poration that is mined in Michigan and Wisconsin move to 
the Lakes? 

A. Michigan and Wisconsin? 

Q. Yes. 

Me. Dickinson: I would like to enter 'one objection; I ob- 
ject to the curing of the question after curing the witness. 

The Witness : The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, the 
Minneapolis, & Sault Ste Marie, known as the St. Paul Eoad, 
and the Great Northern. 

By Mb. Seveeance : 

Q. I am speaking of Wisconsin and Michigan production. 

A. The Wisconsin Central, the Marquette and other roads. 

Q. Does all the ore that is produced on the Mesabi Range 
move over railroads owned by the Corporation? 

A. No. 

Q. Over what lines of road? 

A. The Great Northern. 

Q. Does all of the ore move from the lower Lake ports to 
the furnaces over the Bessemer & Lake Erie or any other road 
owned by the Corporation? 

A. No, it moves over other roads, the Pennsylvania and 
other roads running into Pittsburgh, and the Mahoning Valley 
and Wheeling. 

Q. When you stated that it was a necessity, in your opin- 
ion, to have transportation facilities, did you mean necessity, 
or that it was an advantage, a desirable thing? 

A. An advantage. 

Q. In what way? 

A. In order to be able to produce it at a low cost. 

Q. By getting good service? 

A. Good service and facilities. 

Q. And your competitors in business ship over some of 
the same railroads that you have mentioned, outside of the 
Steel Corporation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ship their ore? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have any railroads that transport your coke, or 
is that shipped over trunk lines ? 
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A. Shipped over trunk liaes principally, almKost entirely. 

Q. Will you state whioli ones, of the competitors of t&e 
Corporation in steel making are the largest; tiiat is, the larg- 
est manufacturers of steel, that you compete with? 

A. The Bethlehem Steel Company; the Lackawajona Steel 
Company; the Bepuhlic Iron &. Steel Company; the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company; the Maryland Steel Company; the 
Y'oungstown Sheet & Ttibe Company ; Jones & Laughlin ; Pitts- 
biirgh Steel Company; Otis Steel Company; Midland, Steel 
Company; La Belle Iron & Steel Company; "Wlieeling S^teel 
& Iron Company; Andrews Steel Company, Newport, Kefl- 
tuoky, and Ashland St€«el CoiBipany. 

Q. I aia speakJBg O'f flate large ones. 

A. Thoae are large- eoiapatnies. 

Q. Gr'o ahead. Did youi Baemtian the YofnngBikown Sheet & 
Tube Company? 

A. I mentioned the Youngstxjwx Sheet & Tube Company, 

Q. You have been familiar witli the bttsiiiieisTB,. in a general 
■way, traH-8ad;ed by tlwse «ampaniea for some time, have you 
nyot? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Have- joxt been feoailiaE witiii the markets far their 



A. Yes. 

Q. WhaA ia ye^tr opinicRn, Mr. FaflnreMy as to whether or 
not thft TJaitedi Staites Steid: Corparaition could,, witbcwrt aum- 
mitting financial suicidie itaell, put tbese^ large moiaButfacihireFs 
out of the steel business ? 

A. It could not. 

Q. Have; you ever known or hear^ of a oass© where the 
Steel Corporation has sold at a less price in a partieular 
market to drive out a competitor, or has sought to oMain 
the custom of a competitor by secret reba'tee? 

A. No; iii®t in a single instanee, to my Saiowled'ge-. 

Q. What power to drive out a small competitor; if sacfc 
power exists, by such means as I have just descril)ed in my 
last question, has the Corporation, other or greater than is 
possessed by any of the other large concerns which you have 
just mentioned ?^ 

A. It has none. 
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Q. Is it or is it not a trade advantage to the Steel Cor- 
poratiOB that it has plants in widely separated parts of the 
country? 

A. It is an advantage. 

Q. "Will you state why? 

A. Because of the fact that the business of the country is 
largely a zone husiness, and wherever the plant is located 
they derive the advantage of the business accruing from the 
locality in which they are situated; the same is true of ware- 
houses. 

Q. In that connection, Mr. Farrell, will you state whether 
or not it has been the policy of the Corporation to erect 
warehouses at different parts of the country, from which im- 
mediate deliveries can be made? 

A. It has been the policy within the last two or three years. 

Q. Where are such warehouses existing? 

A. There is a large warehouse at Waverly, New Jersey, 
a suburb of Newark, or a part of Newark, perhaps, in which 
considerable quantities of iron and steel products of all kinds 
are stored, for distribution to the merchants in the metropoli- 
tan district. 

Q. Just a word right there. In the absence of the ware- 
house, are there any other steel manufacturers who are bet- 
ter situated to make quick deliveries in the metropolitan dis- 
trict than the Corporation, of steel products? 

A. There are manufacturers as well situated in some lines 
of goods. 

Q. What are the products, we will say, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company that are manufactured in competition with 
you? 

A. Certain sections of structural steel sections ; not many. 

Q. They are rail makers, are they not? 

A. Yes, but rails are not carried in stock in warehouses. 

Q. I am not speaking of warehouses. You misunderstood 
my question. I am putting my question as to what the situa- 
tion would be if the warehouses did not exist. I did not make 
myself clear. You are answering, assuming that the ware- 
houses did exist? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. I am asking you, assuming that you did not have the 
Waverly warehouse to aid in supplying your customers in 
the metropolitan district from your mills, would you be at a 
disadvantage as to any of your competitors ? 

A. We would be at a disadvantage. 

Q, As to which one of your large competitors'? 

A. Concerns like the Phoenix Iron Company, at Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania ; the Eastern Steel Company, at Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania; the Pennsylvania Steel Company, at Steelton, 
Pennsylvania; the Bethlehem Steel Company, and a large 
number of small mills in the East. 

Q. What is the largest single article of steel manufactured, 
of a large type, I mean, that is sold in the metropolitan dis- 
trict? 

A. Small shapes, bars, angles, and structural shapes gen- 
erally. About 35 per cent of the sales are in those commodi- 
ties. 

Q. Are those companies which you have mentioned all in 
that business? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And competitors in this district? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the impelling cause of the construction of the 
Waverly warehouse? 

A. To enable us to dispose of more material ; to carry the 
stock at a point where requirements existed, and tlirough that 
facility be able to make prompt shipments and get the busi- 
ness. 

Q. How large a stock, in dollars, do you normally carry at 
the Waverly warehouse? 

A. About $2,000,000. 

Q. At what other points in the country have you ware- 
houses? 

A. At Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Savannah, and we are establishing one now at Gal- 
veston, Texas; and a very large warehouse at San Francisco. 

Q. You are establishing another one, are you not, which 
interested me the other day? 

A. One at St. Paul, Minnesota, and warehouses at Louis- 
ville and Memphis. 
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Q. What classes of goods do you carry in stock at your 
San Francisco warehouse? 

A. Everything that we manufacture, with the exception 
of standard rails, steam railroad rails. 

Q. How large a stock, in dollars, do you normally carry 
there? 

A. About $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 worth of stock, and we 
turned over 100,000 tons of stuff there last year, in and out 
of the warehouse. 

Q. To whom is that material supplied? 

A. Merchants and consumers and buyers, and users of iron 
and steel products. 

Q. Do you sell to anybody that wants to buy at the ware- 
house? 

A. That has always been our policy. 

Q. That is, you do not refuse to sell to any one? 

A. No; we sell a man a dollar's worth of goods, or larger 
amounts if he wants them. 

Q. And how do those goods move to San Francisco from 
the East? 

A. Principally by water, via the Tehuantepec route. 

Q. And you keep constantly there a large assortment, do 
you? 

A. Yes ; we have 25,000 or 30,000 tons of material afloat all 
the time, in transit between the mills and the West. 

Q. Has that been sold or contracted to be sold before it 
is shipped, or is it simply sent out there to sell as a merchan- 
dising proposition? 

A. Most of it is sent out to be sold. Some is sold to arrive, 
and some is sold while afloat. Our agents have a list of the 
material in transit, and it is frequently sold while in transit. 

Q. Did you say you had some other warehouses on the 
Coast? 

A. One at Portland and one at Vancouver. 

Q. What kind of a stock do you keep at Portland? 

A. A similar stock, except in smaller quantities; wire 
products, sheet steel, tin plate, structural steel, light rails 
for lumber camps, and the thousand and one different things 
we manufacture. 
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Q: Is it or is it not an advantage to the consuming pitblic 
in the vicinity of these warehouses that they exist th^e1 

A. A very la;rge advantage ; it enables theta to obtain tHeir 
materials quickly and at moderate .prices. 

Q. What do you 'keep in the warfeTiouse at 'Savannah? 

A. Mostly -wire products. 

Q. Do ydii carry a large or a sihall stodk of these products 
ai Savannah"? 

A. "We had a pretty large stock, about ^;000 to 5^000 
tons in that warehouse, -vi^hicTi burned down about two months 
ago. 

Q. How is that? 

A. [the warehouse was destroyed by fire a few months 
ago, the Merchants & Miners Dock there burned down, and 
our warehouse was adjacent, and we had more there at liiat 
time than we wanted to have, Ijetween four and 'five tTiousand 
ton's. 

Q. You are rebuilding, I suppose? 

A. "^e are building a new waireboUse tbere now. 

Q. Did you say you had a warehouse at Memphis? 

A. Yes; wire products, and we have a cotton tie stock 
therfe now, as I explained. 

Q. You explained yesterday or the day before about a 
largie number of places where you kept cotton ties? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there a nuniber of those cotton tie warehouses 
where you keep notb'ing else but (Jo'tton ties? 

A. The cotton tie warehouses contain nothing else but 
cbtton ties. 

Q. Did you state whi^t you kqpt at Memphis? 

A. Wire products. 

Q. What class of products do you keep in your Chicago 
warehouse? 

A. Bars, structural steel, pMes, sheets, and some pipe. 

Q. Are those products that are not made "hj the Illinois 
Steel Company? 

A. Some of them are ma,de by the DUnois Steel 'Company. 

*Q. And some are not? 

A. Some are, and some are not. 

Q. You spoke of a St. Louis warehouse? 
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'!k. YeS; a St. ©oiiis war^honee, 

45. T>o you 'keep ia large fitotfe tlere*? 

&. Rre%*EaMy large. 

^. What Glasses of goflS^? 

A, Of the same character as in the Chicago warehouse. 

Q. Do any of your large eom'petiHiOTs maintain "waTehouses 
over the couirtry^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. As generally as you do^ 

A. llot toifhe same extent, Ijut 

Q. That is Vhai I mean. Where do 'ffiey 'have thelQa, 

A. Jones & tiawghliii laave a -warehoTSse at ^OMeaigo ; they 
h'ave a warehouse at St. Paul, either one thait they operate 
themselves or through merchants there, but they carry stocks 
there; fhere are stocks carried at Ginei-nnati and stodss ear- 
ried at Hew Orleans ; the liukens Iron Si Steel Ccanpany have 
a stock at New Orleans ; also stocks are carried on the 'Paci'fic 
Coast. 

Q. H-ow long ago did you hegin ifcis ■praelSefe of building 
warehouses over the counitry, Mr. Fatrel? 

A. Since I became president of the IPnited States Steel 
OoTpora'tion. 

Q. It was inaugurated uTuder your preei'd«ncy? 

A. "We had one warehouse, but #i!ese dther warehouses 
at San Francisco, Baltimore, Cleveland and St. Louis have 
been inaugurated since that time. The one at Chicago was in 
existence, and also the Waverly. 

'Q. 'Can you give any statoment as to wherther or not any 
eoofiomies li'ave been produced, or are being produced by rea- 
son: of haviug a laKtge number of platats ? 

A. Yes. We have variotts boards of lowgineers aad super- 
iiltendeMfts in eharge Of our various bTanches of the bu^ine'ss. 
-Who ffleet fre^emtly and aaalke comparisons of costs and 
pradioefe, and aire thereby bringing to our attention all the 
tktie opportunities for economy. 

Q. I wish you would state a little more fully just how and 
when these people meot and where they meet, and wliat kind 
of statistics, if any, they prepare. 

A. The blast iurnaoe committee, which consists of the 
sraperihtendents of some of our blast furnaces, meet about 
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once a month. They are concerned with the study of by- 
product coke ovens and the resultant by-products. For ex- 
ample, at the present time I believe we are conserving about 
3,000,000 tons of coal a year by the use of by-product coke 
ovens. 

Q. Just explain how that is done ? 

A. It is done by sending the coal to the plants where these 
by-product coke ovens are located, and the gases are used for 
running the engines. We recover coal tar and sulphate of 
ammonia, and that has been a study over a period of years, 
and we are getting very good results and economical opera- 
tion. At the Gary plant we are operating nearly 40,000 horse- 
power from blast furnace gases, also utilizing the gases from 
by-product coke ovens. 

Q. Is there any more coke recovered from a correspond- 
ing amount of coal in a by-product coke oven than in a bee- 
hive oven? 

A. Yes. These committees also 

Q. Just a moment, before we finish that by-product ques- 
tion. Where have you installed by-product coke ovens? 

A. At Gary, Indiana, at Joliet, and at the plant of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Eailroad Company. We have put 
in a very large installation at Birmingham. 

Q. When was that built? 

A. Just finished, or rather, finished within six or eight 
months. 

Q. Have you one at South Sharon? 

A. Yes, one at South Sharon. We burn some of the by- 
product tar as fuel. We find that, from many experiments, 
that gives us a greater heat unit, and in some of our furnaces 
we are producing about 24 per cent more steel using coal tar 
as a fuel instead of producer gas or some coal, or some other 
fuel. These men are also making studies of conserving flue 
dust. We have around our plants probably six or eight hun- 
dred thousand tons of flue dust, that is, the ore dust 
that goes through the top of the furnace and is 
afterwards collected. We are making experiments now, 
and in fact, we have three or four briquetting plants 
where we briquette this flue dust and recover it; 
and of course it is worth just as much as ore to us. 
Before these men made these studies and accomplished these 
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results, the thing was used for filling in, and was thrown away. 

Q. What is your annual production of briequettes in that 
way; do you know, Mr. Farrell? 

A. We are recovering about 200,000 tons of that material 
a year ; that is in one form or another. I think in the Youngs- 
town district they have a different system there. 

Q. How large an installation of by-product coke ovens 
have you at Gary? 

A. At Giaryl 

Q. Yes. 

A. Nearly 300 ovens. 

Q. Do you know their turn-out; do you know how much 
coke you make? 

A. About 3,000 tons a day. 

Q. From what coal was the coke formerly made altogether? 

A. Connellsville. 

Q. What kind of coal do you use at the Gary plant? 

A. Pocahontas and also some western Illinois coal, which 
prior to the development of the by-product coke oven, was 
unsuitable for that purpose ; that is, we mix in the Pocahontas 
with the Illinois coal. 

Q. Was the Illinois coal ever regarded as coking coal until 
these experiments were made? 

A. No. 

Q. What percentage of that are you able to use, do you 
know? 

A. About twenty-five per cent. 

Q. Is that a coal that is found in greater quantities than 
the Connellsville coal or Pocahontas coal? 

A. There are large deposits of coal in Indiana and Illinois, 
and the probabilities are that there is more of it there. 

Q. That is a new use for it, then, is it? 

A. A new use entirely. 

Q. Is that a coal that is sold higher or lower in the market 
than the Connellsville Coal? 

A. Lower. 

Q. What other economies have you been able to make 
through these comparisons and investigations? 

A. Economy in practice and blast furnace operation. 
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iQ. Explain feat. 

A. InereasiBg the efficiency of 13ib farnaces. At the 
present time, or rather for a con^fleraMe time, the Caxne^e 
Steel "Company, iiaving 51 blast furnaces, produced more 
tofHiBa'ge w5?fih 47 in operation "than Uiey produced with 51. 
That has been brought aboxrt through a comparison of 
practtceB, and vairous apparatus that has been tried in con- 
nection with the business. 

Q. That development was the result of the work of this 
committee that you have been speaking of? 

A. Yes, and a study of the ores and cokes and limestone, 
the proper flux, and the best results, by fifty or sixty mein, 
who sit down and calmly go into these things and go through 
the process of elimination to get down to the irreducible 
minimum as to what is the best thing. 

Q. What studies have been made as to the mixing of ores? 

A. A very long study has been made of that. The result 
was the building of the concentrating plant at Coleraiue, 
shown in this picture here, at a cost of $1,400,000, and as the 
result of that concentrating plant it has made available a 
hundred million tons of ore in the Mesabi Eiange which was 
hitherto considered unsuitable for steel melting. 

Q. What was the matter with it? 

A. It was full of extraneous substances. 

Q. What advantage is there, if any, in owning a diver- 
sified quality of ore, more than one kind of ore? 

A. The advantage, of course, is in utilizing the ore for 
making different qualities of material. 

Q. Explain that a little. 

A. And a wider range of products. For instance, in a 
good many materials we require a very low quantity of phos- 
phorus in the material, for welding and forging. Other 
materials require a higher carbon steel, something that will 
almost temper, and by reason of having this diversity of ore 
we manufacture a greater variety of products than we could 
manufacture if we had only one griade of ore or two grades 
or three grades. 

Q. Would it be feasible to attempt the operation of the 
business that you liave on the scale that you do, with the 
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divwsafied preduots yon roiato,, if yoiW' w©e« limted in your 
qualities of ore? 

A. No sir. 

Q. What other coaiffiaMeies haye yoit studpug' eoonomies 
or improvements in uaianiaiEaGtujuei? 

A., We have am ©.pen heairth: sAeel committee.^ 

Q. Explain what they do? 

A. The opi&n hjear'th slSeel- eooaiHaattee co:Biisi!siisi oi a numher 
of selected superiuteademts ©f opera, hearth plaats.^ who make 
stuidies; oi tiku© irespeetewe jaaoiioeis OiMaininiig at thie^ various 
plants, and compare notes. Tliefy are gemieraliiy n3(©ta(10)mrgists, 
aondi tkiey g® fermigSii th© sanste process as the- blast fu-rnace 
men.. 

Q. How many nseen are tkere am thaA ooanmndttee, a>h0aait haw 
BSkaoay; I don't oar« exaetly? 

A. Twenty-four. 

Q. How often do they meetf 

A. They meet here every eaae or two months. I meet here 
with ttceHav itogetiier wirfth the assistants to the Presi- 
dent and the vice-presidents of tk-e oo'rp©'i»a4;i€«i, aad 
our executive people. Tfees© men study all new pro- 
cesses, and if some ©ffte oames to us and offers a 
process that is going to revolutionize the industry — 
at least most of the inventors think their processes 
-will — ^we give it very careful study and attention, because 
w© never know but what there is something in these things, 
and everything^ brought to us is carefully worked out. We 
have committees who are studying^ the quality of rails and 
the quality of steel. 

Q. The quality of steel and rails, what committee studies 

that? 

A. The presidents of the manufacturing companies. 

Q. What companies do you rrfer to? 

A. The Illinois Steel Company, the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and the National Tube Company, who are in charge of 
the Lorain plant, and also the vice presidents of these com- 
panies, men who are concerned with the manufacture of 
rails. These men are all practical men, steel men. 

Q. And the Tennessee Coal & Iron? 

A. The Tennessee Coal & Iron,— Mr. Crawford. 
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Q. Are these men gentlemen of experience in steel makings 
these heads of departments'? 

A. All brought np in the business, every one of them. 

Q. How often does that committee meet? 

A. About every two or three months. 

Q. What sort of investigations does this rail committee 
make? 

A. They investigate the chemistry of the rails produced; 
that is, they go into the theory of the thing and the practice 
of it, and physical tests made, and they are concerned with 
the study of the electric steel process. 

Q. Has there been at times some difference of opinion 
between steel makers and railroad managers with reference 
to rails, and the chemical contents of rails'? 

A. Generally speaking that difference of opinion exists 
all the time. 

Q. In what does it consist? 

A. The steel makers feel that they are competent to pro- 
duce a steel that will meet the requirements of the railroads 
xmder certain conditions. 

Q. What does that mean, under certain conditions? 

A. That is, under ordinary traffic conditions. If the rail- 
road wants to put a 130 ton locomotive on a rail our people 
may feel that they want a 110 pound rail or 115 pound rail, 
or something of that kind. 

All the large railroads have their own specifications, and 
we work to any specification which may be submitted to us. 
We as steel makers and metallurgists may feel that perhaps 
our judgment is better than the railroad company's, but we 
are not putting our judgment against theirs when they in- 
sist on having something done, if it can be made. Frequent- 
ly we are asked to manufacture rails to certain specifica- 
tions without inspection on the part of the railroads. We 
always inspect the rails, and we have refused to do that. 
Where the railroad company submits a specification to us 
we insist upon their having their inspectors there to see that 
that material is made in accordance with their specifications 
from every point of view, and we sometimes lose business 
because we will not agree to ship rails out on these special 
specifications without inspection on the part of the buyer. 
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Q. Has there ever been any differences of opinion be- 
tween railroads and the Steel Corporation rail makers as to 
the hardness of rails? 

A. Between the railroads and the Corporation? 

Q. As between your Corporation and the railroads as to 
the hardness of rails'? 

A. Yes ; there is quite a difference of opinion. 

Q. What gave rise to that? What is the point? 

A. The rail manufacturers are not in favor of extremely 
high carbon in rails because they believe it tends towards 
brittleness. 

Q. Can you give any more instances? 

A. We have committees on sanitation and committees on 
welfare matters. 

Q. I will come to that later. Have you any bureau of 
investigation of new processes? 

A. Yes ; we have a bureau, in charge of Mr. W. E. Walker, 
assistant to the President of the Corporation, who investi- 
gates all new processes. 

Q. Where is his office? 

A. In this building. 

Q. What kind of processes does he investigate? I mean 
relating to what branch of your business? 

A, To the manufacture of pig iron, the raw stuff, finished 
steel and so forth. 

Q. I wish you would state with some little detail the char- 
acter of the investigations made by Mr. Walker's bureau. 

A. Mr. Walker has a number of experts in his department, 
who visit the mills and confer with the superintendents of the 
plants, and they take these processes which are submitted by 
our own operating people, and by others, who bring them to 
our attention, and go over them very carefully, and in a great 
many instances they make experiments with a view of de- 
termining whether the process is a practical one or not. 

Q. Are those experiments expensive at times? 

A. Very, sometimes. We have made experiments that 
have run into thousands of dollars. For example, we have 
tried four or five different types of by-product coke ovens, 
with a view of getting the best. Some of them do not amount 
to anything. We do that with all these processes. 



Q,, Yqa say tb^Jie lias a nnFiltex ^f .^^^erts in Ms employ? 

A. Tea,, sijc,;; ia Ms. ,(ief»artmejit. 

Q. Are the experiments all conducted , at the m^T 

A. PraqtieaJly- 

Q. At sjsme qfi tlm miUa? 

A. Yes. His department also makes, a siudy .of jtlie utili- 
zation of waste- ga.aes,. blast fumape- .gas,es, and gases from 
the coke ovens. 

Q,.Ha^ tlLOS,e: inyeatJLga,j;ions b.eeji useful?. 

A.. Yea;, very. 

Q. Are there any other manufacturers of steeL jji^Qdjl&te 
you are aware of who have, (}Qnd]icted,invesJtigpJlioijs on such 
a scale as. yqu have asr io> new processm,, atcT 

A. Not on such a large scale, but I presume they ajl,, more 
or less,, are. making a stwdy of their business. 

Q. You stated a few minuses ago that you were- using, con- 
sider arble- gas obtained, in thisi way in the operatiooa of your 
plants. 13q yo-U- remember how many gas engines you are 
now operating! 

A. I think it is 92. 

Q. Do you know how much coal that. sas^es.ai year! 

A. Bfttweenl,ZQQ,aQO.an(a l„SfH),Ofla tonsi a year., 

Q. What about .elecjtric furnaces for ,p»oduc^ng, steel e&w 
rails? 

A. We have one at South Chicago and one at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Q. Will you gi^e some kind oi a descj;iptiojx of those? 

A. It is a furnace with an, electric:— ^it is an iaducition fur- 
nace. The Jieat is created by electrodes instead of by fuel. 
It mafes a purer s.teeL; at least it is, sup{>osed to. 

Q. Have you inaugurated any new uses, for steel? 

A. A great many. 

Q. Can you name some of them? 

A. Steel wheels,, sheet steel piling, steel fence posts,, steel 
telegraph poles, concrete — 

Me. DicKiiiFsoN : Wait a minute. Have you put some per- 
iod there to which you are referring? 

Mr. Sevebange: Well, since the organization of the Cor- 
poration, was what I had reference to. 
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By Me. Severance : 

Q. Did you make steel wheels before you bought the 
Schoen plant? 

A. One, but we are using a different process almost en- 
tirely fijom what we were using then. We have a steel wheel 
that was invented by one of our superintendents. 

By Me. Dickinson : 

When did you begin to make that? 

A. In 1910. Mr. Ed. Slick was the inventor of that. 

. By Me. Severance : 

Q. That is what you mean? You did not mean it was the 
first steel wheel, but was a new type ? 

A. No; a new type of wheel. 

Q". Go on, now. Eead Mr. Farrell's answer as far as he 
has gone. 

(The answer was then read as above recorded.) 

A. (Continuing) Concrete reinforcement and various 
kinds of alloy steels for making tools of different kinds, a 
iBirge number. 

Q. Have you invented any new kinds of wire products, 
new types ? 

A; A great many. 

Q-, Mr. Farrell, I wish you would descaribe the cement in- 
dustry, as far as the Steel Corporation is connected with it. 

Mr. Dickinson : We object to that. There is no question 
raised aibout that. 

Mr. Severance : I know, but it is a by-product, and I want 
to show how it is made. 

Mr. Diciknson : Objected to as irrelevant. 

The Witness: Our cement is manufactured from blast 
furnace slag, which is a waste slag. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. Was thg,t slag from, which you make cement entirely 
a waste product? 

A. It was; us,ed for filling in. 

Q. Or thrown away? 

A, Thrown away, yes ;. in fact, we had to bwy a good many 
pla,ces to dispose of it. 
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Q. Well, it was a source of expense, was it not? 

A. It was a source of expense. 

Q. Where have you cement plants from which you make 
cement with the use of slag? 

A. At Pittsburgh, a place called Universal, near Pitts- 
burgh, and at Buffington, near Chicago, near Gary. 

Q. Have you any other plant projected or being built? 

A. We are building a plant now at Duluth, which will 
have a capacity of 1,400,000 barrels per annum. 

Q. What was the capacity of the cement plants, say in 
1901 or 1902, if you know? 

A. My recollection is it was about 300,000 barrels when we 
first started. 

Q. What is your capacity now, eliminating the proposed 
plant at Duluth? 

A. Well, we produced last year 10,400,000 barrels. 

Q. 10,400,000 barrels of cement? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At these plants in Pittsburgh and Chicago? 

A. Yes. There are a number of units or plants in these 
groups ; we call it a single plant, but there are various units. 

Q. You mean they are all located at these two places? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For what purposes is that cement sold, and where is it 
sold? 

A. It is a freight proposition, largely; it is sold for about 
90 cents or $1.00 a barrel, and it can only go to places where the 
freight will carry it ; that is, within a radius of perhaps five 
or six hundred miles or more of the plant. 

Q. Are there a good many other cement plants in this 
country? 

A. A large number of them all over the country. 

Q. There are a great many out in New Jersey, are there 
not? 

A. Yes, and through the West; Oklahoma, and different 
places ; California and all over the country. 

Q. Are you able to ship any cement to California? 

A. No. 

Q. Are there local cement plants, 'or ones that are rea- 
sonably accessible to all parts of the country, where you do 
ship? 
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A. Yes ; the map is pretty well dotted with cement plants. 

Q. To whom is the cement sold, and what is your method 
of distribution? 

A. It is sold to Contractors, merchants, consumers, muni- 
cipalities. We are building roads all over the West now, 
cement roads. That is something that we have probably 
pioneered in; that is, we have built sections of roads for 
counties, and those cement roads are now being adopted all 
through the West. We also sell cement to manufacturers of 
all sorts of articles. 

Q. Do you sell direct to farmers for cement farm build- 
ings? 

A, We sell to anybody. 

Q. Well, do you sell to farmers? 

A. Yes, we sell to farmers. 

Q. Is that a large business? 

A, That is a large business. People build silos and all 
sorts of small houses, and in fact, cottages and drain pipes ; 
it is a very large business and a constantly growing business, 
and very large amounts of money have been expended in ad- 
vertising the business, advertising the uses for which cement 
could be employed, and the purposes for which it could be 
used. 

Q. What kind of publications do you send out on that sub- 
ject? 

A. We send out a monthly magazine, and all sorts of 
pamphlets; we have about 300 employees that are circular- 
izing the consumers of cement, and possible consumers. 

Q. You say you have 300 employees engaged in that pub- 
licity work? 

A. In that publicity work, yes. 

Q. Are these cement plants built in proximity to your steel 
plants? 

A. Close to the furnaces. 

Q. Previous to the making of cement from furnace slag 
in this way, what was it made from? 

A. Eock. 

Q. And is this cement that you make in this way s'old in 
open competition with this rock cement? 
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A. It is, and of the same quality as the Portland cement. 
It is of a standard analysis, and standard in every respect; 
it is a formula, I should say. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, in addition to what you have done in the 
way of improvements, thai; you have detailed, I want to ask 
you a few questit>ns about new construction work that has 
been done in the way of enlarging the operations of the eo-mi- 
pany. I wish you would describe Gary and the plant at 
Gary. 

A. Gary is a plant with eight blast furnaces. 

Q. Where is Gary, to start with? 

A. Gary is about twenty mUes east of Chicago on Lake 
Michigan. We have a large open heartii plant there, a rail 
mill, a structural steel plant, bar mills, mills for roHing sheet 
bar; and at Gary we have a large plant of the American 
Bridge Company, and a plant of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Comipany. We have expended in Gary up to the pres- 
mt time upwards of $80,000,000, of which $65^000,800 have 
beBn from earmngs. 

Q. What was the townsite of Gary when yoTi started your 
work there? 

A. I was one of the committee that went there. It was 
just a lot of sand dunes, a very tiresome place to walk over. 

Q. Well, it was a waste place, was it niot? 

A. Just a waste country. 

Q. Was there any town there then? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. How large a town is there now, around the works? 

A. There must be a town of twent;y or tweniy-five thous- 
and inhabitants, perhaps thirty thousand. 

Q. During what period of time has thait plant finished 
building? 

A. Within five years. 

Q. What have you there in the way of a harbor? 

A. We have a harbor there which was built at the ex- 
pense of the Corporation, and a breakwater, at a cost of over 
a million dollars. 

Q. For what purposes do you use that harbor, what kind 
of traffic comes in and oxrt of it? 

A. The ore ships come in and discharge and go out again. 
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Q. Tke ore ships from the northern mines? 

A. From Duluth and Escanaba, two ore ports, Two Har- 
bors, etc. 

Q. What territory is supplied with steel products from 
the Gary plant? 

A. The territory contiguous to Chicago and the western 
part of the country, and as far south as St. Louis, the west- 
em part of Ohio, and all of Indiana. 

Q. What subsidiary company operates the ©ary plant? 

A. The Indiana Steel Oompany. 

Q. I do not mean who owns it, but who operates it ? 

A. The HBnois Steel Oompany operates i^t. 

Q. And that is the same suilbsidiary that operates th« other 
plants in the vicinity of Chicago, Joliet? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What has been done towards the construction of a 
plant at Duluth? 

A. We are building a very large plant at ©ukith. 

Q. When did you begin that construction? 

A. Abou:t four years ago. The plant will be completed 
the early part of next year. We have expended there up to 
the present time about $7,500,000, and have recently appro- 
priated $2,000,000 more to finish the plant, and we are going 
to put in two more open hearth furnaces. 

Q. Describe the plant that is under construction. 

A. The plant consists of two blast furnaces, twelve open 
hearth furnaces, and a bar mill; that is, a merchant mill to 
roll bar mill products, which are bars, light angles, light 
shapes and structural material of all kinds. The mill will 
have a capacity of about one thousand tons per day of 
finished product. The cement plant is being built alongside 
the steel works. That plant will cost $1,700,000. 

Q. $1,700,000, or $1,400,000? 

A. No, the capacity is 1,400,000 barrels a year. 

Q. What territory is that plant supposed to supply when it 
is finished ? 

A. Markets in St. Paul and Minneapolis. We expect to get 
into the Canadian market, to Winnepeg and as far west as 
Calgary, Duluth, and vicinity. 
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Q. What has been done by the Corporation at McKees- 
port? 

A. At McKeesport the National Tube Company's plant 
has been entirely rebuilt at an expense of $13,000,000. 

Q. When was that done? 

A. Within the past seven years, gradually. We oper- 
ated part of the old plant, and built new plants, and finally 
completed the whole thing, 

Q. How large a building is that? 

A. One of the buildings that I have been through there 
is 1500 feet long by 300 feet wide. It is a butt and lap weld- 
ing plant. It covers a great many acres of ground on the 
Monongahela Eiver at McKeesport. 

Q. What is the product that is manufactured there ? 

A. Pipe, merchant pipe and boiler tubes, couplings, etc. 

Q. Did that plant make any increase in the capacity of 
the National Tube Company, the rebuilding of that plant? 

A. To some extent. 

Q. What was done at Lorain in the way of mills ? 

A. We have spent nearly $14,000,000 at Lorain. 

Q. Where is Lorain? 

A. It is on Lake Erie. 

Q. Near what city? 

A. Near the City of Cleveland. 

Q. What kind of plant have you rebuilt there? 

A. We have a very large tube plant, which is an entire- 
ly new plant. We have a mill there for rolling girder rails, 
four blast furnaces, and an open hearth steel plant, a very 
fine property. 

Q. Have you a harbor on the lake there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Or on the river, rather? 

A. The Black Eiver. 

Q. Near the Lake? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say it is a fine property; is that a well equipped 
plant? 

A. It is a very well equipped plant. 

Q. What have you done at Ambridge? 
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A. At Ambridge we have built a very large bridge fab- 
ricating plant at a cost of $4,0€0,000. 

Q. Where is Ambridge? 

A. Ambridge is on the Ohio River, about thirty miles west 
of Pittsburgh, or southwest. 

Q. I forgot to ask you when that tube mill was built at 
Lorain, that tube plant. 

A. In 1904, 1905 and 1906. 

Q. When was the Ambridge plant built? 

A. 1905 and 1905; started in 1902, a large plant. 

Q. Aside from these large plants you have spoken of as 
having built, what has been the policy of the Corporation in 
the maintenance of the big steel plants at Homestead and 
Duquesne and at Chicago, and around, as to keeping them 
in an efficient state or otherwise? 

A. It has been the policy of the Corporation to keep these 
plants in the best possible condition, with constant replace- 
ments, new machinery, and extensions to the plants have been 
made, all with a view of increasing their general efficiency, 
and a great deal of money has been expended for that pur- 
pose on all these plants. 

Q. You stated the other day that you had a considerable 
amount of Bessemer capacity that was obsolete, as you called 
it, and that there had been a demand for open hearth steel. 
What have you done toward supplying the demand for open 
hearth steel that has arisen in the last three years? 

A. We are building at Pittsburgh a new steel works, a 
rail mill at Braddock, Pennsylvania, with a capacity of 750,000 
tons a year of open hearth steel. That is to take up the rail 
business. This Bessemer equipment is obsolete; that is, the 
equipment is just as good as new, but the demand does not 
exist, so consequently we can not employ it, and it necessitates 
producing steel that is required by the buyers. We are 
spending there about $11,000,000. 

Q. You mentioned Gary, Duluth and some improvements 
at Tennessee. Have you built any other open hearth plants! 

A. Two at Clairton. 

Q. Where is Clairton? 

A. Clairton is on the Monongahela Eiver, about 40 miles 
from Pittsburgh. 
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Q. Do you remember the time that the ClaiTton Steel plant 
was purchased by the Corporation 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was it making at the time? What was it built 
to make? 

A. It was built to make, principally bar mill pToducts. 

Q. What was the condition of the seller, at the time, if you 
know ? 

A. I understood that their financial position was such that 
they were compelled to dispose of the property. 

Q. Was it producing anything but pig iron and biUets; 
was it equipped for anything other than that when you bought 
it? 

A. No. the finishing mills were installed later. It made 
pig iron and billets when we bought it. Then we put in finish- 
ing mills to roll bars and angles and shapes. 

Q. What kind of a plant is it now which you have at 
Cterton? 

A. A vedFy good plant. 

Q. Is it a large plant? 

A. It is a large plant ; yes, sir. 

Q. Has any considerable amount of money been expended 
there in completing and enlarging it? 

A. A large amount. 

Q. Do you recall the amount? 

A. A recent expenditure was $700,000. 

Q. Do you recall now the cost of the finishing mill which 
you put in, which you mentioned? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. What has been done in the way of rendering more 
efficient, if anything, the Illinois Steel plant, since the Cor- 
poration has had it? 

A. Very large sums of money have been expended, at 
South Chicago, Joliet and Milwaukee. Since the formation 
of the Corporation, about $424,000v000 have been put into the 
plants for new equipment and extensions. 

Q. You mean $424,000,000 in all of the plants? 

A. $424,000,000 in all of the plants, and about $123;000,000 
or $124,000,000 for replacements and rehabilitations, and so 
on. 
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Me. Sbveeance: As it is about four o'clock and I am ready 
to take up another topic, I think we might as well adjourn. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken until tomorrow, 
Friday, May 16, 1913, at 10:30 o'clock a. m.) 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH DAY. 

Empire Building, 
71 Broadway, New York Citt, 

Friday, May 16, 1913. 
Before Speciaij Examiner Henry P. Beown. 

Present on behalf of the United States, Mr. Dickinson 
and Mr. Colton. 

Present on behalf of the Defendants, Mr. Severance and 
Mr. Boiling. 

JAMES A. FABRELI^ 

the witness under examination at the taking of the adjourn- 
ment, resumed the stand. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued) 

By Mr, Severance : 

Q. There has been some reference in the testimony in the 
case to what is known as the Pittsburgh base for selling steel 
products. How long ago did the Pittsburgh base, so-called, 
originate ? 

A. The Pittsburgh base has been a custom for over fifty 
years in the iron and steel trade. 

Q. Do you know why the prices have been based on PittS' 
burgh? 

A. Because the large percentage of the production of the 
country was situated near Pittsburgh, and in the so-called 
Pittsburgh district, and a large number of the buyers of the 
country were located there. 

Q. What classes of buyers do you mean? 

A. Buyers of iron and steel products. 

Q. Who bought for what purpose? 

A. Who bought for re-selling, and also for re-manufactur- 
ing. The Pittsburgh district was at that time, and still is, the 
largest iron and steel producing district. 
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Q. So that I can tuadeisttamd what is meant by Pittsburgh 
base, let us take a concrete case. Suppose material is pro- 
duced in Pitts-burgik fo?r delivery at, we will say, Omaha, 
Nebratstea. Wfeat would be the prdee at Omaha? 

A. It would be the Pittsburgh price, plus the freight to 
Omaha. 

Q. It has appeared in the testimony that steel manufac- 
tured in other manufacturing centers has been sold also on 
the Pittsburgh base ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, suppose that steel is manufactured at Chicago, 
we will say, sold on the PittHburgh base for dieTivery in Otaaha, 
what would that mean, as to the price paid in Omaha for the 
steel so manufactured in Chicago ? 

A. It would be the Pittsburgh price plus freight to Omaha. 

Q. From Pittsburgh? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Assuming that freight from Chicago to Omaha is less 
than the freight from Pittsburgh, which I suppose is not a 
very violent assump-tron, would the steel net ifhe Chicago mill 
more money, at the mill, than it would in Pittsburgh? 

A. More. 

'Q. Qua. account of that diflferenoe in freight as 'between 
Pittsburgh to Omaha, and Chicago to Omaha; is that a fair 
illustration .? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has there been for many years a foundry iron base? 

A. Yes, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Q. How is foundry iron sold in the Pittsburg district, 
without any reference to the price in Birmingham? 

A. The Birmingham price plus the freight, for foundry 
iron. 

Q. "When foundTy iron is quo-ted in the trade papers on 
what basis is it quoted ? 

A, Birmingham. 

Q. What is the occasion of Birmingham being a base for 
foundry iron? 

A. It was for many years the largest producing district. 

Q. What has been the basing ipoint for eharcoail iron? 

A. Michigan furnaces. 
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Q. Is ohareoal iron sold higher or lower in Miohigaia or im 
Pittsburgh? 

A. Lower in the producing points. 

Q. What would be the ordinary price, in the Pittsburgl! 
district, of charcoal iron? 

A. It would be the price at the furnace in Miekigan, plus 
the freight to Pittsburgh. 

Q. So that in this industry you haye kad th'ese three 
basing points? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, has the Pittsburgh base been strictly adhered to ? 

A. No. 

Q. What has occasioned deviations from the Pittsburgh 
base in sellrag steel? 

A. Occasionally the manufacturers in Chicago or Buffalo 
or Phoenixville or BethleheaL, or some other place, naiay absorb 
some of the difference in freight. 

Q. What is the occasion of doing that? 

A. Because of the fact that the industries are growing up 
in those sections; they are becoming large producers; there 
are large manufacturing industries contiguous to those plants, 
and the manufacturers have encouraged them as much as they 
oould. 

Q. Encouraged these deviations ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Take anofeer eonerete case; the Lackawanna Steel 
Company is located at Buffalo? 

A. Yes. 

Q, Are there manufacturers in Buffalo who are majring 
products from steel? 

A. Yes, a large number. 

Q. And are thei© manufacturers in Pittsburgh who are 
making similar products from steel? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How do the freight rates from Buffala to Chicago^ for 
example, compare with freight rates from Pittsburgh to 
Buffalo? 

A. About the same. 

Q. Suppose that a manufacturer in Buf&lo> I laean the 
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man who consumes the steel, was charged by the Lackawanna 
Steel Company the Pittsburgh price plus the freight to 
'Buffalo, would it embarrass him in competition with similar 
manufacturers in Pittsburgh? 

A. He would confine his business to Buffalo. 

Q. Is an example like that such as you have in mind, as to 
the manufacturers encouraging these deviations? 

A. Yes; take for instance a concern like the Buffalo Bolt 
Company, a large consumer of bars, probably 18 or 20 thou- 
sand tons a year, they would be confined to the Buffalo district 
and would be unable to compete with bolt makers in Chicago 
or bolt makers in Pittsburgh. 

Q. Are there any steel manufacturers along the Ohio Eiver 
that have in any way deviated from the Pittsburgh base in 
selling steel? 

A. Yes, at Wheeling, Ashland, Kentucky, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and Newport, Kentucky. 

Q. In selling into the South how do they make their prices? 

Me. Dickinson: Who make the prices? 
Me. Severance : These places along the river. 
The Witness: They generally sell f. o. b. their works on 
the Pittsburgh base. 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. Exactly what do you mean by Pittsburgh base? 

A. The price in Pittsburgh plus freight. 

Q. Or without freight? 

A. Without. 

Q. Without freight added? 

A. In other words, they have an advantage in those sec- 
tions, that is, they make an advantage. 

Q. I am coming to that. Now, are the freight rates from 
these plants along the Ohio River, that are nearer to the 
southern territory than Pittsburgh, less than the rates from 
Pittsburgh to the southern territory? 

A. Less. 

Q. What effect does that have upon the price at Birming- 
ham as to affecting the Pittsburgh base? 

A. It results in a lower price. 
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Q. Are there many other examples or no more examples 
than I have cited to you, of variations from the Pittsburgh 
base? 

A. A considerable number. 

Q. How have the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company sold? 

A. They have sold on the Pueblo base. 

Q. That is where their plant is located? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the testimony of certain witnesses for the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Baackes, Mr. Cragin, Mr. Derham and possibly 
others, there were references to certain pools in wire pro- 
ducts, of which a certain Mr. Jackson was what was called 
supervisor. Did you have knowledge of the existence of 
those associations? 

A. There was general knowledge in the trade that such 
associations existed. 

Q. Did you know of them? 

A. I was told that there were such associations — custom- 
ers and everybody else. 

Q. Was the United States Steel Products Company a party 
to those? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. By the way, during the old days, previous to the organ- 
ization of the Corporation when you were managing the Pitts- 
burgh Wire Company, was that company a member of any of 
those pools? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever have any conference with Mr. Jackson 
with reference to these wire pools ? 

A. You mean Mr. Jackson, the counsellor at law? 

Q. Yes ; the man who has been referred to as supervisor 
of these pools 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In selling goods for export for the various subsidiaries 
of the United States Steel Corporation, did the Steel Products 
Company make the price? Or, I will ask you this : You were 
selling as agents of these subsidiaries? 

A. As agents. 

Q. Did the Steel Products Company make the price at 
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whrnh yoii> ^ould- sell, or was that matter eontrolled, or were 
couf ereaces lueld: with the various suhsidiaries ? 

A. It depended upon the character of the products. In high- 
priced products the manufaGturing coBapanies made the 
prices. 

Q. In high-prioedi predqicts? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Take for instance the matter of copper wire. Who 
fixed the price at whi<3h copper wire slteald be sold by the 
export O&mpasny? . 

A. The AmeiPiean Steel & Wire Company. 

Q. Why was tihat different ft-om the price of low grad'e 
products ? 

A. Because of the cost of the raw material whiteh entered 
iot© the manufacture of the product, and because of the con- 
stant fluctuation in the raw material cost. Material that costs 
$300 to $400 a ton might fluctuate $20 a ton over night in the 
price of the ingot. 

Q. There was introduced in evidence a copy of a certain 
affidavit that you made as to the amount of a certain kind of 
wire product exported, weather proof wire, I think it was. 

A. Yes. 

Q, Bid you execute such an afiSdavit? 

A. One, at least. 

Q. At whose request? 

A. At the request of the American Steel & Wke Company 
or at the request of Mr. Cragin. 

Q. Mr. Cragin? 

A, I believe so. 

Q. That was simpjy an affidavit showing the amount you 
had exported. 

Mb. Dickinson : I object to counsel stating what it was. 

By Mb. Sevebanoe : 

Q. What was it? 

A. An affidavit showiivg the amount of material we had 
exported in some particular mosnth. 

Q. Where did you send that when it was executed? 

A. I believe it was sent by one of my assistants at that 
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time to the Worcester office of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, 

Q. Did this Mr, Jackson, who has been referred to as a 
supervisor of these pools, ever call on you? 
A. Yes. 
. Q. "With whom? 

A. With a representative of the Roebling Company, the 
secretary, I believe. 

Q. Whereabouts? 

A. At my office at 30 Church Street, the Hudson Terminal 
Building. 

Q. Did you see him? 

A. I did not; I refused to see him. 

■ By Me. Dickinson : 

Q. How do you know he called, then, if you did not see him ? 
Somebody told you so? 

A. Because my clerk came in and told me that Mr. Shippy, 
who was secretary of the Eoebling Company, and Mr. Jack- 
son, were outside and desired to see me. 
i Q. Then you heard somebody say that he was there? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not know it yourself? 

A. I did not see them out there, no. 

Mr. Dickinson : I object to that as hearsay. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. You knew at that time that he was the reputed super- 
visor of these pools? 

A; He had endeavored to get into communication with 
me on the telephone, and failing to do so, as I told the oper- 
ator I would not talk to Mr. Jackson, he came around and 
got Mr. Shippy, who was a personal friend of mine, that is, 
we had been in the wire business all our lives together, and 
Mr. Jackson came to the office with Mr. Shippy, and I would 
not see them. 

Mr. Dickinson: I object to that as hearsay. 
Mr. Severance: You say you object to that? 
Mb. Dickinson : Has he given the date ? 
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By Mr. Severance : 

Q. Do you know about when it was? 

A. In January, 1908. I cannot give the exact date. 

Q. Did you have any correspondence with Mr. Baackes^ 
the General Manager of sales of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, with reference to having something to do with or 
seeing Mr. Jackson? 

A. I did, a rather emphatic correspondence. 

Q. Have you that with you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you produce it? 

(Witness produces papers.) 

Mr. Dickinson : I/et me see that before it is offered. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. Yes, just a minute. I will ask you first, has this 
correspondence been in the hands of counsel for the Grovem- 
ment? 

A. I do not know. 

Mr. Severance: I will have these letters marked. Mr, 
Colton will admit it? 

Mr. Colton : Yes. It has been in my hands. 

(The letters referred to were received in evidence and 
marked respectively, "Defendants' Exhibits Nos. 49, 50, and 
51, Farrell, May 16, 1913, ' ' and will be found in the volume of 
exhibits.) 

By Mr. Severance: 

Q. I show you defendants' exhibits 49, 50 and 51. What is 
49 ; is that a letter from Mr. Baackes ? 

A. That is a letter from Mr. Baackes to me, dated Janu- 
ary 22nd, 1908. 

Q. Do you know his signature? 

A. I do. 

Q. That was received by you in the regular course of busi- 
ness? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I show you Defendants' Exhibit 50. What is it? 

A. A copy of an original letter I wrote Mr. Baackes on 
tlie 2-^rd of January, 1908, in reply to this letter. 
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Q. Is it a carbon copy! 

A. It is. 

Q. I show you Defendants' Exhibit 51. What is that? 

A. A copy of Mr. Baackes' letter of January 25th, 1908. 

Me. Colton : Having admitted that they were in my hands 
before, may I glance at them. 

Me. Severance: Yes. (Handing papers to Mr. Colton.) 

Mr. Dickinson : This is objected to on the ground that it 
is irrelevant and incompetent and matter transpiring between 
parties in common inter,est, and self-serving statements made 
about the time the question of prosecution was being mooted ; 
and on the further ground that the entire correspondence 
is not produced. 

Me. Severance : The Government has already offered what 
it liked of it, and it is in the record. 

Mr. Colton : No, we offered all that we could get. 

Me. Severance : No ; you had those and did not offer them. 

Me. Colton: No, for the reasons stated. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. I notice on the top of Exhibit 49 a pencil memorandum. 
What is that; is it in your handwriting? 

A. That is in my handwriting, yes, sir. 

Q. What is it? 

A. "Supervisor Jackson and a man from Eoebling's." 

Q. When did you make that? 

A. About the time this letter came in. 

Q. That was with reference to that call you have testi- 
fied to? 

A. It was, yes. 

Mr. Dickinson : Ask him what it was in reference to, with- 
out telling him. 

The Witness: It was just a memorandum made — 
Mr. Dickinson : I understand, but I object to counsel sug- 
gesting what the answer should be, as improper examination 
and leading. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. I think as long as we have no copies of these, you bad 
better read these into the record. 
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A. (Reading) 

Chicago, January 22nd, 1908. 

Me. FABBEIiL,: 

Several times I have njeant to see you with reference to 
the exporting of some of our association goods, on which it 
seems that you have taken the position that you are not go- 
ing to be tied by any agreement we have made with the 
domestic manufacturers. 

I don't believe that Mr. Cragin thoroughly understands 
your position because I cannot imagine your taking such a 
stand that would affect the interests of the company in their 
domestic business. What I have special reference to is 
weatherproof wire, and while you have a certain amount of 
latitude and freedom in making prices owing to the world's 
competition, at the same time I know that you always take in-i 
to consideration the domestic situation. Now this weather- 
proof wire is practically an American product and there is 
no reason why we should not maintain absolutely the do- 
mestic prices, provided it is so understood by all of the man- 
ufacturers. 

I understand that a committee has been appointed to wait 
on you in this matter and I want you to acquiesce in the po- 
sition we take, because we are doing a very fine business in 
our electrical lines, having made more money during the past 
year than we have any two or three years previously, and this 
is all due to the close co-operation among manufacturers. If 
this proposition was all a free lance affair, there would not 
be enough profit for anyone to do business, and it would sim- 
ply be a question of consuming copper without profit. 

Yours very truly, 
F. Baackes." 

Q. That is Exhibit No. 49, Mr. FiarreUt 

A. Exhibit No. 49. 

Q. Now read your reply to that. Exhibit No. 50. 
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A. (Eeading-) 

"Januaby 23. 1908. 

Mk. F. Baackes, Vice-President & General Sales Agent, 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
Chicago, 111. 

Deab Sib: 

Weaitheirproof Wire: 

Eeplying to your letter of January 22nd: You are cor- 
rect in assuming that we would not take any stand that 
would affect the interests of your company in its domestic 
business. There is not,, however, any reason why we should 
receive deputations from Associations which we know noth- 
ing about, and with which we have no connection. For ob- 
vious reasons it is preferaibfe; that we shouM hw^' nothing 
to do with them, and that is the reason why we have not en- 
couraged Supervisor Jaieksoai awad the deputetieiii he desires 
to bring with him to discuss our polissy. 

If you have any recommendations to make with regard 
to the prices we shall quote on weatherproof wire, or any 
other of the products of your company, of course, we shall 
respect your wishes, and presume you would prefer to handle 
them direct with us rather than through outside mediums. 

Yours v^ry traly, 

President. ' ' 

Q; Now read the reply to that. 
A. (Beading) 

"Chicago, January 25th, 1908. 

Mb. Faereli.: 

Answering your favor of the 23rd instant. No, indeed, 
I don't want Supervisor Jackson or anyone else to go 
to see you which is the reason I wrote you as I did'. I don't 
quite understand why it was that this resoiiition was taken 
by the manufacturers ; Mr. Cragin should have prevented it. 
What I would wish you to do is, if Mr. Cragin asks it, 
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you maintain absolutely the domestic prices on weatherproof 
— he is handling that proposition. 

Yours very truly, 
F. Baackbs." 

Q. Mr. Farrell, when you stated a moment ago that the 
existence of these pools that were run by Mr. Jackson was a 
matter of common knowledge in the trade, or some such ex- 
pression, what did you mean by that? 

A. I mean, common knowledge among the heads of the 
several departments of the company. 

Q. Did you ever impart any information concerning what 
you had learned about those pools or what you might have 
inferred about them, or say anything about them in any way 
to Judge Gary or any of the executive officers of the Steel 
Corporation? 

Me. Dickinson: Objected to as irrelevant and incompe- 
tent. 

The Witness : I did not, on the ground that I did not con- 
sider it was my business. 

By Mr. Seveeance : 

Q. So far as you know, did any of them know anything 
about it? 

Mk. Dickinson : Objected to as irrelevant and incompetent. 

The Witness : Not to my knowledge. 

Mk. Sevebance: I have several short exhibits here, made 
up in the comptroller's office, and Mr. Farrell looked over the 
originals with me this morning, and I had them typewritten. 
I have only one copy, and I will show them to you while we 
are waiting for the other copies. 

Perhaps instead of using these exhibits, I might read it 
right into the record. 

Mr. Dickinson : All right. 

By Mr. Severanoe : 

Q. Mr. Farrell, have you had drawn off from the books 
of the Steel Corporation a statement of the percentage of 
the total business done in steel and iron and other rolled and 
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finished products respectively in the domestic and foreign 
trade for 1911 and 1912 on the basis of tonnage, and also sell- 
ing value f. o. b. at the plant? 

A. The aggregate? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes. 

Me. Dickinson: Did you ask him if it was done by him? 
You said the percentage of business ; you mean done by the 
United States Steel Corporation? 

Me. Sevbeance: Yes; in the export and domestic business. 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. Will you Mndly state what that was for each year by 
itself? 

On the basis of tonnage shipped : 1911, domestic, 82.4 per 
cent ; export, 17.6 per cent. 

Q. 1912? 

A. 1912; domestic, 82.6 per cent; export, 17.4 per cent. 
On the basis of selling value f. o. b. mill or plant, 1911, 
domestic, 84.5 per cent; export, 15.5 per cent. 1912; domestic, 
84.2 per cent ; export, 15.8 per cent. 

Q. That don't involve any classification of the character 
of the product sold, either domestic or export? 

A. That is just the aggregate tonnage. 

Q. And value? 

A. Yes. 

By Me. Dickinson : 

Q. Mr. Farrell, did you make this up yourself? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was made up for you? 

A. Made up for me. 

Q. You did not verify it yourself? 

A. No, sir; I accepted the statement prepared by comp- 
troller Filbert of the Corporation. 

Me. Dickinson : We except to that as secondary evidence, 
and incompetent. As I understand, this only shows the per- 
centages of foreign and domestic business done by the Cor- 
poration, a comparison of the two. 

The Witness: Yes. 
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By Mr. Dickinson : 

Q. In tonnage and in value? 
A. Yes. 

By Me. Seveeance : 

Q. In the answer there is an allegation that over 22,000 
employees of the United States Steel Corporation are regis- 
tered owners of its stock, and that there was an additional 
number of 8,000 employees subscribers therefor. Have you 
had drawn off as of May 1, 1913, from the books of the Cor- 
poration, a statement as to the number of registered holders 
who are employees, and as to the additional employees who 
are subscribers for stock and paying for the same in in- 
stallments ? 

A. I have. 

By Mk. Dickinson : 

Q. Is that paper prepared just like the other? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And submitted to you? 

A. Yes ; by one of the employees. 

Me. Dickinson: We except to that as being secondary, 
and also on the ground that it is irrelevant and incompetent, 
and that it relates to a date subsequent to the issues made 
up in this cause. 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. I will ask you first, in round figures about the number 
of the respective employees there were at the time the answer 
was filed in this case. 

A. About 22,000 or 23,000. 

Q. I will ask you to state what the number is, as shown by 
the books, on the 1st of May, 1913, refreshing your recollec- 
tion by the statement made up under your direction by Mr. 
Filbert, the comptroller. 

A. Registered holders who are employes, 23,786. Addi- 
tional employes who are subscribers to the stock and are 
paying for the same in instalments, 21,630. 

By Me. Dickinson : 

Q. Did you ever, yourself, examine the stock books ? 
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A. No. 

Q. And tabulate these? 

A. No. 

Q. Have you any information except what is in that 
paper furnished to you by others? 

A. I am one of the subscribers and paying for my stock. 

Q. You, yourself? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I mean as to those figures there. Have you any per- 
sonal knowledge as to the accuracy of those figures? 

A. Not other than the statement that was prepared by the 
Comptroller and submitted to me. 

Q. That is what I understand. Therefore you are making 
your statement on the basis of what is furnished to you by 
others? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Severance: Furnished to him by the Comptroller, 
Mr. Filbert. 

Mr. Dickinson : Yes. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. This statement, Mr. Farrell, speaks of registered hold- 
ers who are employes, and additional employes who are sub- 
scribers for stock and paying for the same in instalments. 
What is the nature of the arrangement under which the latter 
class are buying and paying for stock? 

Mr. Dickinson : That is excepted to as irrelevant and in- 
e®mpetent. 

A. The registered holders are those that have paid for 
their stock on the instalment plan, and the others are those 
■«7ho are paying for the stock in instalments; easy payments. 

Mr. Severance: We will show all the details of that ar- 
rangement later. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. Mr. Farrell, what has been done by the United States 
Steel Corporation, running over the last few years, in the way 
of sanitation and welfare work about the mills at various 
places; you have already testified with reference to certain 
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work done in the Tennessee Coal &1 Iron ; that is, in a general 
way. 

Mr. Dickikson : This is objected to as irrelevant and in- 
competent. I also enter the same objection to what has been 
testified to in respect to the Tennessee Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. You made up some memoranda on this subject yourself, 
did you not, personally? 

A. Yes. 

Q. To refresh your recollection about some of these mat- 
ters? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That you may use, if you desire, to answer my ques- 
tions. What is the general character of this work that you 
have done in the way of sanitation and welfare work? What 
kind of institutions have you established, and where? 

A. The work is in charge of a bureau, and a systematic 
study has been made of all of our plants and properties with 
a view to improving sanitary conditions and the general en- 
vironment of the employes. May I read these memoranda? 

Mr. Dickinson : I would like to look at them before you 
read them. 

Mb. Severance : That is all right. They are simply things 
he has made up himself to refresh his recollection, so that he 
will Hot overlook anything in these matters. 

Mb. Dickinson: He can read them, subject to objections 
as to irrelevancy and incompetency. 

Mb. Severance: : Of course they are only prepared as mem- 
oranda. I shall want to ask him a good many questions in 
regard to them. He asked if he could read it. 

Mr. Dickinson : I say he can, but I want to enter that ob- 
jection. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. I have asked you as to the general nature of the work. 

A. Sanitation and welfare work: 

Prior to 1910 the subsidiary companies of the Corporation 
were more or less active in sanitation and welfare work, each 
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in its own way. In 1910 plans were evolved for conducting 
this work throughout the organization in a systematic manner. 

Under this arrangement there were expended during 1911, 
$1,250,000, and during 1912, $1,068,243. These expenditures 
covered disbursements for a wide range of purposes. Some 
of the most important are emergency hospitals, drinking 
water systems, including sanitary fountains in the works, san- 
itary water closets, ventilating and cooling systems, plots of 
ground for vegetable gardens, improving dwellings, club 
houses for athletic purposes, swimming pools, baseball 
grounds, shower baths and chilren's playgrounds. The com- 
mon drinking cup has been abolished. 

Q. Taking up some of these in order, what sort of installa- 
tions are covered by the statement of ventilating and cooling 
systems ? 

A. In the sheet steel mills particularly, where the heat- 
ing furnaces are close to the rolls, there is a very intense 
heat in the works at all times, particularly in the summer time. 
In all of these works we have established blowers and cooling 
apparatus, which reduces the temperature from over 100 down 
to 65 or 70 or 75. That has been installed in the hot mills; 
that is, mills where the slabs and billets and sheet bars come 
from the furnaces, and are worked in the rolls adjacent to 
the furnaces. 

Q. About how much money was expended in that installa- 
tion of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company! 

A. A little over $70,000. 

Q. Does that serve any purpose other than the comfort 
of the men employed? 

A. Yes, it increases the eflSciency of the men. It is an eco- 
nomic proposition, not necessarily a philanthropic one. 

Q. That is what I want to bring out. What difference does 
it make in the efficiency of the men, if you have these installa- 
tions 1 

A. It enables them to increase their output, they earn more 
wages and we get more product. 

Q. Does it make any difference as to the necessity of shut- 
ting down in very hot weather ? 

A. It does. 
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Q. What difference does it make'? Wlat was the fanner 
practice, and what is it since you have installed these? 

A. Frequently in the spring months, perhaps more than 
in the summer — we always thought the mills were hotter in 
April and May than they were in August, due to the humidity 
of the atmosphere — it was necessary at times to shut down 
the mills ; the men could not stand the heat from the furnaces. 
Now the atmosphere is uniform all the time, and cool. 

Q. When men are working around the blast furnaces, the 
open hearth and Bessemer furnaces, are they employed con- 
tinuously or intermittently during the day? 

A. Intermittently. The operator around the blast fuTnace 
actually works six hours a day. 

Q. How many hours is he on duty? 

A. Twelve. 

Q. What is he doing the rest of the time? 

A. In all our works we have what are known as rest 
houses, in which the men sit and read the newspapers and 
smoke. When I was in the mills we sat out on the cinder pile. 

Q. How long ago did the Corporation install these rest 
rooms in their mills? Was it done gradually? 

A. It was done gradually over the last seven or eight 
years, until we have them in all our works now. 

Q. Will you explain why it is that the men around the 
blast furnaces, the open hearth and Bessemer furnaces, are 
idle so much of the time? 

A. Because the furnace is doing the work the rest of the 
time. That is, the furnaces are only tapped about every four 
hours. 

Q. While the metal is heating in the furnace, they are at 
liberty? 

A. Yes ; it takes about two hours to run it off, and after 
it is run off it is plugged up again, and the boiling goes 
on in the furnace, and the men wait until tapping time, which 
is about every four hours. 

Q. Are there a good many men employed about these fur- 
naces? 

A. No. 

Q. The number has decreased somewhat ? 
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A. About two per cent are employed around the blast 
furnace. 

Q. You mentioned emergency hospitals. Where are those 
established? 

A. We have an emergency hospital at every plant, and 
at some of the groups of mills we have larger hospitals, with 
trained nurses. 

Q. At some of the mills do you have ambulances? 

A. Yes; we have electric ambulances at quite a number 
of our works. 

Q. How does the care of the men in that way compare 
with that which was customary in the steel business a few 
years ago? 

A. Well, I can recall from my own experience, that when 
£1 man was hurt at the works, if he was seriously hurt, he 
was put in a freight car and sent to the town, and some times 
put into a baggage car and taken into the town to a hospital. 
Most of the time if he was seriously hurt, the hospital wasn't 
of much use to him. 

Q. In addition to these emergency hospitals, do you have 
any provision for giving immediate aid to people who are 
injured ? 

A. Yes ; not only in the mills, but the mines. ' 

Q. How extensively is that work carried on? 

A. In the mill we have a safety committee, consisting, I 
might say, of the more intelligent men of the works. The men 
consider it a privilege to be on that committee. These are 
committees of employees, and they are trained in quick aid 
work, and a great many of them are capable of bandaging 
up people, and all that sort of thing. 

Q. You spoke of having that system in the mines as well 
as the mills. What mines do you mean? 

A. In the coal mines and ore mines, we have what we call 

rescue corps. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, in stating that these systems are in force 
at your different plants, are you speaking now from the rec- 
ords, or have you visited these plants yourself? 

A. I have visited practically every one of our properties 
and have seen these safety committees at work, and I have 
seen the rescue corps work in the mines, probably sometimes 
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two miles under the surface. I have been in all these mines 
or nearly all of them. 

Q. That is the northern mines ? 

A. The northern mines. 

Q. Have you been in the southern mines, the Tennessee 
mines ? 

A. Not below the Pocahontas region; I have been in the 
Pocahontas mines. 

Mr. Sevekanob: Have you been in the ore mines in the 
Isljorthwest? 

A. Yes, and the coal mines in the Connellsville region. 

Q. Have you been through the mills in the Chicago dis- 
trict and Pittsburgh district? 

A. All of them, two or three times a year, and sometimes 
oftener. 

Q. Have you a personal acquaintance with a large number 
of the men employed? 

A. Thousands of them ; I have worked with a great many 
of them. 

Q. In addition to having these emergency hospitals and 
first aid to the injured equipment, take a plant like the Home- 
stead Steel Works ; what methods have you employed to call 
the ambulance and give notice of injuries and get these people 
out? 

A. We have an electric installation in the works with a 
central office in the building in which the ambulance is located^ 
These ambulances move around very quickly, and they are 
specially built and very comfortable, I mean noiseless. 

Q. Do you maintain in connection with your work visiting 
nurses ? 

A. Yes; in all of our large districts we have a visiting 
nurse who visits the families of our workmen. Those nurses 
are women who speak various languages; some of them 
Hungarians and some Americans, and some Slavonians, and 
so on. 

Q. You mentioned among other things the installation of 
drinking water systems? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Including sanitary fountains. Will you explain what- 
those are? 
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A. We have established at all our works water purification 
plants, and the drinking water is piped through the mills, and 
fountains are erected in which the water bubbles through a 
pipe, and as a rule the men drink the water through the pipe 
and do not use any utensil at all. That water is absolutely free 
from all impurities. We have a corps of bacteriologists, and 
these gentlemen analyze this water every day or two. They 
have a special laboratory. 

Q. Whereabouts? 

A. One in Pittsburgh, one in the Connellsville region, one 
in the Chicago region, one at Lorain, and in the various dis- 
tricts contiguous to these properties. It has prevented a great 
deal of sickness. 

Q. What effect has that had upon typhoid in the regions? 

A. It is practically unknown. 

Q. How was it formerly, before you installed these sys- 
tems? 

A. There was a great deal of it; the water was principally 
the river water. In the Pocahontas region we felt it necessary 
to build a large bakery there and prepare the bread and cake 
and crackers for the men, because in that mountainous dis- 
trict most of these bakers were Italians, and their bakeshops 
were not only uninviting, but — 

Q. But somewhat unsanitary? 

A. But somewhat unsanitary, so we built at a very largo 
expense in the Pocahontas region a large bakery and all our 
men come there to get their bread and cake. I have fre- 
quently had it when I have been there. 

Q. There is also a reference in your statement to sanitary 
water closets? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What have you done towards providing water systems 
and sanitary water closets? 

A. Sanitary water closets have been built at all the plants, 
and they are in charge of a man who sees that they are 
properly maintained. 

Q. You spoke of improving dwellings. What did you have 
reference to in that connection? 

A. The surroundings of the dwellings, principally. In the 
Connellsville District 53 hundred and some odd gardens 
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were planted by the employes there last year, and the vege- 
tables that were raised in these gardens were valued at over 
$250,000. 

Q. Did yon furnish the gardens? 

A. Yes. And we have also put in sanitary water closets 
in all of these dwellings, and proper drainage ; the idea being 
to preclude the possibility of any disease of any kind in the 
community. 

Q. Where is that, in the Connellsville region? 

A. All through these different places ; but I speak in par- 
ticular of the Connellsville region, where the employes planted 
some 5,300 gardens. There are large numbers of our work- 
men in that district. And the value of the vegetables raised 
by these men last year was over $250,000, about $45 or $50 
a man. 

Q. What did the coke company operating there have to 
do with that? 

A. They furnished the seeds and furnished the men to pre- 
pare the gardens. The workmen looked after the gardens 
after the plants began to grow, but all the preliminary work 
was done at the expense of the company. Prizes were offered 
for the best gardens, and there was quite a competition. 

Q. You also mentioned improving dwellings. Do you own 
a lot of dwellings in which the men live? 

A. We own a large number of dwellings in the coal mine 
district in the Pocahontas region. We are obliged to erect 
dwellings because there are no houses located in these places, 
and those that are there are unsuitable for habitation in most 
instances. These dwellings run all the way from four to eight 
dollars a month. They consist of houses with six, eight, ten 
and in some instances twelve rooms, and with not less than 
one bathroom, and sometimes two. 

Q. During what period of time have you been engaged in 
building those dwellings? 

A. Since the formation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Q. In the Pittsburgh District around your mills do a good 
many men own their own homes? 

A. Yes, a great many of them. 
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Q. Are there men tlxere who have been in the employ of 
the various subsidiaries for a long time? 

Mb. Dickinson: That is excepted to. I don't know but 
what the other general exception covers it. 

A. Large numbers. 

By Mb. Sevebance: 

Q. Covering what period of years? 

A. Some of them forty years ; a great many thirty. The 
pension system, of course, allows a man to retire on a pen- 
sion at the age of 60. We have 1857 pensioners drawing a 
pension of $20 per month. 

Mb. Dickinson : That is excepted to as incompetent and 
irrelevant. 

By Mb. Sevebance: 

Q. About the iron ranges in Minnesota, what do you do 
in the way of maintaining club houses and other places of 
that character for the men? 

A. We have very large club houses at all of the central 
points, points like Hibbing and Bveleth and Tower, on the 
Duluth and Iron Range Eoad, and at the transfer junction 
above Duluth there. Proctor. 

Q. You spoke of swimming pools and ball grounds, shower 
baths; explain that a little further. 

A. We built a concrete receptacle, a large concrete re- 
ceptacle, at various places, principally in the mining coun- 
tries; those are generally built on a hill, and they are very 
large. The water is changed two or three times a day. They 
are in charge of two men and they are very largely patronized 
by the children. Then at all of the mines we have what "we 
call a change house. Before the men go in the mines they 
change their clothing. Each man has a large locker. His 
clothing is hung up. If it happens to be raining when he is 
going to work there is a custodian of this change house who 
dries out his clothing while he is in the mines. He goes 
to another locker and takes the clothing which he uses in 
working in the mines. When he comes out he changes his 
clothes, has a shower bath, puts on his dry clothes and goes 
home. 
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Q. Mr. Farrell, what liave you done towards the instal- 
lation of safety devices for the prevention of accidents? 

A. We have installed safety devices in all of our works, 
mines, on our ships, and at all of our properties. There was 
expended in 1911 and 1912 $1,363,367 for safety devices. 

Q. What has been the ratio of reduction of serious or fatal 
accidents among your employes since 1906, if you know, in 
round figures? 

A. It is estimated that a reduction of 40 per cent in acci- 
dents has occurred in that period. We estimate Vaat 8200 
employes have been saved from injuries of one kind and an- 
other, semi-minor, or serious. 

Q. Since you went thoroughly into this in 1906, you mean? 

A. Yes, from 1906 to 1912. 

Q. I wish you would describe, Mr. Farrell, the character 
of these safety devices that you have installed in the steel 
mills first? 

A. All of the machinery has been enclosed, so that a man 
does not catch his clothing in a pulley, or in passing a roller. 
Various apparatus have been installed to protect the eyesight 
of men. 

Q. Explain that. That is interesting. 

A. Well, every emery wheel on which grinding is done 
is protected with a shield. The men are also provided with 
spectacles. 

Q. Goggles? 

A. Goggles. 

Q. What has been done towards warning the men? 

A. In all of our plants display cards are hung up or signs 
shown in all the works in all languages warning the men 
against any possible injury. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, can you make a eomparis'on, not as to re- 
sults, but giving some instances of the changes that have taken 
place around the steel mills by reason of this accident pre- 
vention work, compare the situation as it is now and has been 
for the last two or three years, with what it was in the old 
days when you knew the work previous to the organization of 
the Corporation? 

A. Eoughly speaking, the works are a paradise today com- 
pared with what they were in the old days. 
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Q. That is what my friend will call a conclusion, I think. 
Jnst give us some details. 

A. I do ijot quite get your question. 

Q. Give some details as to the changes you have made, 
what there is there to protect the men that was not used in 
the old days? 

A. All of the machinery that was formerly exposed is pro- 
tected with guards, that is, enclosures, wire guards. In mov- 
ing machinery there are safety appliances which prevent the 
men from falling off the cranes, and all that sort of thing, 
Suhways have been built so that the men do not cross the 
tracks. A very large amount of money has been expended in 
building subways from one plant to another, so that the men 
are not crossing the railroad tracks. 

Q. Were these things in vogue in the old days % 

A. No. 

Q. What has been done towards securing greater safety 
on your vessels on the Lakes? Ton mentioned something of 
that kind a moment ago. 

A. We have installed safety appliances of all kinds. On 
each one of the lake vessels there is a trolley from the for- 
ward part of the ship to the after part, to avoid such a dis- 
aster as happened several years ago outside of Duluth Har- 
bor, where a ship ran ashore and broke in two, and the crew 
were all aft. If they were forward they could have been 
saved, so that on each of these ships there is a trolley about 
60O feet long, and a man can sit in what we call at sea a 
"bosun's chair," and they can ride on that from one part of 
the ship to the other. 

Q. What do you know about the sea? You say at sea. 
Have you ever been to sea ? 

A. My father and my grandfather were in the business, and 
I made two or three' voyages when I was twelve or thirteen 
years of age. Then on all of our ships we have guns for firing 
Hfe lines. A great many of these things are put on because 
of our own desire to increase the safety of the men. We do 
not wait until a law is enacted before we do anything. In the 
case of our ocean-going ships, the law says that any ship 
carrying 50 men must be equipped with wireless. None of our 
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sMps carry more than 35 men, but they are all equipped with 
wireless. 

Q. Are these various kinds of safety devices and means 
of prevention of injury or death, that you have mentioned, 
of value, in .your -opinion, in increasing the efficiency of ser- 
vice of your men? 

A. Immeasurably ; they not only increase the efficiency of 
the jnen, but result in their having better health and abihty 
to earn more money, especially piece workers. 

Q. And does that same statement apply to the expendi- 
tures you mentioned, in the way of sanitation? 

A. Yes; not only in the mills, but in the dwellings of our 
employees. We do a great deal of work outside of the mills. 
The result is that the men have a better environment at home, 
and I think their houses are cleaner. We have people that 
go around to see to that. I think their food is better pre- 
pared; we have cooking schools, and all that sort of thing, to 
teach the foreigners, particularly, how to cook food properly. 

Q. You regard all of that as of economic advantage out- 
side of the philanthropic side? 

A. We do not look upon it from a philanthropic stand- 
point, especially. It is an economic matter, largely. We are 
doing the very best we can to decrease the cost of our produce 
tion, and also the price of our commodities to consumers, and 
to maintain a high rate of wages in the industry, and to be- 
come generally as efficient as we can. 

Q. You made a short reference a few minutes ago to a 
pension system. Will you describe that, please? You have 
a memorandum there, I think. 

Mb.. Dickinson: My objection is broad enough to cover 
that; we except to it as irrelevant and incompetent. 

Tee Witness: Beginning January 1, 1911, the tJnited 
States Steel Corporation instituted a pension fund for all 
employees who may reach the age of 60 years, in the case of 
women, 50 years, who shall have been 20 years or more in the 
service of the United States Steel Corporation or of any of its 
subsidiary companies. The pension applies after 15 years of 
service, when an employee is totally incapacitated. Under 
this plan the United States Steel Corporation provides a fund 
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of $8,000,000, the income from which, together with the in- 
come from $4,000,000 created by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, is used 
for pension requirements. Any excess of these requirements 
over the income from these funds the Corporation supplies. 
The cost to the United States Steel Corporation to January 
1, 1913, under this plan, has been $2,163,018, for contribution 
for principal of the permanent fundi In addition it has paid 
$238,780 to meet the difference between pension and benefit 
payments made in the two years and the income to the fund 
from interest on the principal. The total- number- of pen- 
sioners December 31, 1912 was 1,843 ; number of pensions 
granted in 1912, S'fiiS; average age at which pension was grant- 
ed, 63.69 years. The average service of the pensioners, 29.14 
years. The average pension granted, to.all| $2O;30 per* month. 

Q. As I understand it, tbat applies, tp employees either of 
the United States Steel Corporation as a,, corporate- entity, 
or to any employees of the subsidiaries 1 

A. Of any of the companies , that went, into, the United 
States Steel Corporation ; it is retroactive. 

Q. To one that is working directly or. indirectlyl 

A. Yes ; in any capacity. 

Q. Where you took over other companies, after the organ- 
ization of the Corporation, such as the Tennessee or the 
Union, or any of those, do they share on the same basis? 

A. Yes; any employee in the service of any of the com- 
panies that went into the United States Steel Corporation 
participates in this pension system to the same extent that he 
would if he had commenced with the Corporation. 

Q. Have you in addition to the pension system a volun- 
tary accident relief plan? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will yon describe that ? 

A. It is a plan of relief similar to the workmen's compen- 
sation laws, which went into operation May 1, 1910, and this 
voluntary accident relief plan was instituted by the United 
States Steel Corporation before any workmen's compensa- 
tion law Avas enacted in the United States. It is a purely 
voluntary provision made by the Corporation — 

Q. Are you sure of that, that there had not been some 
workmen's compensation laws before that period? 
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A. Well, that is my knowledge. It may be possible that — 

Q. I think you are mistaken ; I am not sure. 

A. Then I would like to withdraw it, because I do not know. 

Q. That was your impression, was it? 

A. My impression was that this voluntary accident relief 
plan was executed by the Corporation before any workmen's 
compensation laws were passed. 

Q. Well, Mr. Boiling says I am wrong and you are right, 
Mr. Farrell, so go ahead. 

A. I thought so. It is purely a voluntary provision made 
by the Corporation for the benefit of all employees injured, 
and the families of all employees who may lose their lives 
in the service of the subsidiary companies. All money is 
provided by the company, and with no contribution what- 
ever from the employees. The relief is paid regularly, re- 
gardless of liability, and without any legal proceedings. Re- 
lief paid to and for injured men and families during 1910, 
1911 and 1912, amounted to $5,304,321.16, which represents 
80 per cent of the total casualty expenditures. 

(Whereupon a recess was taken until two o'clock p. m.) 
AFTER RECESS. 
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the witness under examination at the taking of the recess, 
resumed the stand. 

DIRECT EXAMINATION (Continued) 

By Mb. Sbvebance : 

Q. Mr. Farrell, just before recess you gave a statement 
of the voluntary accident plan that is in force — the voluntary 
accident relief plan that is in force with the Corporation. 
How is that administered? By what sort of officials? 

A. By committees consisting of the employees and superin- 
tendent of the plant. 
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Q. Do you regard the installation and maintenance of that 
voluntary accident relief plan as a means of securing efifi- 
ciency on the part of the men? 

A. Yes. It results in more efficient work on the part of 
the men. It keeps them in a better condition of health, and 
also has its effect on their home influences. 

Q. You stated this morning that there are a large number 
of the employees of the Corporation who are stockholders. 

A. Yes. 

Q. They acquired their stock under some kind of a stock 
subscription plan? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state what that is? 

A. In 1903 the Corporation inaugurated a plan of offering 
the employees the privilege of subscribing for its stock at 
prices slightly below the current market value or price, on 
easy terms of payment, and under conditions whereby em- 
ployees subscribing and retaining the stock were paid a 
special compensation for a period of five years. Under this 
plan employees during the eleven years from 1903 to 1913, 
inclusive, have subscribed for an aggregate of $30,596,400 par 
value of preferred stock, and $10,099,600 par value of com- 
mon stock. During this same period the Corporation has 
actually paid to subscribing employees for the special com- 
pensation mentioned $5,728,604.61. 

By Mb. Dickinson : 

Q. Is that compensation for injuries, do you mean? 

A. No, this is under the stock subscription plan ; and has 
credited them to be paid over future dates, according to the 
terms of subscription, $490,232.98. Total charge incurred by 
the Corporation for this purpose, $6,218,837.59; that is under 
the stock subscription plan. 

On December 31, 1912, 32,248 stockholders under this 

plan — 

By Mb. Sevebance : 

Q. You mean employees t 
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A. Employees ; 32,248 employees were stockholders under 
this plan, who had acquired their stock under subscription 
during the preceding five years only, Their aggregate hold- 
ings from such five years subscription amounted to 125,848 
shares of stock. In addition, employees held shares of stock 
acquired under this plan during the years 1903 to 1907, in- 
clusive, but it is impossible to state how many there are of 
such employees, or how niany shares they hold, as no record 
of the same is kept after the expiration of each five year 
period^ but it is believed that their number would greatly in- 
crease the figures given. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, what do you say as to the value, of this 
stock subscription plan as a means of increasing the efficiency 
of your labor? 

A. It encourages a spirit of thrift among the men and' 
results in their having greater interest in their work and,, 
generally speaking, increases their efficiency. 

Q. Is this ownership of stock among employes pretty gen- 
eral as to the classes of men that hold it or otherwise ?. 

A. It is applicable to all classes of employes. 

Q; Does that include the mines as well as the shops?' 

A. Yes, mines and mills and ships and employes generally 
wherever found, foreign offices, no matter where the men are. 

Q. What, if anything, has been done by the Corporation 
looking to the abolition of seven day work, that is, working 
seven days in the week? 

A. The seven day week has been abolished entirely in the 
works — that is, continuous seven day labor has been abolished 
entirely in the works of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Dickinson : Will you state when that was? 
Mr. Severance : I will bring tnat all out. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. Previous to the organization of the corporation and 
for some time thereafter, what was the practice as to work- 
ing seven days in the week; that is, in what departments of 
the steel industry did that obtain, and how generally did it 
obtain throughout the steel industry? 
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A. It was almost universal in the plants of the iron and 
steel manufacturers of the country; it obtained largely around 
the blast furnaces and Bessemer converting departments and 
open hearth departments, 

Q. And had that obtained in those departments durin°- 
all the time? 

A. Yes; for thirty.five years at least. 
Q. When was the first definite, specific direction given to 
abolish seven day work? 
A. In 1907. 

• Q. In what way was that done ; was it by resolution of 
some board? 

A. Eesolution on the part of the Finance Committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mb. Severance: Judge, I have here a copy of that resolu- 
tion, but I do not think there is any need of offering it. I 
could bring the book up. Perhaps that would do well enough. 

By Me. Seveeance : 

Q, What time was that in 1907? 
A. In the spring, I think in April. 

Me. Severance : Do you want me to bring that book up, or 
do you mind if he reads it. 

Me. Dickinson: Do you want to put in a c'opy? 

Mb. Severance : I am just going to let him read a copy. 

Mr. Dickinson : That is all right, subject to the objection 
of its being irrelevant. 

By Mr. Severance : 

Q. Will you just read that resolution, Mr. Farrell. That 
gives the date. You said in the spring. 

A. April 23rd, 1907 : 

"Eesolution adopted by the Finance Committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation and transmitted to the pre- 
sidents of all subsidiary plants of the Corporation. On mo- 
tion it was voted to recommend to all subsidiary companies 
that Sunday labor be reduced to the minimum ; that all work 
excepting such repair work as cannot be done while operating 
be suspended 'on Sunday at all the steel works, rolling mills, 
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shops, quarries and docks ; that there shall be no construction 
work, loading or unloading of materials ; it is understood that 
it is not at present practicable to apply the recommendation 
to all departments, notably blast furnaces, but it is desirable 
that the spirit of the recommendation be observed to the 
fullest extent within reason." 

Q. You say that was transmitted to the presidents of the 
various subsidiary corporations? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From that time on was there or was there not a diminu- 
tion of the seven day week work among the employes of the 
Corporation? 

A. There was a gradual lessening of that seven day oper- 
ation. 

Q. When was the next step taken to make that more per- 
emptory? 

A. In 1910. 

Q. What form did that take? 

A. In the form of a resolution. 

Q. Was that a resolution or a telegram? 

A. A telegram from Judge Gary, Chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, to the presidents of the subsidiary 
companies. 

Q. Will you kindly read that telegram into the record? 

Mb. Dickinson : The same objection, as irrelevant. 

A. The telegram of Chairman E. H. Grarj', dated March 
18, 1910, to the presidents of all subsidiary companies : 

"Mr. Corey, Mr. Dickson and I have lately given much 
serious thought to the subject matter of resolution passed by 
the Finance Committee April 23rd, 1907, concerning Sunday 
or seventh day labor. Mr. Corey has written you on the sub- 
ject within a day or two. The object of this telegram is to 
say that all of us expect and insist that hereafter the spirit 
of the resolution will be observed and carried into effect. 
There should and must be no unnecessary deviation without 
first taking up the question with our Finance Committee and 
asking for a change of the views of the Committee, which prob- 
ably will not under any circumstances be secured. I empha- 
size the fact that there should be at least 24 continuous hours 
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interval during each week in the production of ingots. (Sign- 
ed) E. H. Grary, Chairman." 

Q. What was the effect, if any, of those instructions so 
sent out? 

A. They were largely observed and afterwards reinforced. 

Q. I will come to that in a minute. Was another resolu- 
tion adopted by the Finance Committee on this subiect in 
April, 1912? 

A. Yes. 

Me. Sbvekanoe: I suppose you have a specific objection to 
that. You have objected to everything after the date of the 
fiUng of the bill, and I call your attention to it so that you 
may object if you desire. 

Mr. Dickinson: We object to it as incompetent and ir- 
relevant, as referring to a date after the filing of the bill. 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. Was there a further resolution adopted by the Finance 
Committee, in April, 1912? 

A. There was. 

Q. Will you read that into the record? 

A. (Eeadiug) : 

"Resolved, That in accordance with the spirit of the reso- 
lution adopted by this committee on April 23, 1907, seven 
day labor should be eliminated in all mines, mills, shops, rail- 
ways, docks and works of the Steel Corporation except under 
special circumstances, and then only upon the consent of this 
committee. 

"Resolved, That the so-called long turn formerly followed 
in the change of shifts in the continuous process work should 
be eliminated or reduced in all cases where it now continues 
among employes of the subsidiary companies, except under 
such special circumstances, and then only upon the consent of 
the committee. 

"Resolved, That conscientious efforts should be made by 
all to reduce to a minimum any unusual length in work hours 
that emergencies and unforseen conditions may sometimes 
demand. 

"Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the 
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Xjresidents of all the subsidiary companies with a reeommen- 
dation that all operating officials be governed accordingly." 
Q. This resolution that you have just read speaks of spe- 
cial circumstances, when the resolutions may not be followed 
in all cases, and the securing of consent. Since the passage of 
that resolution has any application been made by officials of 
the subsidiary companies for such consent? 

Mr. Dickinson: Objected to as irrelevant and incompe- 
tent! 

The Witness ; Several. 

By Mk. Severance: 

Q. By whom were they made? 

A. By the presidents of the subsidiaries to nayself . 

Q. That is in accordance with the ordinary, practice,? 

A. Ordinary routine. 

Q. What was the action taken upon such requests? 

A. I in each case acquainted Judge Gary, our chairman,, 
with the request, and it was decided in every instance that 
the request would not be allowed, and the presidents were 
so notified. 

Q. In this resolution there is this statement: 

"Resolved, That conscientious efforts should be made by 
all to reduce to a minimum any unusual length in work hours 
that emergencies and unforseen conditions may some times 
demand. ' ' 

What is the nature of that, floods, or something of that 
kind? 

A. Vicissitudes of various kinds, floods, the bursting of a 
fly wheel, which might require continuous work, interruption to 
mills through accidents to machinery, and the general inter- 
ruption to operation that comes in a large manufacturing 
plant by the breaking down of machinery. Sometimes sup- 
plies are delayed, and the superintendent might want the men 
to work longer after they arrive. They are many and mani- 
fold. 

Q. You are speaking of these various requests made to 
yon for relief from that rule. Were any of those requests 
made at the instance of the men? 

A. Always at the instance of the foreman or superintend- 
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ent, never at the instance of the president of the subsidiary 
company himself ; but when such requests were made by their 
superintendents or foremen they felt inlpelled to submit them 
to us, and they were all taken up with the chief executive 
-officer, Judge Gary. 

Q. Have any of the laborers that work for you, employes, 
not foremen, but the men who do the manual labor, made re- 
quests that they be permitted to work seven days a week? 

Wr. DicKiNsdisr: Thiat is excepted to. 

The Witness : Large numbers of them, and that accounts 
for the requests emanating from the foremen and superin- 
teiidents and passed along to us; that was the basis of the 
'Request. 

Q. That is, it first came from the men to the foreman, or 
the superintendent, and from the foreman to the Corpora- 
tion, the head of the Corporation, and then up to you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has the corporation, by reason of the refusal to allow 
men to work seven days in the week, lost any employes? 

■ A. We estimate that in the year 1912 over 4,000 of our 
workmen left our employ to accept positions with our com- 
petitors who were not concerned with the observance of the 
seven day continuous work resolution. In some of our mills, 
I recall, at Mingo Junction, for instance, a large steel plant, 
we had a number of mechanics and millwrights who had been 
in our employ a long time, in fact were in the employ of the 
company that owned the property before we purchased it; 
these men left our employ because they could not work Sun- 
days. A strange thing about a millwright or a mechanic is 
that he always wants to work on Sunday; I don't know why, 
it i& a habit, I think. 

Q. Was or was not the Steel Corporation the pioneer in 
inaugurating the abolition of the seven day labor in the mills 
^aiho'ng steel manufacturers ? 

A. Not only the pioneer, but the effort was continuous 
in bur plants a long time before our competitors took it up, 
and then I think they only took it up because 

Me. Dickinson : I object to that. 
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By Me. Seveeanoe : 

Q. Ton do not know why they took it np ; but it was a long 
time before they took it up? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has that movement become more or less general now! 

A. It was pretty general until the demand for iron -and 
steel in the last year exceeded the supply. Then a great many 
of the other iron and steel manufacturers I do not think have 
observed it quite as much as they did when they had insuffi- 
cient employment. 

Q. Did this regulation that you now have in force, with 
reference to working seven days a week, mean that all of these 
men stopped work on Sunday, or that they have one day off 
in seven? 

A. In a great many instances, to my personal knowledge, 
the men seek to obtain employment on the extra day. 

Q. You did not understand my question. 

Me. Dickinsok : Repeat the question. 

(The question was repeated by the stenographer.) 

The Witness: I misunderstood your question. 

By Me. Severance : 

Q. Do you understand it now? 

A. Yes. Sometimes men work on Sunday, but we made 
it compulsory that they should rest one day in the week. If 
a man worked on Sunday he was not allowed to come in on 
Monday. The result was that there are six days continuoua 
employment, if he desires to work six days. 

Q. Are there certain portions of the process of steel mak- 
ing that require continuous operation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What are they? 

A. Blast furnaces and Bessemer converters, and the open 
hearth furnaces. 

Q. You cannot bank the furnaces, then ; you have to keep 
them going? 

A. Not without endangering the lives of the people resid- 
ing in the vicinity. A furnace is likely to explode if inter- 
ruptions go on, and they occasionally do. 
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Q. In arranging for these men to have their one day off 
in the week, are any efforts made to accommodate the men, 
as to which day that shall bet 

A. Yes ; that is done quite generally. That is generally 
arranged through the foreman in the department where these 
men work. A great many of these men are friends, and they 
like to have their days off together, for profit or pleasure. 
Sometimes they go and seek work elsewhere. 

Q. Do you have a practice in the Corporation of having 
meetings of- the sales managers of the various subsidiaries? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How often do they meet, when they do meet? 

A. Once a month. 

Q. Where? 

A. In New York, in this building. 

Q. Do you meet with them? 

A. Yes, frequently. 

Q. What advantage is there in having the sales managers 
brought together in these meetings, monthly? 

A. These sales managers are the men who are in charge 
of, the selling departments of the various subsidiary com- 
panies, and reporting to them are large numbers of men in 
charge of branch offices throughout the country, and traveling 
salesmen. They gather up the business atmosphere of the 
country, both with regard to the condition of business, the 
question of credit, and the general business in the communi- 
ties. They discuss the general situation here, and by ex- 
changing their reports of the conditions in the various places, 
we form an idea as to the trend of business and the currency 
of business. 

Q. Do these sales managers discuss the question of prices 
at which the product shall be sold? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They represent diversified lines of production, do they 
not? 

A. Yes ; each and every one represents a different product. 

Me.. Dickinson : Will you please put your questions a little 
more in accordance with legal forms? 
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Me. Severance: I am following your practice, which, you 
set up when you were putting in your case. I forget oc- 
casionally. 

Me. Dickinson : I have reminded you of it constantly. 

Me. Seveeance: I sat under your tutelage a good 'many 
months, you know. 

By Mb. Seveeance: ■ 

Q. What influence does the sale of one class of steel pro- 
ducts have on another? That is what I desire to call .your 
attention to. 

A. Not any material influence. 

Q. Are the different subsidiaries in the domestic market 
represented in different localities by the same or different 
men? 

A. Different men; different officers and different men. 

Q. How about your sales offices in the various parts of 
the country? 

A. Location? 

Q. No ; I want to know whether — for instance, take New 
Orleans. I do not know whether you have an office there, but 
suppose you had? 

A. We have. 

Q. Would the same man, being the head of that office, fep-. 
resent different classes of production? 

A. No; the National Tube Company would have their«own . 
man there, and the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
would have. Then there is a man there selling products of 
the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. 

Q. And those reports are all submitted, are they, as yoii 
have stated? 

A. By these general managers of sales. 

Q. Do you have any credit managers' meetings^ . 

A. Yes. 

Q. How often do they meet? 

A. Monthly. 

Q. Where do they meet? 

A. In New York, in this building. 

Q. What is the object of those meetings? 

A. Pardon me. 
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Q. What is the object of those meetings? 

A. They compare notes on the financial condition of cus- 
tomers; they are a clearing house of credits. 

Q. You say they compare notes? 
. A. Yes. 

Q. Do they bring any statistics with them, or how do they 
doit? 

A. They bring in statistics as to the standing of the vari- 
ous customers and the condition of their accounts in their 
respective companies, and also reports from the trade credit 
•agencies, and generally exchange information. 

Q. As to the responsibility of customers? 

A. As to the responsibility of customers. 

Q. Do you have any meetings of auditors ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. "Where are the auditors' meetings held? 

A. They are held in different places, sometimes in Pitts- 
burgh, sometimes in Chicago, sometimes in New York, and 
occasionally Cleveland. 
. Q. What is the advantage of having auditors' meetings? 

A. The comptroller of the Corporation, Mr. Filbert, gen- 
erally attends those meetings. The advantage is largely to 
•systematize their methods of accounting, uniform methods 
of accounting, and that is a fertile field for systemizatipn. 
They go into the question of accounting in the works and 
cost accounting and gen.eral forms of accounting. 

Q. You say they go into cost accounting? 
■, A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Explain just what you mean by that? 

A. In each of our plants that is identified with different 
■ and several industries we have a comparative cost system ; 
that is the cost of one works compared with the cost of an- 
other, and the result is a healthy rivalry among the different 
superintendents and managers to produce their goods on as 
good a basis as their colleagues in some other company, and 
their methods of arriving at those costs, that is, the details as 
to the forms to be followed, are formulated by the auditors 
as a result of their experience. 

Q. Well, without a uniform method of keeping those ac- 
counts w-ould it be possible to make a satisfactory compari- 
son? 
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A. No, it would not. It is a very important part of our 
business. 

Q. You have just stated, Mr. Farrell, that these gentlemen 
get together, these auditors, and compare this data. Now, 
take the matter of the production of steel from pig iron, say, 
in what way are the costs figured, in details or in lump, or. 
how is it done ? 

A. In detail. 

Q. Are there many items or few? 

A. A great many, a large number. 

Q. And is the method of computing those details prescribed 
by the auditors ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And are they uniform! 

A. Yes. 

Q. And are those results then submitted to the parties in 
charge of the manufacturing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the advantage of that? 

A. It enables them to see whether their practice is imper- 
fect as compared to the competitive practice in some other 
branch of the company. 

Q. Does that information that is so distributed apply to 
the entire process or to each item? 

A. Each item manufactured by the Corporation. 

Q. I mean each item of cost! 

A. Each item of cost, yes. 

Q. What is the fact as to whether it is an advantage in 
producing cheapness of operation to have a large number 
of plants in operation with these comparisons of cost? 

A. It is one of the most important things in the business 
to have this comparative cost system, which enables the vari- 
ous persons concerned with the management to compare the 
cost in each item and in each branch of the industry. 

Q. What do you say, Mr. Farrell, as to whether or not 
the result of having a large number of plants with such com- 
parisons of cost tends to cheapening the cost of production? 

A. There is no question about it. 

Q. Are these cost statements prepared upon blanks, how 
is it done? 
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A. They are prepared on printed forms or blanks, and it 
results in a great deal of friendly rivalry and effort on the 
part of the men to be on the top all the time. 

Q. What I want to know is whether the costs in the dif- 
ferent plants appear in parallel columns on the blanks? 

A. They do. 

Q. So that at a glance you can make a comparison! 

A. Yes, you can tell what the cost is, for example, at any 
blast furnace, or any group of open hearth furnaces. 

Q. To whom are these comparative cost sheets sent? 

A. To the presidents of the companies, who transmit them 
to the superintendents. They confer together and analyze 
these different items. 

Q. What about accident records? 

A. The same system is in vogue. 

Q. Just explain it. 

A. The same data. 

Q. Please explain it. 

A. An accident blank is in use, and it is filled out with 
various data concerning the accidents occurring, and it is 
sent around. Sometimes a great many of these accidents are 
preventable if the superintendents can see the cause or the 
reason for them. 

Q. The machinery is more or less alike in different mills, 
is it, so that similar accidents might occur? 

A. Yes, that is largely the case. 

Q. Can you say whether or not the accidents have been 
lessened by this method of comparing data? 

A. Yes, we estimate that the accidents have been lessened 
about 40 per cent in the last five or six years. 

Q. What about data as to sanitary conditions? 

A. The same thing exists. We have a committee on sani- 
tation. 

Q. And are reports of that kind made and put out in 
parallel columns in some way? 

A. Yes, and exchanged. 

Q. Exchanged? 

Q. Then in effect the Corporation is a clearing house tor 
all of them. 
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A. AH of them. 

Q. Does that apply to all branches of the business where 
the operations are similar? 

A. To all branches of the business, without exception. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, did you attend some of the so-called Garv 
dinners ? 

A. Yes, a few. 

Q. You say a few? 

A. Yes, a few. Not the first one. I was out of the country 
at the time. 

Q. Where were you when the first one was held? 

A. On my way to Europe. 

Q. There were not very many of them, were there? 

A. No, a few; perhaps four or five, as I recall. There 
may have been six. I am not sure as to the exact number. 

Q. In the Government Exhibits, Volume IV, page 1394, 
which is a portion of the record of a dinner given at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel on January 11th, 1911, being Govern- 
ment Exhibit No. 140, you are reported as having made some 
remarks; among others. I would like you to look at that 
record, run it through, and see if that comports with your 
recollection of what you said, if you were at the dinner. 

Mr. Colton : Will you give us the page he said that? 
Mb. Sevekanoe : It begins at pagel384, and what Mr. Far- 
rel is reported to have said is on page 1394. 
The Witness: Do you say January, 1911? 

By Mb. Severance : 
Q. Yes. 

A. This is October, 1912. 

Q. That is the date it was introduced in evidence. 
A. Oh, yes, I understand. 
Q. Do you recall that meeting? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mb. Dickinson : You asked him another question which he 
has not answered. 

Mb. Sbveeanoe: What is the question? 
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(The stenographer thereupon repeated the question, as 
follows:) 

"Q. In the Government Exhibit, Volume IV, page 1394, 
which is a portion of the record of a dinner given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on January 11th, 1911, being Govern- 
ment Exhibit No. 140, you are reported as having made some 
remarks among others. I would like you to look at that re- 
cord, run it through, and see if that comports with your re- 
collection of what you said, if you were at the dinner." 

A. Yes. 

By Me,. Severance: 

Q. Does it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is what you have read, appearing on pages 1394 
and 13951 

A. Yes, 

Q. As statements having been made by you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long after your election as president of the United 
States Steel Corporation was this dinner? 

A. One day, January 10th. 

Q. I will read you this statement from what you say were 
your remarks shown in this Government Elxhibit. 

"I understand the policy of the Corporation to be to co- 
operate with its competitors in the effort to maintain fair 
prices and the stability of business conditions, by every means 
permissible under the laws of the country and not antagonis- 
tic to the public conscience." 

Was that statement a statement of fact as you understood 
it at the time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that your own view? 

A. My own, yes sir. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, what did you mean by your remark that 
you understood the policy of the corporation to be to co- 
operate with its competitors in the effort to maintain fair 
prices and the stability of business conditions? 
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Me. Dtoeinson: I object to your asking what lie meant. 

By Me. Seveeance: 

Q. Answer the question, please. 

A. Wliat I said in my speech. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, I do not know as you understood my ctues- 
tion. I will ask you this: Was there ever, so far as you 
know, or so far as you had in mind at that time, any agree- 
ment, express or implied, between the Corporation and its 
competitors to maintain any specific prices on specific prod- 
ucts? 

A. No, sir. 

Me. Dickinson: Do you ask if there was an agreement at 
that time, existing at that time? 

Me. SfHVEEANOE : I ask him any agreement, express or im- 
plied. 

Me. DicKiNSOosr : Existing at that time. I just want to know 
what the question is, so I will understand the answer. 

By Me. Sbveranoe: 

Q. You understood the question, did you not? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Will you answer it? 

A. I answered it, no. 

Me. Dickinson : May I ask a question. Do you mean to 
to say that there never had been previous to that time or 
there was not existing at that time — I simply want to know 
your answer. 

Me. Severance : The question was intended to cover whe- 
ther during the period of these Gary dinners 

Me. Dickinson: You did not say that, or anything like 
that. 

Me. Severance: Perhaps I was not clear. 

Me. Dickinson : I do not want to misunderstand the wit- 
ness. I want to know whether he was speaking of that time 
or whether he ever did know of any such thing. 

By Me. Seveeancb: 

Q. The Gary dinners, according to the testimony, began in 
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the fall of 1907, when you say you were abroad or on your 
way abroad ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And they continued off and on for several years ; there 
has been a good deal of testimony about them in the record 
here up to 1911. Now I ask you whether during all that 
period you knew of any agreement, express or implied, be- 
tween the Steel Corporation and its competitors to maintain 
any specific prices on specific products. 

A. "Whether I knew of any? 

Q.-Yes. 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I will ask you further what you had in mind when you 
spoke of maintaing fair prices, and the stability of business 
conditions. 

A. I had in mind the necessity of keeping our head at a 
time when a chaotic condition existed in the country, and 
where our customers were loaded up with millions of dollars 
of goods which might perhaps, in the case of a radical change 
in values, become involved, large numbers of them, in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Q. During the time that these Gary dinners were being 
held, from 1907 down to 1911, during that period, what is the 
fact, Mr. Farrell, as to whether you knew from your knowl- 
edge of business conditions in the country, whether prices 
were fixed and permanent on different commodities, or' were 
they fluctuating? 

A. Fluctuating. 

Q. And were the prices made by different manufacturers 
identical, or were they fluctuating and different? 

A. Fluctuating; not widely, but they were fluctuating. 

Q. Mr. Farrell, in your previous testimony the other day, 
there were two or three things with reference to the foreign 
business of the Corporation that I had on my notes, and I 
neglected to ask you. When the Steel Products Company was 
first organized and took definite charge of the foreign busi- 
ness of the Corporation did you find in these various foreign 
fields any merchants already established and doing business? 

A. In all of the markets ; practically preempted by foreign 
manufacturers and foreign merchants; that is, principally 
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Continental concerns, English, concerns, as well as having 
branch offices and warehouses in aU of the consnming markets 
of the world. It was a very difficult thing to enter those mar- 
kets. 

Q. How long had those European manufacturers been es- 
tablished in the markets of South America and Asia and 
Africa and the Orient, that you have mentioned? 

A. A great many years. Some of them over fifty years; 
some very old concerns. 

Q. Was there or was there not, on the part of any of 
the communities, any prejudice against newcomers in the 
trade? 

A. Not only a prejudice, but hostility in most cases. 

Q. In order to get a foothold in these markets, what was 
it necessary for you to do in the way of prices? 

A. We usually had to sell below the prices of the con- 
cerns that were established there, and who had their custo-. 
mers and native salesmen, and all the advantages that go 
with a long occupation of a business in any foreign country. 

Q. In doing business in these countries, like South Amer- 
ica and other places, do people attach to themselves customers 
that buy of them regularly; is that the custom or not? 

A. More the custom in foreign countries than it is here. 

Q. Suppose a foreign market is used only for dumping 
purposes, as you have testified it was formerly used by the 
American manufacturers, what position would that leave a 
manufacturer in who had entered that market during a time 
of depression at home, for dumping purposes, and then with- 
drawn from the same and attempted later to get back? 

Mr. Dickinson: He has already testified to that, I think. 

Mr. Severance: No, he has not. 

Mr. Dickinson : He said that the business would have to be 
continued in order to hold the business; he stated that two 
days ago. 

Mr. Severance: He did not cover that 

The Witness: It would leave the manfacturer in a very 
unenviable and undesirable position. 

By Mr. Sevekancb: 

Q. You say it would leave him in an unenviable position ; 
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what would be Ms position when lie attempted to return to 
the business, as compared with what it was when he first 
went in it? Would he have to start over again, or what 
would be the fact? 

A. In the language of the business, he would have to buy 
his way back, by making very low prices, and it would sim- 
ply be a recrudescence of what he had been going through 
before, selling at low prices. You can not do foreign business 
without continuous every day supplying of the trade. 

Q. You have already stated that the Corporation main- 
tains large warehouses in different parts of the world. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Filled with goods of different varieties? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In view of the distance these warehouses are from 
home, and the fluctuations from time to time in markets, 
will you state whether or not that is a hazardous business or 
otherwise ? 

A. Hazardous, by reason of the fluctuations in the price. 
It sometimes takes four or five months for us to get our ma- 
terial to what we call the domicile; that is, the warehouse 
in the country where we are doing business. The European 
market on any product might drop within two or three weeks 
after a vessel sailed, and when those goods arrived there, they 
would be worth less money. It occasionally happens that the 
reverse takes place, and they are worth more money, but 
it is a hazardous business. 

(By request, the stenographer repeated the two preceding 
questions.) 

By Me. Dickinson: 

Q. You mean that maintaining warehouses is a hazardous 
business ? 

A. No, to maintain the stocks that are in the warehouses. 

Q. That is a hazardous business? 

A. Yes. 

By Me. Seveeancb: 

Q. Is that business rendered more or less hazardous by 
having a large variety of articles for sale in these ware- 
houses? 
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A. Less. 

Q. What is the reason of that? 

A. Because the price of one commodity might decline and 
the price of another one might be working up, and the av- 
erage business is more or less a stationary factor, and the 
average price of all these commodities is apt to be remun- 
erative. 

Q. Can a manufacturer having a large line of products for 
sale afford to maintain such warehouses and conduct that 
business, when a person manufacturing only one line of goods 
could not afford to do it? 

A. It was tried by the National Tube Company before the 
formation of the Steel Corporation. They established a large 
warehouse at Johannesburg, South Africa, and were obliged 
to abandon it for two reasons, one because of fluctuations in 
the prices of material, and the other because of the cost of 
doing business. It cost them over eight per cent to do the 
business, because they had one line of goods to sell only. 

Q. Is it usual, when there are periods of depression in one 
country, we will say, in the world, that that depression should 
be world-wide, or are there often times when there is depres- 
sion only in one quarter of the world, and business is good 
in other quarters? 

A. It seldom happens that there is a world-wide depres- 
sion. The advantage of the foreign market is that our busi- 
ness might be good in Australia ; there might be good crops 
in Australia, and the wheat crop in Argentina might fail, 
and we would probably do little business there. Business 
might be good in South Africa and very bad in the Balkan 
States, and so it goes throughout the whole of the kaleido- 
scope of the world and its markets. 

Q. Has it sometimes happened that business was very 
much depressed in this country, while good in other coun- 
tries? 

A. It has happened frequently. It happened in 1910 and 
1911, and in 1903 also, and I know in 1897. 

Q. In addition to that fact, what advantage is there, if 
any, in maintaining a continuous business all over the world? 

A. The advantage of the continuous operation of plants 
advantage to the workmen in having employment, and the 
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advantage from the standpoint of earning dividends for stock- 
holders. 

Q. Then you believe thoroughly in a world-wide business, 
where the Corporation is big enough to do it? 

A. Thoroughly. 

Me. Severance : That is all, Mr. Farrell. 
Me. Dickinson : Then we will adjourn now. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken to Monday, May 
19, 1913, at 10:30 o'clock a. m.) 



